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PREFACE 


The first volume of “We Japanese” met with such success 
that many friends persuaded me to continue to publish these 
miniature sketches of Japan and Japanese life. It is indeed most 
gratifying to me to see that there is such a growing interest in my 
country, her life, customs and manners. Feeling therefore that such 
a series of books as this may in some ways help my friends to 
appreciate Japan the better, I consented to publish this second 
volume. In fact, my friends have been so insistent that I have 
prepared a third volume, now in the press, and to continue to do 
my best to satisfy them so long as my readers do me the honour 
of showing that they are interested in Japan. 

In preparing this second volume, I have thought it best to 
omit the quainter things of Japan, and to offer my friends some 
phases of japanese life which appeal to the deeper thinkers. In 
other words, since the first volume catered for the general public 
for the most part, I now purpose to offer profounder material on 
Japan for those readers who are not content merely to know that 
there are certain quaint customs in Japan which are not practised 
in their own country. Happily, there is a growing public for this 
more substantial diet on Japanese culture. This is most encourag- 
ing, and for this reason I am convinced that this volume will meet 
with the wishes of many. Subsequent volumes will be of the same 
graduated style, so that by the time the series is complete, I hope 
to have offered to my friends what I believe will be a valuable 
compendium to the study of Japan and her ways, and in an appeal- 
ing manner artistically produced in a volume such as this, bound 
in a style which is genuinely Japanese. 

I therefore dedicate this second volume to my many friends 
in the four corners of the earth. In doing so I pray that it may 
provide them with entertainment, and instruction, and fire then 
with a genuine desire to continue learning of Japan, and in knowing 
her more to love her. 


I am deeply indebted to Professor A. F. Thomas for his 
assistance in compiling and revising the book. Also to Mr. Atsuharu 
Sakai and Mr. Senji Isono for the very valuable aid they have given 
in helping me to publish this volume, which I believe is a worthy 
successor to volume one. 

N.B.—Since volume One of “We Japanese” 
was published there has appeared on 
the market a book entitled “Their 
Japan.” I should like to point out 
that the book “Their Japan” has no 
connection whatever with the series 
“We Japanese.” This I feel it neces- 
sary to point out since from the cor- 
respondence and personal inquiries I 
have received it appears that confusion 
is likely to arise. 
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The Imperial Suc, 
cession of Japan has >2 
continued unbroken 7 


ever since the Emperor 

Jimmu was enthroned in 
660 B.C., or even longer 
if we include the reign of 
the Goddess Amaterasu. 
‘the Divine Ancestress of 
the family, and her de- 
scendants who reigned 
over the country during 
the Jindai, as the pre-his- 
toric dynasty was called. 
before the first Emperor 
came to the Throne. The 
Imperial Throne has 
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THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF JAPAN (1) 







never been desecrated at all. It has 
always been too sacred for any other 
than a member of the Imperial family 
to ascend to it, ever when the Shogun 


Emperor Jimmu 


and 


his kite. 


was in actual power of 
administration, tempora- 
rily eclipsing the Em- 
peror. Even the Duarchal 
dynasty in the 14th cen- 
tury ended in the happy 
union of the two courts. 
Japan has had = 124 
Emperors of 70 gen- 
erations, besides six Em- 
perors of the northern 
court in the Duarchal 
days. 


THE IMPERIAL LINE OF JAPAN 


Emperor Jimmu..(660-581 B.C.) 
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Emperor Annei..(549-510 B.C.) 
Emperor Itoku ..(510-475 B.C.) 
Emperor Kosh6. .(475-392 B.C.) 
Emperor Koan .. (392-290 B.C.) 
Emperor KoOrei . .(290-274 B.C.) 
Emperor Kogen. .(274-157 B.C.) 
Emperor Kaika..(157-97_ B.C.) 
Emperor Sujin.. 97-29 B.C.) 
Emperor Suinin(29 B.C.-71 A.D.) 


Emperor Keiko ...... ( 71-131) 
Emperor Seimu ...... (131-192) 
Emperor Chiai ...... (192-270) 
(Empress Jing6) ....,.(201-269) 
Emperor Ojin........ (270-313) 
Emperor Nintoku ....(313-400) 
Emperor Richi ...... (400-406) 
Emperor Hansh6 ....(406-412) 
Emperor IngyO ...... (412-454) 
Emperor Anko ...... (454-457) 


Emperor Yiiryaku ....(457-480) 
Emperor Seinei ......(480-485) 
Emperor KensO ...... (485-488) 
Emperor Ninken ....(488-499) 
Emperor Buretsu. ....(499-507) 
Emperor Keitai ...... (507-534) 
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40th 
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47th 
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50th 
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53rd 


Emperor Ankan...... (534-535) 
Emperor Senka ...... (535-539) 
Emperor Kimmei ....(539-572) 
Emperor Bitatsu...... (572-585) 
Emperor YOmei...... (585-587) 
Emperor Sushun ....(587-592) 
Empress Suiko ...... (592-629) 
Emperor Jomei ...... (629-642) 
Empress Kokyoku....(642-645) 


Emperor Kotoku ....{645-655) 


Empress Saimei ...... (655-661) 
Emperor Tenji ...... (661-671) 
Emperor Kobun...... (671-672) 
Emperor Temmu ....(672-686) 
Empress JitO ........ (686-697) 
Emperor Mommz ... .(697—707) 


Empress Gemmy0....(707—715) 


Empress Gensh0......(715-724) 
Emperor ShoOmu...... (724-749) 
Empress Koken ...... (749-758) 
Emperor Junnin ...... (758-764) 
Empress Shotoku ....(764-770) 
Emperor KOnin ...... (770-781) 
Emperor Kammu ....(781-806) 
Emperor Heizei ...... (806-809) 
Emperor Saga........ (809-823) 
Emperor Junna ...... (823-833) 


(Continued) 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF JAPAN (2)—Concluded 


THE IMPERIAL LINE OF JAPAN 


Emperor Nimmyo. . . (833-850) 
Emperor Montoku... .(850-858) 


Emperor Seiwa ...... {858-876) 
Emperor Yozei ...... (876-884) 
Emperor K6k6 ...... (884-887) 
Emperor Uda........ (887-897) 


Emperor Daigo...... (897-930) 
¥mperor Suzaku ....(930-946) 
Emperor Murakami . .(946-967) 


Emperor Reizei ...... (967-969) 
Emperor Enyii ...... (969-984) 
Emperor Kazan ...... (984-986) 
Emperor Ichijo...... (986-1011) 


Emperor Sanjo ....{1011-1016) 
Emperor Goichij6 . .(1016-1036) 
Emperor Gosuzaku (1036-1045) 
Emperor Goreizei . .(1045-1068) 
Emperor Gosanjo . .(1068-1072) 
Emperor Shirakawa (1072-1086) 
Emperor Horikawa (1086-1107) 
Emperor Toba ....(1107—1123) 
Emperor Sutoku . (1123-1141) 
Emperor Konoe....(1141-1155) 
Emperor Goshirakawa 

_ (1155-1158) 
Emperor Nijo.....- (1158-1165) 
Emperor Rokujo . (1165-1168) 
Emperor Takakura (1168-1180) 
Emperor Antoku - (1180-1185) 
Emperor Gotoba . .(1185-1198) 
Emperor Tsuchimikado 

. (1198-1210) 
Emperor Juntoku . (1210-1221) 
Emperor Chiiky6 ..(1221-1221) 
Emperor Gohorikawa 

. (1221-1232) 
Emperor ShijO...... (1232-1242) 
Emperor Gosaga ..(1242~1246) 
Emperor Gofukakusa 

. (1246-1259) 
Emperor Kameyama(1259-1274) 
Emperor Gouda... .(1274-1287) 
Emperor Fushimi . .(1287-1298) 
Emperor Gofushimi (1298-1301) 
Emperor Gonij6.. . (1301-1308) 
Emperor Hanazono (1308-1318) 
Emperor Godaigo . .(1318-1339) 
Emperor Gomurakami 

» . (1339-1368) 





98th 
99th 


100th 


101 st 
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103rd 
104th 


105th 
106th 
107th 
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109th 
110th 
111th 
112th 
113th 


114th 
115th 
116th 
117th 
118th 
119th 
120th 
121 st 
122nd 


123rd 
124th 


Emperor Chokei . -(1368-1383) 
Emperor Gokameyama 
_ (1383-1392) 
Kogen-in (Northern court) 
_ (1332-1336) 
Komy0-in (Northern court) 
. (1336-1349) 
Suk6-in (Northern court) 
. 1349-1352) 
Gok6égen-in (Northern court) 
. (1352-1372) 
Goenyu-in (Northern court) 
. (1372-1383) 
Gokomatsu-in (Northern court) 
. .(1383-1392) 
Emperor Gokomatsu 
. (1392-1412) 
Emperor Shoko ....(1412-1428) 
Emperor Gohanazono 
. .(1428-1464) 
Emperor Gotsuchimikado 
. .( 1464-1500) 
Emperor Gokashiwabara__ 
. (1500-1526) 
Emperor Gonara . .(1526-1557) 
Emperor Ogimachi (1557-1586) 
Emperor Goy0zei . (1486-1611) 
und 
Emperor Gomiz ° asti-16¥0) 
Empress My6jo .. . (1630-1643) 
Emperor Gokdmy6 (1543-1654) 
Emperor Gosai-in ..(1654 1663) 
Emperor Reigen. . . .(1663-1687) 
i iyama 
Emperor Higashiy 1687-1705) 
ikado 
Emperor Nakam Ody 1735) 
r Sakuramachi 
— . (1735-1747) 
ozono 
ng ee ge . (1747-1762) 
Empress meee a5) 
Emperor Gomomon¢i70-1779) 
Emperor Kokaku . (1779-1817) 
Emperor Ninko ... . (1817-1846) 
Emperor Komei.. . (1846-1867) 
Emperor Meiji ..- (per 
Emperor Taisho... .(1912~-1926) 
Present Emperor... .(1926-) 


THE IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON EDUCATION 


The Imperial Rescript on Education was issued by the Emperor Meiji 


on Oct. 30, 1890. It is read before the students of every school, from the 


primary school up to the university, in the Empire at the commencement and 
an anniversary of some sort and on every other great occasion of the schoo] 
and every student lays the Rescript to heart. In it are embodied the principles 
on which our educational system is based and the lectures on morals at school 


are little more than an exposition of the Imperial Rescript, which is indeed a 
bible for the Japanese nation. It reads as follows:— 


“Know ye, Our subjects! 


Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire on a basis broad 
and everlasting and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; Our subjects, 
ever united in loyalty and filial piety, have from generation to generation 
illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the fundamental character 
of Our Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our education. Ye, Our 
subjects, be filial to your parents, affectionate to your brothers and sisters: as 
husbands and wives be harmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves in modesty 
and moderation; extend your benevolence to all; pursue learning and cultivate 
arts, and thereby develop your intellectual faculties and perfect your moral 
powers; furthermore, advance the public good and promote common interests: 
always respect the Constitution and observe the laws; should any emergency 
arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State; and thus guard and maintain 
the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne, coeval with heaven and earth. So 


shall ye not only be Our good and faithful subjects, but render illustrious the 


best traditions of your forefathers. 


The way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by Our 
Imperial Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their Descendants and subjects, 
infallible for all ages and true in all places. It is Our wish to lay it to heart 
in all reverence, in common with you, Our subjects, that we may all thus 


attain to the same virtue.” 


The 30th day of the roth month of the 23rd year of Meiji. (Imperial 
Sign Manual). 


THE NATIONAL HOLIDAYS OF JAPAN (1) 


Shihohai or Four-direction-worship: This is one of the Four 
Great Holidays held by the Emperor at the time of the Tiger (4 o'clock) on 


eee : of an unknown origin. 
anuar t : i 
y e frst but it seems to have 


He worships _ to- 
eratas. G@iven..and been held at court 
every year since 


earth, the four 
directions, hills and 590, when its men- 
tion was made for 


mountains and the 
istars, so that peace the first time in his- 
tory, though it was 


may reign in the 
country, with good 
crops, in that year. discontinued during 
This ceremony is of the civil wars. 

Genshisai or First-beginning-ceremony: This ceremony is 
held at the Kashiko-dokoro, the Korei-den and the Shinden of the Imperiai 
Palace, as well as at many local Shinto shrines, on the third of Tanuary each 
year. It was first held in the Imperial Palace on the third of the first month, 
1870, when the “eight gods,” viz. the celestial and territorial gods and the 
spirits of the Imperial ancestors, were worshipped. Early in the morning, 
offerings are made at the Sanctuaries mentioned above, and when the princes 
and princesses and high courtiers are seated at their respective seats, the 
Emperor makes his appearance to offer the Tamakushi (sacred offering) and 
reads the Imperial proclamation before the gods. 

Kigensetsu or National-foundation-day: Kigensetsu (literally, 
“era-ceremony”), or National-foundation-day fails on the eleventh of Feb- 
ruary, which corresponds to the first day of the first month of the year in 
which Jimmu, the first Emperor of Japan, ascended the Throne 660 years 
before the Christian era. This day was specified in 1872 as one of the Four 
Great National Holidays. ene 

The Vernal and Autumnal Equinoxes: - Shunki-korei-sai (liter- 
ally, “Spring-Imperial-spirit-festival”) or the Vernal Equinox and Shiki-kores- 
sai (literally, “autumnal Imperial-spirit-festival”) or Autumnal Equinox are 
celebrated on the days of the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, falling generally 
on March 23 and Sept. 23, respectively, when the Emperor pays respects 
to the spirits of his Imperial fathers. These festivals had their origin in the 
ceremony that the Emperor Jimmu held on the day of the Monkey in the 
and month of the first year (660 B.C.) of his rec gs to the Imperial Throne 

is ancestors on the conquest of the country. 
Z ge of the Death of the Emperor Jimmu: The 
Emperor Jimmu, founder of the Japanese Empire, died at the time of the 
Dragon (8 o'clock) on the day rith of the Horse in the third month, 585 B.C., 
at the age of 127 years, the day being fixed as the third of April at the time 
the solar calendar was adopted in 1873. (Continued) 





National flag of Japan. 


THE NATIONAL HOLIDAYS OF JAPAN (2)—Concluded 


The Birthdays of the 
Emperor and Empress: 
‘The birthdays of the Em- 
iperor and Empress are 
named Tenché-setsu (literally, 
‘“Heaven-long-festival”) and 
‘Chikyi-setsu (literally, “Earth- 
eternal-festival”), respectively. 
The birth of the present Em- 
peror and Empress is cele- 
brated on Apr. 29 and Mar. 
"6, respectively, though the 
‘Empress’s birthday is not a 
public holiday. Tenché-setsu - 
is one of the Four National Holidays. 

Kanname-sai or Thanksgiving-days: Kanname-sai (literally, 
“God-tasting festival”) or Thanksgiving-day is celebrated on Oct. 17, when 
saké made of new grain, and boiled rice of a new crop, are offered to the 
Imperial ancestors. The ceremony is held both at the Imperial Court and at 
the Ise Shrines. 

This ceremony originated in the historic fact that Princess Yamatohime 
offered a meal to the Sun Goddess by boiling with a sacred fire some rice 
she had obtained at Sashizu from a crane which had brought it. 

Niiname-sai or Harvest Festival: Niiname-sai (literally, “New 
tasting Festival”) or Harvest Festival is held on the 23 of November at the 
Imperial Palace, when the Emperor offers the first-fruits of the year to the 
Imperial ancestors. The Emperor himself also tastes of them, and in turn 
shares them with the courtiers. 

This festival has its origin in the rice that the local gods are said to 
have offered to Prince Ninigi, the Imperial Grandson, as he is known in 
history, when he descended upon earth from the Celestial Abode of Takama- 
no-hara. 

Meiji-setsu: The Emperor Meiji, who restored the Imperial ad- 
ministration in 1868, is regarded to be such a great emperor in the history of 
Japan that the anniversary of his birth is commemorated as‘a national holiday, 
and in fact as one of the Four Great Holidays. It falls on Nov. 3, as the. 
Emperor was born on the 28th day of the ninth month (or Nov. 3, according 
to the solar calendar), in the year 1852. 

Taisho-Tenno-sai: The anniversary of the death of the Emperor 
preceding the reigning monarch is one commemorated as a national holiday. 
The Emperor Taisho, august father of the present Emperor, died on Christmas 
Day, 1926, and the anniversary of his death is commemorated as a national 


holiday. 


National flag of Japan. 
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THE LONGEVITY OF THE JAPANESE 


According to the census taken in 1935, the death rate of the Japanese 
under one year of age is 140 per thousand for males and 124 for females, 





Symbol of longevity. 


ic. an average of 1.3 babies die under one year 
of age, showing a decrease of 21.9 per thousand 
for males and ig.9 per thousand for females. 
The rate shows a gradual decrease after one 
year of age, and the lowest rate is seen for 
boys of 11 years, whose death rate is 2 per 
thousand, and for girls of ro years, whose 
average death-rate is 3 per thousand. There- 
fore 11 years and ro years are the safest ages 
‘for males and females, respectively. The rate 
rises again, till it reaches 9.8 for youths of 20 
years and 10.6 for girls of the same age. 

According to the 1935 census, the average 
longevity of the Japanese is 44.82 years for males 
and 46.54 years for females, showing an advance 
in the average age of 2.76 years for males and 
3.34 years for females when compared with the 
results of the census taken in 1930. 


THE DEATH-RATE OF THE JAPANESE 

Male Female 
——~—~_~~-__—_ e7reOrrr'_-—"— 

Age Census Census Census Census .. 

d 1930 1935 19380 1935 
Under 1 year ....:- 162.0 140.1 144.0 124.1 
1 Bee ee Se 48.5 43.1 47.6 42.1 
2 years ........-- 26.1 22.4 26.3 22.7 
5 ki epee are 7.0 6.4 7.8 ipa! 
10 (Bae eT 3.2 2.6 3.7 8.0 
15 AT Pree sy 6.0 5.0 9.0 1.3 
17 Te FS ae 9.2 8.0 11.2 9.3 
18 PT 10.3 9.1 11.7 10.1 
o 19 POPE RT eS 10.8 9.7 12.0 10.4 
20 ME pie A 10.8 9.8 12.1 10.6 
21 99 eas aes eo. 10.6 9.7 12.1 10.6 
22 19 i tga ao Siaipiteene 10.4 9.5 12.1 10.4 
23 EN RE as Sole ak 10.2 9.3 11.3 10.2 
24 fi ear ON 9.9 9.0 11.5 9.9 
25 LT San A ae 4 9.5 8.6 11.2 9.6 
30 AAD Sg 8.2 1.4 10.5 8.9 
49 Pcie ls oa. 5: ges 8A 10.5 9.6 11.5 10.1 
50 VL RS yao tigre D 18.6 17.6 13.8 12.6 
60 DPS So ea 39.2 36.7 26.4 24.2 
70 Who i's 0:5 ghee 84.8 80.4 61.6 57.7 
80 Yi sied g i kigierio * 182.7 170.2 150.3 138.5 
90 TE perme 7 841.4 313.5 302.7 
100 Mit ae »- « 666.2 604.8 694.0 642.5 





THE FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN 


Japan’s foreign 
intercourse can be 
traced far back in 
history, since she 
communicated with 
the continental king- 
doms of China and 
Korea as early as 
the first century of 
the Christian era 
and she exchanged 
envoys with them for 
centuries afterwards 
though once or twice her diplomatic relations were broken off. 

In the 16th century, the Portuguese, Spaniards and Dutch obtained 
permission from the Japanese Government to make annual visits to Japan 
and to trade with her, and Iyeyasu Tokugawa communicated with the king 
of the Dutch and other European monarchs in the 17th century. Thus Japan 
had begun to see some little progress in her foreign intercourse and trade, 
when Iyemitsu, his grandson, adopted an anti-foreign policy and closed the 
country to all foreign intercourse so that Japan remained literally in “isolation 
for three hundred years,” and unti! Commodore Perry visited Japan in 1853, 
after which the country was again opened to foreign intercourse. 

Strictly speaking, Japan’s foreign trade was started after the Restoration 
of the Imperial Government in 1868. The following statistics will show 
what prodigious progress Japan has made in her foreign trade since the 
Restoration in 1868:— 


Yokohama, 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


(1868-1936) 

Year Exports Imports Total 

¥ Ba ¥ 
TSOR ec estes e cet 15,553,473 10,698,072 26,246,545 
1870) =. SASS 14,543,013 33,741,687 48,284,650 
BEBO s. . cmhinnns. 2% 28,395,387 36,626,601 65,021,988 
POO 2 os ance Fi sdtaes 56,603,506 81,728,581 188,832,087 
LOGD. ais 0% Ss 6 efekree x 204,429,994 287,261,846 491,691,840 
1) pes SI ase ae ac, Se 258,808,065 271,731,259 530,034,324 
DOOG. BARS ERS oe 319,260,896 $71,360,738 690,621,634 
ROOG aes ceateiseS) bia, d3ous 0 423,754,892 418,784,108 $42,539,000 
TUG: oe 50 0 8 hs-a ek 378,245,673 436,257,462 814,503,135 
EULO ce sets ect she 458,428,996 464,233,808 922,662,804 
BOTS. SLA. ee 526,981,842 618,992,277 1,145,974,119 
“) Be = ee aaa eae 591,101,461 595,785,725 1,186,837,186 
OG 6:5 60,8 6.6 5.0, tee 1,127,468,118 756,427,910 1,883,896,028 
LOLS Bivens ce Pas 1,962,100,668 1,668,143,8383 3,680,244,501 
DUO ot cdh.s 5 aoe 1,948,394,611 2,336,174,781 4,284,569,892 
BURR is sce ks UN bes 1,637,451,818 1,890,308,232 8,527,760,050 
LOSES. SAE 1,807,034,837 2,453,402,256 4,260,437,093 
1926: nei ws Rs ee 2,044,727,891 2,877,484,493 4,422,212,384 
NOSE ites aso ees 1,971,955,352 2,196,314,727 4,168,270,079 
BOG. i 556.0055 55-5 1,469,852,298 1,546,070,870 3,015,923,163 
BOSE ahs otbeassss 1,409,991,707 1,431,461,226 2,841,452 ,933 
LOSE HE CR es 2,171,924,623 2,282,530,643 4,454,454,266 
BOOB. 1. carted ie tiess 2,499,078,045 2,472,236,116 4,971,809,161 
MOSS! IK Wie ec ete 8,692,975,564 2,768,681,366 5,456,656,930 


et ee 


MINERAL SPAS IN JAPAN” 


Japan is situated in a zone of active volcanoes and is therefore dotted 
with mineral spas, numbering over two hundred, which attract people from 
all directions at all times of the year. A 
hot spring is traditionally considered in 
Japan to be the best and most efficacious 
resort for curing a protracted illness. We 
have a saying to the effect that a disease 
will prove fatal that is not healed by 
taking th. baths at a hot spring, some- 
times five . six times a day, for three 

pocires s cyclic periods of seven days in three con- 
. abit Bash sta HDs secutive years. The orthodox Japanese, 
it particularly in the rural districts, seem to rely more upon the efficacy of a 
mineral spring than upon the effect of modern medicine for the cure of a 
disease, though as a general practice one does not stay at a hot spring more 
than three weeks at a time, or, as they say, three cyclic periods of seven days. 
According to their components, the hot springs in Japan are classified 
under the following six kinds: 





1. Simple hot springs 4. Seline hot springs 
Hakone, Kanagawa Prefecture Miyanoshita, Kanagawa Prefecture 
Takeo Saga Prefecture Sokokura, Kanagawa Prefecture 
lisaka, Fukushima Prefecture Yugawara, Kanagawa Prefecture 


Nagaoka, Shizuoka Prefecture oe ee woos 
itd, Shizuoka Prefecture Shima, Gumma /retecture 


Kamikochi, N Deetecia: Arima, Hyogo Prefecture 
sae Hisas Heseo - a Wakura, Ishikawa Prefecture 
Dogo Ehime Prefecture Atami, Shizuoka Prefecture 
Beppu Oita. Prefecture Shuzenji, Shizuoka Prefecture 
Nasu, Tochigi Prefecture Akayu, Yamagata Prefecture 
Goshiki, Yamagata Prefecture Yunohama, Yamagata Pref,, etc. 
Innai, Akita Prefecture, etc. 5. Sulphuric hot springs 
Kusatsu, Gumma Prefecture 


2. Alkaline hot springs Naruko, Miyagi Prefecture 


Shiobara, Tochigi Prefecture Awatsu, Ishikawa Prefecture 
Kasagi, Kyoto Prefecture Futami, Toyama Prefecture 
Isobe, Gumma Prefecture Akakura, Niigata Prefecture 
Yumura, Hydgo Prefecture, etc. Yumoto, Tochigi Prefecture 


Nozawa, Nagano Prefecture 
Shionoye, Kagawa Prefecture 
Yumoto, Fukushima Pref., etc. 


3. Carbonated hot springs 
Beppu, Oita Prefecture 
Takarazuka, Hyogo Prefecture 
Arima, Hydgo Prefecture 6. Alum hot springs 
Seto, Hydgo Prefecture, etc. | Beppu, Oita Prefecture 
Sawaguchi, Akita Prefecture Aso, Kumamoto Prefecture 
Funakoya, Fukuoka Prefecture Kirishima, Kagoshima Pref., etc. 


A hot spring is always attributed to some divine agent so that a shrine 
is built for its god, especially as the appearance of a hot spring means pro- 
sperity and fortune to the owner of the land on which it appears. 


BANKING IN JAPAN 


It was in the year 1873, six years after the Restoration of the Imperial 
administration in 1868 that the first national bank was established in Japan, 
and it was followed in quick succession by many banks, till Japan had 153 
national banks in 1878. Moreover, the National Bank Act was promulgated 





The Bank of Japan. 


in November, 1872. The Yokohama Specie Bank was established in 1880, 
chiefly for conducting foreign exchange business, and it was followed in 
1882 by the Bank of Japan, the central semi-government bank. In 1890, the 
Ordinary and Savings Bank Regulations were enacted for the control of 
banks, which by that time had grown considerably large in number, and 
the national banks were abolished in 1896-1899. The banks continued to 
increase so rapidly that at one time Japan had over 1,800 banks, though the 
number decreased to 652 in 1934, after the great economic depression, and 


to 554 in 1935, with the authorized capital of *£2,395,266,000. 


x 


DEPOSITS IN THE BANKS OF JAPAN 
(Unit: 1,000) 


Year Ordinary Savings Special 
(Dec.) Banks Banks banks Total 
1921 .......- 6,327,436 1,900,181 779,171 9,006,738 
1922 ....-..- 1,705,662 616,820 884,050 9,206,531 
1923 .......- 7,651,510 623,983 828,017 9,103,510 
1924 ........ 7,914,933 768,660 1,189,190 10,322,783 
1925 ......-5 8,702,065 890,108 1,451,520 11,048,693 
1926 ........- 9,031,090 1,064,141 1,320,565 11,415,796 
1927: 6 ete 8,906,475 1,083,098 1,475,266 11,464,837 
1928 ...seees 9,215,948 1,247 ,2%6 1,300,157 11,757,321 
1929 ........ 9,218,171 1,421,138 1,342,530 11,976,785 
1980 .cseese. 8,658,539 1,540,763 1,291,848 11,491,150 
1981 ........ 8,174,255 1,636,255 1,155,238 10,965,767 
1982.68.88. 8,181,567 1,687,248 1,345,760 11,164,575 
1983. ..2..5-. 8,727,313 1,825,258 1,331,112 11,883,683 
1984 ......-- 9,353,692 1,881,238 1,304,754 12,539,684 
1985 ....---- 9,878,685 2,004,578 1,391,611 18,809,374 
1986 ........ 10,982,117 1,842,928 1,537,953 14,312,998 
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EARTHQUAKES IN JAPAN (1) 


“Earthquakes, thunder, floods, fires and Dad” are proverbially said to 
be the five terrors in Japan. An earthquake is put at the head of the list 
possibly because Japan situated on a zone of active volcanoes has experienced 


disastrous tremors of the earth all through her history. 


The first earthquake mentioned in 
the history of Japan took place in the 5th 
year (286 B.C.) of the reign of the Em- 
peror K6rei (the 7th). It is traditionally 
said that at this first earthquake Mt. Fuji 
and Lake Biwa made their sudden appeai- 
ance simultaneously. The second large 
earthquake recorded in history occurred in 
the sth year (416 A.D.) of the reign of 
the Emperor Inkyé (the 19th). The fol- 
lowing quoted from a seismological chro- 
nology gives the years in which severe 
earthquakes took place in Japan:— 


Year Month Day 
28658. Cs. 3a — — | 
416 A.D.......-- July 24 
$59 - = ess cae April 27 
ry ( Migs Sy Gree ete Bg Nov. 10 | 
GBb Soeae rote s Oct. 4 | 
J iy lgGgees (Op a Eee June 5 | 
yf ee eae Sey Jan. vg | 
p< ie Serr eee a March 8 | 
yf egies ea Be Sept. 29 
Ly ede Oe ye Sree July 1 
9903= 2.2723 aeeess April 2 
S1G = sek cee as June 18 

1044-5 Ac ost ss cas (summer ) -- 

5 bh i a ea 5 ae April 8 

ee ie a Nov q 

LIBS & cece >%-- July 9 | 

$166 os vss» o Aug 27 | 

1067S pee July 23 
1298 2 ns i cepieses o April 23 

WOAR GER TET 8s Nov 15 
1, April 25 | 
1402 © 2.0220 e-eee Aug —_ | 
1406) i scews- ss Jan. —_ ! 
1407 kee eos Feb a ' 
{HAO Paes es rs June 21 | 
te) rere April 11 
i yee eae ee Sept. 16 
1448 220 dee ee eees — iid 
1456 “Hn ces es. - 00% Dec. 39 
oY een ea Dec. 29 





Cat-fish. 
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EARTHQUAKES IN JAPAN (2)—Concluded 


According to tradi- 
tion in Japan, a huge 
cat-fish lies under the 
ground and every tremor 
of the earth is attributed 
to the movement of the 
fish. But this subter- 
ranean fish is controlled 
by the Kaname-ishi 
(literally,  rivet-stone). 
which is situated in the 
precincts of the Kashi- 
ma Shrine in Hitachi 
Province. Once a cer- 


tain lord of the Mito 
clan tried to root the stone out, but in vain, and nobody knows how deep 


it goes down, for it is said to hold the seismic fish by the head. Experiments 
are now being made at the Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai, to discover 
whether or not the cat-fish has the power of fortelling an earthquake, and 
it has been scientifically proved that the fish can feel aa earthquake much 
sooner than man can. 

Then we have a saying that glimmering light is seen before an earth- 
quake occurs. According to Col. James Churchward, authority on the lost 
continent of the Pacific Ocean, an earthquake is due to the escape from 
the earth of gas, and his theory seems to have been pretty well received by 
scientists. 

Earthquake predicts: When an earthquake takes place, the 
Japanese are often seen to count time, generally with their fingers. They 
count it to see what it is, according to the old way of counting time, when 
the tremor has come, because an earthquake is generally believed in Japan 
to make a prediction of some kind as is seen from the following poem of 
31 syllables:— 

Ku wa Yamai; Go-shichi no Ame ni; Yotsu Hideri; 
Mutsu-yatsu naraba; Kaze to shirubeshi. 

Translation: 

“Nine means sickness; five and seven show a rain; four is for 
sunshine; while from six and eight you must expect a wind.” 

This poem means: If an earthquake occurs at the time of nine (12 
o'clock) sickness will prevail; if it comes up at five (8 o'clock) or seven (4 
o'clock) a rain is coming; sunshine is predicted by an earthquake at the 


Debris of Earthquake, 1923. 


_time of four (10 o'clock); but a wind is to be expected if an earthquake 


takes place at the time of six (6 o'clock) or eight (2 o'clock). 
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THE EARTHQUAKE MEMORIAL HALL (1) 


Irmunediately after the Great 
Earthquake tock place on Sept. 
I, 1923, at 11.56 a.m., many 
fires broke out in Tokyo, re- 
ducing most of its buildings 
to ashes and burning maay 
thousands of people to death, 
as shown below:— 

Houses burned down 

and destroyed ... 366,262 
K llewey cee uy 22S. 59,065 
Missing Ft. of oks 1,055 





The Earthquake Memorial Hall. 


At the old site of Hifukusho or Cloth Depot of the Army, which was 


= ee 3 
te fie ae = 


an open space of over 16 acres, more than thirty 
thousand refugees, who took shelter from fire, 


ae were literally roasted to death by a whiriwind 





= that swept over the place bringing fire in its 
wake, and their bones, after cremation, were 
piled up mountain-high. These bones were put 
in 260 barrels of 40 lit. each, and enshrined in 
a temple erected in the compound. The temple, 
which is called the Earthquake Memorial Hall, 
is a three-storeyed building and, besides the 
charred bones, preserves a record of twenty 
volumes, which contain the whole list of all the 
ill-fated people, not only of the old site of the 
Cloth Depot, but of the whole city of Tokyo, 
numbering altogether 58,885, excepting those 
whose bereft families desire to enshrine them 
in their own localities. On Sept. 1, every year, 


The Earthquake Memorial Tower. religious services are held at the Memorial Hall 
in honour of the ill-fated people, when tens of thousands of their bereft 


families and friends come to 
pay their respect to the memory 
of their unfortunate relatives. 
Monument of the ill- 
fated school-children: Over 
5,000 = school-children —_ were 
killed in the Great Earthquake 
and its subsequent fire, and a 
monument was erected to their 
memory in the same compound 
of the Memorial Hall. The 
fund contributed by 182,027 
school teachers and children 
amounted to 14,066.47. 





BERS 


eae 


The Monument of the IlJ-fated School-Children. 


(Continued) 
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THE EARTHQUAKE MEMORIAL HALL (2) 


Buddhist statues of charred bones: Two Buddhist statues 
are made of the charred bones of the Cloth Depot. One of them is that of 
Amitabha, 3 ft. 3 inches high, and it is enshrined in the Jiko-in Temple 
near by the compound of the Earthquake Memorial Hall. The other statue 
called the Bankotsu-Kannon (or 10,000-bone-Kannon), of about the same 
size, is installed in the Bukkyo-Kaikan (Buddhist Hall), : 

a few doors from the Jiko-in Temple. These two 
images, because of their being made of the bones, attract 
numerous visitors on September first every year. 

A thousand images: The Bukkyo-Kaikan 
has a thousand small wooden images of Buddhism con- 
tributed by one Shingo Kurahashi with the prayer that 
the soul of his beloved son, Commander Shinji Kura- 
hashi, who died at the age ot forty-two, might have 
repose in the land of the dead. 

The Eko-in Temple: The Eko-in Temple is 
situated near the eastern end of Ryogoku-bashi Bridge, 
Tokyo. It is a memorial temple built in commemora- 
tion of those burned dead at the big fire of Meireki. 
Umeno, 16-year-old daughter of Hikoye, a pawn-broker, 
fell in love with an apprentice-boy so deeply that when 
she saw that her love could not be realized, she con- 
tracted an illness, which proved fatal. Her funeral 
service was held at the Hommyoji Temple, Edo, on the 
r8th day of the first month (January), 1655. The 
Furisode, her favorite dress, which was used on her coffin at the funeral, 
was sold to an old-clothes dealer. On the anniversary of her funeral the 
next year, another was held at the same temple for another 16-year-old girl, 
Kino by name, a daughter of a paper-dealer. The same Furisode-dress was 
brought on her coffin, and again it was sold. On the 18th of the same month, 
1657, the same Furisode-dress came to the temple for the third time when a 
funexal rites were observed for another 16-year-old girl, who was called Iku, 
daughter of Kiyemon, a koji (malt) maker. The horrified priest did not sell 
the dress this time, but he burned it up in his garden, when, the burning 
dress blown by a strong wind, the temple caught fire, resulting in one of 
the most destructive fires in Japan. The fire broke out at the Hommyo+i 
Temple, Hongo, in Edo (Tokyo) at the zodiac time of the Dragon (8 a.m.) 
on the 18th day of the first month (January) in 1657 (the third year of 
Meireki era, and kept on burning for three days and nights before it was 
controlled, destroying two thirds of the Shogunate capital of Edo. It is said 
that no less than 107,000 were either burned dead or drowned in the River 
Sumida during the big fire. Priest Doyo, of the Zojo-ji Temple, built the 
Eko-in Temple to pray for the peaceful repose of those ill-fated people, and 
a mass service is still held at the temple on the seventh day of the seventh 


month (July 7), every year. 





The 10,000-Bone 
Kannon. 
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THE JAPANESE CASTLE (1) 


The castle made its first appearance 
in Japanese history, according to the Nihon- 
shoki, when the Emperor Jiminu, the first 
of the Imperial line, built what may be 
literally translated as a “‘castle-rice-field” on 
the camp during his cxpedition against 
Yasotakeru, a local chief. Prince Sahohiko, 
rising in revolt against the Emperor Suinin 
(the 11th) defended himself, for some time, 
in the Inaki or rice-straw-castle in the 5th 
year (25 B.C.) of his reign. Another straw- 
castle was built by Mononobe-no-Moriya, 
when Soga-no-Umako attacked him in 587 a.v. It was built of rice-straw 
piled up around a house. During the reign (640-644) the Soga father and 
son made a castle of their residence, beside which an arms store whs built 
with a moat around it. The Mizuki or water-castle was built in Tsukushi in 
ae narereotnereier seer -- 670 by keeping water inside a large 

ee Se embankment. But it was during or after 
the reign (668-671) of the Emperor Tenji 
(the 38th) that a castle worthy of its name 
made its appearance in Japanese history, 
and castles were built in Tsukushi, Nagato, 
Iki, Yamato, Sanuki and Tsushima_ pro- 
vinces for defence against the invasion of 
Shiragi, a kingdom in Korea. The castles 
of Akita, Taga and Izawa were among the 
largest built in the north, the last-mentioned 
occupying a plot of land which, according 
to the ruins recently brought to light, measured 5 cho (cho=60 ken) in the 
east, 38 ken (ken=6 Japanese feet) in the west, 5 cho 52 ken in the south 
and 5 cho 52 ken in the north. Castle-building made remarkable progress 
during the protracted hostility between the two military families of Minamoto 
and Taira in the 12th century, the castle of Ichinotani, which Yoshitsune 
Minamoto captured in 1184, being one of the best known in those days. 
Masashige Kusunoki, who is known as a typical tactician of great loyalty, 
built several castles in which he withstood the attacks of the Ashikaga forces. 









ne ie 


, ee 


The Akashi Castle. 





The Takamatsu Castle, 





THE JAPANESE 


The Ohita Castle. 


castles were remorselessly pulled 
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CASTLE (2)—Concluded 


‘Then came the military dynasties of 


ue Ashikaga (1338-1574), Oda (1574-1585), 


‘Foyotomi (1585-1603) and ‘Tokugawa 
(1603-1867), which were the msot repre- 
sentative feudal days of Japan, and large 
numbers of castles were built in those days, 
since most local lords lived in castles or 
fortified residences. It is recorded that 
during a period of 446 years, 1182-1629, no 
fewer than 1,828 castles were destroyed. 
From this fact it is easy to imagine how 
thickly Japan was dotted with castles in 
her feudal days. In 1872, however, when 
prefectural governments were established in 
place of the abolished clans, most feudal 
down, leaving less than a dozen standing. 


Castle-building: Of the ancient construction of a castle little is 
known, but the medieval and modern castles were constructed on the basis 
of Kuruwa or carved-circle, consisting of the outer and inner Kuruwa, with 


a moat between, which was, as 
a rule, about 15 ken (ken=6 
Japanese feet) wide. The castle 
proper was called Hommaru or 
central citadel, and a castle usual- 


ly had Ni-no-maru (and citadel), © 


San-no-maru (3rd citadel), Higa- 
shi-maru (east-citadel), Nishi- 
maru (west-citadel) and Kita- 
matu  (north-citadel), — besides. 


The date of their appearance in © 


the construction of a castle is not 
known, but these citadels are 





The Kumamoto Casile. 


found in the Osaka castle, which was built by Hideyoshi Toyotomi in 1583. 
A castle had several entrances besides the front and back gates, which were 
called the Ohte and Karamete gates, respectively, and the Edo castle had 


thirty-six gates in all. 





The Fukuyama Castle. 





8 bina 35 te i at 
The Okayama Castle. 
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THE NAGOYA CASTLE 


The Nagoya Castle, one of the few old-time ones still preserved in 
Japan was among the besi and strongest of the kind in our feudal days. It 
was built in 1610, under the instruction of Iyeyasu, the founder of the 


Tokugawa régime, by such 
lords as Maeta, Mohri, Kuro- 
da, Yamanouchi, Hachisuka, 
etc. The castle, which is 15.5 
cho (cho=11g yards), east to 
west and 17 cho, north to 
south, covers an area of 10 
chobu (chobu=2.45 acres). It 
is built in such a situation that 
it commands extensive plains 
in all directions. 

Kiyomasa Kato, war- 
lord of Kumamoto, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the 
Japanese invasion of Korea 
in 1597, attended to the build- 
ing of the Tenshukaku 
(castle-keep or donjon), which 
is of five storeys standing on 





The Nagoya Castle. 


strong basements built of huge stones by pouring melted lead between them. 
It is traditionally said in feudal days that no stone that touches the ground 





The Gold Dolphin. 


during its trip to its castle-site should be 
used in the building of a castle, and it 
is praiseworthy how Kato devised an 
ingenious way of transporting the 
tremendous stones from great distances 
in such a way that they did not touch 
the ground on their trip to Nagoya. In 
the castle-keep there is a well into which, 
it is said, Kato threw some gold pieces 
in order to keep its water pure and clean. 

The Nagoya Castle is famous for 
the two gold dolphins on its roof. The 
female dolphin is 2.51 metres high and 
1.96 metres round, while the male one 
is 2.59 metres high and 2.07 metres 
round. The gold used in the two dol- 
phins weighs 165,275 grams. The gold 
dolphins were once taken down during 


the Meiji era to be shown at an exposition held at Vienna, Austria. The 
Nagoya Castle is preserved as a national treasure but it is open to the public. 
It is the most typical castle of Old Japan. 


THE SHIMENAWA OR SACRED ROPE 





Shimenawa on a Torii. 


The Shimenawa or sacred rope 
is hung before a Shinto shrine, over 
the entrance gate to a dwelling-house 
er else round a place which is con- 
sidered sacred or has to be kept sacred. 
According to the Shinto belief, no evil 
can pass beyond the line of the Shime- 
nawa. 

The Shimenawa consists of two 
strands of rice-straw plaited together, 
in a left-handed or positive way, repre- 
senting positivity and negativity, to 
which nature owes its existence. In the 
proper arrangement of the Shimenawa, 
its beginning or larger end should be 


on the left-hand side of the shrine or the god, though this rule seems to be 
little observed today. The rope has along it a few rice-stalks hanging at 
intervals Formerly, as the original 


name of the rope indicates, the root- 
ends of the straws were plaited into 
the rope, with the head hung partly 
down. Though the straw is shorn of 
its ears and hung with the root-ends 
down, the ears were left on the stalks 
in former days, as they were the most 
significant part of the rope. Lastly, 
the Shimenawa has stripes of white 
paper or cloth, called “migite” or 
“nusa,’ hanging between the clusters 
of the straws. According to a certain 
interpretation, these little pieces re- 
present the hands of the Emperor 
reaching out for a good crop in the 
country. 





Shimenawa around a cacred three. 


When the Goddess Amaterasu, divine ancestress of the Impeiral Family, 


forced by Tajikarao or Prince Mighty-power, out of the Celestial Cave, 
3 ee in Gish she had hid herself because of 





Shimenawa with Nigite hanging down. 


the repeated offences of her brother, Prince 
Susanoo, a rope was put across the entrance 
of the cave by Prince Futodama to prevent 
the Sun Goddess from going back into the 
cave again. The rope was called “Shiri- 
kume-na-nawa” meaning “Don’t-retreat- 
rope,” which name was shortened to the 


present “shimenawa.” Like the Torii, which cleanses the heart of the Shinto 
devotee, the Shimenawa sanctifies the place or thing around which it is put. 
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THE WANAWA OR SACRED ROPE OF NEW YEAR (1: 
THE WANAWA OR SACRED ROPE OF NEW YEAR (2) 


Concluded 


Kombu: The tangle is called in the Japanese language “kombu,” 
which suggests “yorokobu” or “joy.” Hence, it stands for joy or happiness 
in the Sacred Rope. 

Daidai and Yuzuriha: Daidai (bigarade) and Yuzuriha (daph- 
niphyllum macropodum suggest homonymously “from generation to genera- 
tion” (dai=generation) and “hereditary bequeathal.” 
Hence, they are important in the Sacred Rope of 
Wanawa, because in our feudal days nothing was a 
greater disgrace to a samurai family than to be officially 
extinct since it had to continue in order to serve the 
lord for generations. 

Hondawara: Hondawara (sargassum enerve) 
is a sea-weed, which bears numerous berry-like air- 
vessels. ‘“Dawara” sounds like “tawara,’ which is the 
bale of rice. Now, rice was essential in the feudal 
days of Japan because the salary and allowance of the samurai were paid in 
it. Hence, hondawara signifies wealth in the New Year 
decoration. 

Urashiro: Urashiro or gleicheniaceae is a kind 
of fern. Its leaves are white on one side from which 





4 
3 
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Shimenawa. 


Every Japanese house is decorat- 





ed, or, as the original Japanese means, 
“blessed” with what is called the 
Wanawa or circle-rope at New Year. 
It is a modern modification of the 
Shimenawa or sacred rope (which see). 
Decorated with the following articles 
for bringing luck, the rope is placed on 


Daidai. 


the alcove (Toko-no-ma) or the sacred 
comes its Japanese name (ura=back; shiro=white). It 





place of a Japanese home as well as 


therefore stands for honesty and sincerity which the 


at its front entrance:— O-Sonae. 


samurai of old so greatly prized. 


O-Sonae: O-Sonae (Honorable-offer- Dried persimmon: Dried persimmons on 





ing) is also called “Kagami-mochi” (Mirror- 
rice-cake). It consists of two cakes of pound- 
ed rice, and represents the sacred mirror, 
one of the Imperial Regalia of Japan. The 
Sacred Rope is generally put on the O-Sonae. 
Lobster: A boiled lobster is indis- 
pensable to the New Year decoration. It is 
called “ebi” in the Japanese language, and 
expressed by two Chinese characters meaning 
“sea-old,” because a lobster has a bent body 
like that of an old man. Hence in the New 
Year decoration, it signifies longevity. 





Wanawa- 


(Continued) 





Hondawara. 


and sumi (charcoal), homonymously mean- 
ing “place” and “dwell,” respectively, are 
sometimes used in the Sacred Rope of the 
New Year, signifying “to live at a place.” 
United with the bigarade (daidai=genera- 


skewers are also necessary in the New Year decoration, 
as they signify health and success in life. 

Tokoro and 
sumi: Tokoro (poly- & 
gonum multiflorum) * 





Urashiro. 


tions), these two objects, uniriviting as they look, mean “to live at one place 
for generations,” and this in turn implies loyalty to one lord. 


THE TORII 


The Torii is a simple gateway of rough logs erected at the approach tg 
every Shinto shrine. The word “torii,” which, as it stands, means a bird. 
perch, was derived from the Indian word “Torana,” trom which severa| 
European words, such as “tor,” “door,” etc. have come, though the Indian 

Torana” has threecross-bars on top while the Japanese torii has only two, 

The torii-dates as far back in history as the : 
pre-historic days of Japan. The Goddess Amaterasu, 
ancestress of the Imperial Family, had a rude brother 
by the name of Prince Susanoo. According to the 
oldest sesord of the country, the prince laid waste his 
sister's gardens, defiled her new palace, threw a horse's 
hide over her loom, and proved himself unruly and 
wicked in many other ways. Disgusted by the repeated 
misconduct of her brother, the Sun Goddess hid herself 
behind the Ame-no-Iwato (or Celestial rock-door), and 
it is recorded that in consequence the world was 
thrown into utter darkness. The Eight-Million Gods 
sat in council at the Yasukawara (or Fields of Peace), 
and it was decided, among other things, that Tokoyo- 
Naganaki-dori (or Perpetual-daylight-long-singing-bird), +s the long-crowing 
cock was called, should proclaim the break of day at the entrance to the cave. 
The tori is therefore an imitation of the gateway on which the mythological 
cock perched. The gods then made music and danced before the cave, so 
that the inquisitive Goddess peeped out to see what all the noise was about. 
Tajikarao (or Prince Mighty-power) seized this opportunty to open the 
cock-door. The Goddess Amaterasu was now out of the cave and sunshine 
began to reign again over the country. ; 

Now, the Japanese cock has been known, from time immemorial, to 
herald dawn. He is such a good time-keeper that he crows, or thrice 

E Sake announces the time regularly 
ee 3 








Torii. 





early in the morning, so that 
three torii before a Shinto shrine 
represent the three crowings: o 
announcements of the cock. As 
the cock is an announcer of the 
passing of night and the coming 
of day, so do the three torii pre 
pare the heart of a pious wor 
shipper for his purified appea® 
ance before the god. His passing 
under the god-gate expels the 
darkness of his heart as darkness is lifted at dawn. The torii is therefore 
the purifier of an unclean body and soul. When the Japanese worships at 
"a shrine, he claps his hands three times, (now generally twice) thereby making 
a rather loud sound. Then he reverently bends his head over them in adol® 
tion. This clapping of the hands is called “Kashiwade,” meaning “clapping 
of clean palms,” but phonetically the hands clapped are in imitation of 4 
yo ale (young cock), which flaps its wings when it crows or announct 
e time. 





Be ; 
The Torii of Inari Shrine. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF TORII (1) 


TT 


KUROKI TORII: Most primitive kind 
of Torii; made of round logs with their 
barks on; consists of two posts, Kasaki 
(top-bar) on top and Nuki (cross-bar). 





KASHIMA TORII: The type of Torii 
standing in front of the Kasshima 
Shrine; both ends of Nuki (generally 
square) run through the iwo posts. 





HACHIMAN TORII: Two posts are 
round and a little slant; Kasaki and 
Shimai have both ends cut in a slant- 
wise. 


TT 


SHIMMEI TORII: The type of Torii 
standing in front of the Ise Shrines; 
simplest form of Torii; consists of two 
round posts, Kasaki (sometimes octago- 
nal) and Nuki. 





KASUGA TORII: This has Gakunuki 
(vertical bar between Kasaki and 
Nuki) ; Kasaki and Shimaki (below 
Kasaki) have both ends cut vertically 
straight; square Nuki running through 
round posts. 





MYOJIN TORII: Most common type 
of Torii; Kasaki and Shimaki are a 
little inclined upwards at both ends. 


(Continued) 
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WARAZA TORII: 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF TORII (2)—Concluded 


TI 


Two posts have INARI TORII: The same type as that 


i jin Torii; only it has Daiwa 
Netsutsumi (root-wrapper) to keep of the Myojin ; 
them from rotting; Kasaki has a metal (stand-circle \ between the posts and 
protection. Shimaki. 
— 


RYOBU TORII: 
Almost similar to 
Inari Torii; only 
it has Hikae-ba- 
shira (side-posts) 
to keep it from 
slanting. 





—_ 


TORII: 
gables 
Shimaki 


—— 


NUME 
This has 
between 
and Nauki. 





MIWA TORII: Special to the Miwa 
Shrine. It has two side Torii heside 


the main one. 


NNO TORII: The same type as 
ics of the Inari Torii with gables on 
top of Kasaki. 


SUMIYOSHI TORII: 
Two posts are square. 





THE DIET BUILDING OF JAPAN 


The Diet Building stands majestic and imposing in Nagata-cho St., 

the White Hall St. of Tokyo, and its stepped white tower is seen from most 
parts of the city. 
The Diet Building covers a site of 20,946 tsubo or 17.04 acres. It 
BERT was completed in 1936 at the 
cost of *f25,6000,000, 27 years 
after the plan was first made 
and 19 years after the work got 
first under way. The building 
is in a modified Renaissance 
style, with its exterior finished 
with white granite. Its front 
entrance measures 681 ft. from 
end to end and it is 292 ft. 
wide, from the front to rear 
entrance, and 216 ft. high. 
There are 393 rooms in the structure and the auditoriums of the Upper and 
Lower Houses are provided with 635 seats each, while the gallery has 770 
seats for the Upper and 922 seats for the Lower House. 

The basement of the building is occupied mainly py the heating plant, 
an electric transformer and a printing plant. The rooms of the first Aoor 
are chiefly for the clerks and other employees of the Diet. There are two 
audience halls, one for the 
House of Peers and the other 
for the House of Representa- 
tives, on the second floor, which 
is reached by a broad flight of .* 
steps leading up to the massive , + 
colonade. The assembly rooms 
for both Houses are two storeys 
in height with balconies that 
may be entered from the third : 
floor, their seats being arranged 
in a semi-circular formation 
facing the long platform that runs across full length of the rooms. 

The materials used in the building of the Diet are brought from 
different parts of the country; granite and marble from Hiroshima, Kyushu 
and Okayama Prefectures, and lumbers of keyaki (zelkova) and hinoki 
(Japanese cypress) from many different provinces. Most decorative motifs 
used in the wood carvings and mouldings represent ancient Japanese folklore 
and mythologies, the phoenix in bass relief being the Japanese symbol for 
eternity. 

The new Diet Building was opened for assembly at the 7oth session 
of the Diet in 1936. 
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The Diet Building. 
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The Tower of the Diet Building. 
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THE INSIGNIA OF COMMAND (1) 


Saihai: The Saihai is a baton of command. It has a bunch of 
nazrow pieces of thick paper, which are either red, white, golden or ‘silvery 
in coleur and less than one inch wide and about a foot long. They number 
ninety-eight in representation of the ninety-eight thousand war-gods and are 
tied to one end of a lacquered 
handle of nurude-wood (rhus 
semialata), 1.2 to 1.8 ft. or 
sometimes 2.8 ft. long, with 
metal fittings at both ends. 
The nurude, for which we 
use two characters meaning 
“victory-tree,’ ($€78) Is con- 
®\ sidered to be the best wood 
Ly to be used for the handle of 

the saihai. 


The word “Saihai” 
means “clearing the front” and the Saihai was 
considered to have a special power of leading 
soldiers to victory, for the Japanese baton seems to have been modelled 
after the Gohei or zigzag paper-offering used at the Shinto shrine. Yoriiye, 
a warlord of the Minamoto family, it is recorded, handed a red Saihai to 
Shinra-Saburo Yoshimitsu and this is the first time 
that the Saihai is mentioned in history. But gen- 
erally the Saihai is believed to have been invented 
much later, and it was commonly used during the 
eras of Genki (1570-1572) and Tensho (1573-1591): 
The Japanese expression “Saihai wo furu” (to shake 
the Saihai) means “to take the lead” or “to assume 
the hegemony” (like “to wield the sceptre.”) — 

Gumbai-uchiwa: The Gumbai-uchiwa 's 
a war-fan. We quote a few lines from the Kokon- 
Yoran (Manual of Present and Past): “The wat 
fan clears dust, produces a wind and commands the 
soldiers. Hence it is for a general and not fot 


<= a private soldier. 





The Saihai. 





Samurai wielding 
the Saihai. 








Prince Jogu (or Shdtoku) is said 

sy, to have used one, which is preserved at the peel 

The Gumbai-Uchiwa. Temple.” Shingen Taketa defended himself wit r 

warfan, when attacked by Kenshin Uyesugi. Ujitsuna Hojo and sae 

Toyotomi commanded their soldiers with the Gumbai-uchiwa on the yer 
fields. In Sumo (Japanese wrestling) the Gyoji (umpire) wields a “Gum 


uchiwa,” which is lifted up for the winner. (Continued) 
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THE INSIGNIA OF COMMAND (2)—Coneluded 


The Gumbai-uchiwa is made of iron leather with a lacquered handle 


of the nurude like the Saihai. The fan may be oval or round and sometimes 
it bears some mystic words. 





The Sennari-Hyotan. 


Umajirushi: The 
Umajirushi or horse-badge 
may not be properly called 
a sign of command, but 
it marks the place on the 
camp where the lord or 
general stands to stimulate 
the morale of the army. 
According to some record, 
the Umajirushi was first 
used by Ujiyasu Hojo in 
the 16th century, and it 
was quite popular during 
the latter periods of the 
same century. 

Among the best 
known Umajirushi is that 


of Hideyoshi Toyotomi, 


who added one gourd to ” 





Samurai carrying a Matoi. 


his Umajirushi every time he won a battle till his Umajirushi knowa as the 


Sennari-hyotan or 1,000-gourds was a scare to his enemy. 





The Matoi. 


The Matoi: 


cates the place where the leader stands. Or, it was 
often borne by him behind his helmet. The Matoi 
was of various shapes and sizes, but the commonest 
one consisted of a flag or ensign of the leader. It 
is said that the first Matoi in history was used by 
Daidoji, a samurai under Ujiyasu Hojo, who made 
a Matoi of the mark that he took from a warrior 
of the enemy. The Matoi is now commonly used 


by the fire-brigade. 


No more sign of command 
than the Umajirushi is the Matoi, which also indi- 
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COMMODORE PERRY MONUMENT (1) 


Rear-Admiral L. A. Beardslee 
was a naval cadet on board the 
U.S.N. “Plymouth” when Com- 
modore Perry visited Japan as a 
messenger of peace in 1853. 

In October, 1900, Rear-Ad- 
miral and Mrs. Beardslee came to 
Japan on a sight-seeing tour and 
the first place they visited on land- 
ing at Yokohama was Kurihama, 
Shimoda, where forty-seven years 
before Perry had landed. What 
was his disappointment to find that 
the landing-place of the Commodore, 
whose coming to Japan in 1853 was 
epoch-making in her history, had 
been left quite unmarked. 

Acting on the suggestion of 
Admiral Beardslee for markng the 
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Monument at Landing-Place of Commodore 
Perry. (Erected July 14.1901). 


place, the America’s Friends’ Association, whose membership consisted of 


fete 


Monument of Commodore Perry Monument 


Preservation Society. 





those Japanese who stayed in of 
visited the United States of Arner 
ica, appointed a committee for 
drawing up plans to raise the 
necessary funds for erecting 4 
‘aonument at Kurihama, Shimoda. 
he appeal made by the America’s 
Priends’ Association was quickly 
responded to, and the monument 
was completed on July 6, 1901. It 
‘s made of granite obtained m 
Miyagi prefecture, and it measures 
15 ft. high, 8 ft. wide and 1.3 ft. 
thick, and weighs about ten tons, 
It stands on a foundation of stone 


taken from the Toné River, 18 ft 


“high, 11 ft. wide and 5 ft. thick, 


. . . J a 
weighing nine tons, so that 10 


the monument stands 33 ft. high. 
( Continued 
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COMMODORE PERRY MONUMENT (2)—Concluded 


The ceremony of unveiling the monument took place on July 14, 
rgor, or the 47th anniversary of the landing at Kurihama of Commodore 
Perry in 1853. The function proved very attractive and was attended by 
quite a large number of prominent people, both Japanese and foreign. The 
U. S. Government sent the three men-of-war, “New Yor >” “Yorktown” 
and “New Orleans,” commanded by Rear-Admiral F. Rogers, grandson of 


Commodore Perry. It was Rear-Admiral Rogers, who unveiled the 


monument. 

The Japanese inscription on the front consists of sixteen Chinese ideo- 
gtams meaning “Monument marking the landing-place of Commodore Perry, 
U.S. A.”, and on the back the Japanese reads “Landed June 9, 1853 (old 
calendar); erected July 14, 1901.” 

Kurihama, Shimoda, where the Commodore Perry Monument stands, 


can easily be reached from Miyanoshita by following the map below: 
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TOWNSEND HARRIS MONUMENT 


In memory of Townsend Harris, the first U. S. consular representatiy 
: nas PR aS ¢ 
in Japan, a stone monument inlaid with a carved bronze plate of his head 
was erected by the America’s Friends Association in the compound of th 
Zempuku-ji (literally, Good-fortune), a Buddhist temple situated at the fon 
of the Sendaizaka Hill of Azabu, Tokyo. It was unveiled on Dec. 19, 1936 
. Townsend Harris was appointed 
Consul-general in Japan on Aug. 4 
1855, on the recommendation of Commo. 
dore Matthew Calbraith Perry and arrived 
at Shimoda, Izu Peninsula, on Aug. 21, 
1856. In November, 1857, Harris came 
to Edo, the Shogunate capital (Tokyo), 
to conclude a treaty with Japan. This 
was signed at Kanagawa in June, 1858, 
Harris was appointed U. S. Minister 
io Japan on Jan. 7, 1859, and he estab. 
lished at the Zempuku-ji Temple the 
American legation in Japan, the first 
diplomatic establishment of any foreign 
country in Tokyo. He remained until his 
retirement in 1862, and he died on Feb. 
25, 1878. He lies buried in the Green 
wood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 
The American legation remained in 
the Zempuku-ji Temple until 1873, though 
the part of the temple where Harris stayed was destroyed by fire in 1863. 
Harris used to say that he might tempt a patriotic Japanese to commit 
murder if he went out for a walk, of which he was very fond. In’ stead 
going out of the temple, therefore, Harris took his exercise on the verandi 
of the temple till it was entirely worn out unter his shoes. This veranda 
was lost when a fire destroyed a part of the temple several years ago, but 
most rooms of the temple where Harris lived are still preserved, and man) 
articles that he used while there are exhibited in them. They are open © 
every tourist who visits the temple. 
The Sakasa-icho: The gigantic gingkotree of the temple is said 
to have grown up from a staff that Priest Shinran, the founder of the Jodo 
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Townsend Harris Monument. 


sect of Buddhism in Japan, put into the ground. It is called “Sakasa-ich0 


(inverted-gingko-tree). d 

The U. S. flag was hoisted on top of an icho or gingko-tree that aie 
before his residence in the compound of the temple. The tree died some ia 
ago, but a new gingko-tree has grown up at the same place where the " 
tree stood, 


GENERAL GRANT’S TREES (1) 
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Ulysses Simpson Grant came to Japan on July 3, 1879, on a world tour 
he made after his second term as President of the U. S. A. was completed. 
During his stay in Tokyo, a reception was given at Uyeno Park in his honour 
by the Tokyo Municipality, where many classical games, which the Emperor 
Meiji honoured with his presence, such as shooting, fencing, and dog-racing, 
were shown for his entertainment. On Aug. 10, the Emperor Meiji proceeded 
to the Hama Detached Palace, where General Grant was received in audience 


at the Nakanoshima Tea , Pavilion. 


MEMORIAL TREES 
planted by 
General and Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant 


General Ulysses Simpson Grant, ex-President of the United 
States of America, arrived at Nagasaki in 1879, whereupon Meiji 


Tenno despatched an Imperial envoy and a warship to greet him. 


On his arrival in Tokyo, July 3rd, the General was hailed with great 
enthusiasm by its leading citizens. Meiji Tenno weicomed him as 
the guest of the nation and placed the Hama Detached Palace at 
his disposal. 

Imperial audiences, sight-seeing, and various kinds of enter- 
tainment were arranged for him. On August 25th, the final enter- 
tainment was held in honour of General and Mrs. Grant in Ueno 
Park, at which Meiji Tenno was graciously present. 

In commemoration of this event, General Grant planted a 
hinoki (Cypressus lawsoniana), and Mrs. Grant a gyokuran (Magnolia 
grandiflora), both of which have grown thick and tall. But few 
people know the history of the trees. Therefore, we who had the 
privilege of participating in the welcome event fifty years ago, have 
erected this memorial tablet near them. 

Viscount Enrcui SHIBUSAWA 
Baron Taxasut Masupa 
August 1929 


el 





(Continued ) 
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GENERAL GRANT’S TREES (2)— Concluded 


In commemoration of their visit to Tokyo, General and Mrs, Grant 
planted a hinoki (Cypressus lawsoniana) and a gyokuran (Magnolia grand, 
flora), respectively, in front of the Téshdgu Shrine dedicated to Iyeyasu Toky. 
gawa, in Uyeno Park. The General planted a pine-tree also in the precincts 
of the Zdj6-ji Temple in Shiba Park. These trees, which were no more than 
a foot high when planted, are now gigantic trees, and tourists from the 
U. S. A. constantly visit them. 


Grant Hinoki 
Planted by Gen. U. S. Grant 
August 25th 1879 


Grant Gyokuran 
Planted by Mrs. Grant 


August 25th 1879 





Cypressus lawsoniana Magnolia grandiflora 








GRANTS’ TREES AT UYENO PARK 
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GRANT PINE 
















with Mrs. Grant and 
their youngest som 
During their stay in 
Japan they were guests 


of honour of the Ear 


Planted by General 
Ulysses S. Grant, 18th 
President of the United 
States of America, in 
July, 1879, when he 
visited Japan on his 


tour round the world peror Meiji. 


Grant Pine 
at the Zdjoji Temple. 
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“THE NAMAMUGI AFFAIR” (1) 


MURDER OF RICHARDSON 


A small monument in stone erected at the Namamugi terminus of 
the Yokohama street-car line marks the place where Charles Lennox Richard- 
son, a British merchant, was murdered by a warrior of the Satsuma clan 
on the 2yst of the eighth month (Scot. 14th, new calendar), 1862. 

Hisamitsu Shimatsu, lord of 
the Satsuma clan, accompanying 
S. Ohara, the Imperial messenger, 
was coming along the old Tokaido 
Highway on his way from Edo to 
Kagoshima, the seat of his clan. 
When his old-time procession ap- 
proached Kanagawa, then a smali 


ners on horseback were seen on 


GQ 


the same highway. They were 
William Marshal, a British silk 
merchant, Woodthrope Charles 
Clark, an employee of the Aug- 
ustin Heard Co., Charles Lennox 
Richardson, and his wife Bor- 
rodaile. They had been to the 
Daishi shrine, Kawasaki, and they 


The Namamugi Monument. 


were returning home to Yoko- 
hama. It was about two o'clock in the afternoon. When the Shimatsu 
procession came near, Richardson and his wife, who were some ten yards 
ahead of the other two, pulled their horses to make way, but the road was 
too narrow for the procession in a double file to go on past the standing 
horses. A stout warrior stepped out of the procession to talk to Richardson. 
Clark, who feared something wrong might happen, called to Richardson, 
telling him to come back. Thereupon, Richardson and his wife turned their 
horses, which put their heads into the procession, The warrior struck at 
Richardson with his sword, and before Richardson had time to ride on, two 
mortal blows had been dealt him. Marshal and Clark came to his rescue, 
and they helped him out, but before they had ridden a thousand yards, he 
fainted on horseback through hard bleeding and fell off, dead. 
(Continued ) 
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THE NAMAMUGI AFFAIR (2)—Concluded 


MURDER OF RICHARDSON 
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The foreign community of Yokohama was thrown into great con. 
sternation when the news reached it of the murder of Richardson, and John 
Neale, the British Charge d’Affaires, demanded of the clan of Satsuma the 
execution of the murderer and a hundred thousand pounds sterling as an 
indemnity, which Satsuma refused, insisting that the warrior was one Okano, 
a ronin, who had come to see the procession of his former lord. After 
repeated negotiations, the Shogunate Government agreed to pay the indemnity, 
but Satsuma would not pay it. In the following year, seven British men-of 
war visited Kagoshima to demand the indemnity. Satsuma fired at the 
British fleet, which returned the fire destroying a few houses in Kagoshima. 
The bombardment lasted three days, at the end of which the British fleet 
left Kagoshima, sustaining a heavy loss of some fifty casualities, inclusive 
of a commander. Satsuma, however, paid the indemnity on Nov. 1, 1863, 
and the trouble was settled. This is known as the “Namamugi Affair” in 
the history of Japan. It is interesting that the late Fleet Admiral Togo, when 
still a boy, saw the bombardment of Kagoshima and even then was deeply 
impressed by the fact that Japan was at the mercy of an invading navy, 2 
fact which greatly influenced his subsequent career. 

The Satsuma Clan: ‘The Satsuma clan, situated at the southera 
end of Kyushu, was one of the strongest and largest clans in Feudal Japa™ 
It was ruled by Shimatsu for little less than ten centuries, and it played 29 


impostant réle in the restoration of the Imperial administration in 186 


THE OLD TOKAIDO ROAD 


Guests arriving from Odawara traverse a part of the old Tdkaidd 
(“East Sea Road”), between Odawara and the suspension bridge across the 
Hayakawa (“Rapid River”), below Yumoto. Guests who come or go by 
motor or bus between Yokohama~Miyanoshita (45 miles) journey for the 


greater part of the way over this road—which runs through regions famous 
in the history of Japan. 
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One of the fifty-three Stages. 


Along the Tokaido in feudal days passed gorgeous processions of the 
damy6, ot overlords, on their way to and from Yedo (Tokyo) and Kyoto. 
It was the main highway between the Eastern parts of Japan, and before the 
advent of railways it was crowded with a constant stream of traffic. Under 
an edict of the Shogun, daimyé and their wives were compelled to reside in 
Yedo for stipulated periods. This was done so that under the watchful eye 
of the Shdgun there would be less tendency among powerful clans to rebel 
against the Shdgunate government. Furthermore, the tremendous cost of 
these damyo trains with their hundreds of retainers prevented the accumula- 
tion of funds necessary to equip and move armed forces. There. were 53 
post-stations where the daimyd stayed overnight. These have been im- 
mortalized in Hiroshige’s color-print series: The Fifty-three Stations of the 


- Tokaido. 


The road is noted for its bordering pines which in places meet over- 
head, forming sylvan tunnels. In places age, the needs of an expanding 
populace, and the widening of the road ior modern traffic have thinned out 
these trees, but there still remain enough of them for travelers to realize how 
beautiful the road must have been in feudal days and what interesting sights 
must have been presented by the vast number of people, mostly foot-travelers, 
along its entire route. 

An interesting trip is to proceed by motor car or bus from the Fujiya 
Hotel to Lake Hakone, and there connect with the Tokaidé bus line, rejoin- 
ing the Miyanoshita road at the suspension bridge, which occupies the site 
of the old feudal bridge, thence journeying back to the hotel by bus, or on 
to Odawara, if desired. In many places along this route may still be seen 
the large stones which paved this winding road through the Hakone District. 
From it the views of mountains, sea and shore line are worthwhile, 
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THE FIFTY-THREE STAGES OF TH# TOKAIDO (1) 


The Tokaido 
is one of — the 
Eight Do’s (literally, 
Roads) or Districts 
into which Japan 
was in feudal days 
and still is divided. 
besides Kinai; 
namely, Tokaidd 
(East-sea-road), ‘0- 
san-do _(East-mount- 
ain-road), Hokurt- 
ku-d6 (North-land- 
road), San-y6-dé (Mountain-sunshine-road ), San-in-d6 (Mountain-shade- 
road), Nan-kai-d6 (South-sea-road ), Sai-kai-dé (West-sea-road) and Hok- 
kai-dd (North-sea-road), and it consists of fifteen provinces, which are: 


Iga Ise Shima Owari Mikawa 
Totomi Suruga Kai Izu Sagami 
Musashi Awa Kazusa ShimGsa Hitachi 


The first mention of the Tdkaid6 was made in the Nihonshoki (720 
4D.) in connection with the appointment by the Emperor Sujin (the 1oth) 
of Shidd-Shégun (or Generals for Four Roads), of whom Takenunakawa 
was sent to the Tokaidd, and this district has played an important rdle ever 
since in the history of Japan. Prince Yamatotake, for instance, came to 
Suruga, one of its provinces, on an expedition, during which he was attacked 
by the rebels who set fire to the grass around him. The prince defended 
himself by cutting the grass down with the Imperial sword, one of the 
Regalia, which from this incident was named Kusanagi-no-Tsurugi or Grass 
cutting-sword. The two important shrines, the Kashima and Katori, are 
situated in the province of Shimdso. Then Yoritomo, of the Minamoto 
family was the founder of Kamakura, where he established the Shogunatt 
Government and Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and Iyeyasu, the founders of the 
Shogunate dynasties of Oda, Toyotomi and Tokugawa, respectively, hailed 
from this Do of Tékaidd. During the Tokugawa régime, which lasted for 
a little over two centuries and a half, the Tokaidé was perhaps the most 
important highway in Japan on account of the frequent communications 
made between the Imperial and Shogunate Governments at Kyoto and Edo 


Tok i 
(Tokyo), respectively. (Contin ued) 








THE FIFTY-THREE STAGES OF THE TOKAIDO (2) 





Mt, Fuji by Hiroshige. 
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Concluded 


The Tokaido is 
perpetuated by the 
immortal brush of 
Hiroshige, the Uki- 
yoye painter, who 
painted the “Fifty- 
three Stages of the 
Tokaid6” between 
two capitals of the 
east and west. The 
Tokaidd Railway is 
one of the main 
lines.in Japan, and 
a quick train runs 


between Tokyo and Kyoto, 523.3 kilometers, in less than nine hours, but 
in feudal days it took an average pedestrian about two weeks, and an express 
messenger three or four days to cover the distance of 125 Japanese 77 between 


the two capitals. 


THE FIFTY-THREE STAGES OF THE TOKAIDO 


Nihombashi 
Shinagawa 
Kawasaki 
Kanagawa 
Hodogaya 
Totsuka 
Fujisawa 
Hiratsuka 
Oiso 
Odawara 
Hakone 
Mishima 
Numazu 
Hara 
Yoshiwara 
Kamahara 
Ait 2 
Okitsu 
Ejiri 


Fuchu 
Maruko 
Okabe 
Fujieda 
Shimada 
Kanaya 
Hisaka 
Kakegawa 
Fukuroi 
Mitsuke 
Hamamatsu 
Maisaka 
Arai 
Shirasuga 
Futakawa 
Yoshida 
Miabura 
Akasaka 


Fujikawa 
Okazaki 
Ikekoibuna 
Narumi 
Miya 
‘Kuwana 
Yokkaichi 
Ishiyakushi 
Shono 
Kameyama 
Seki 
Sakashita 
Tsuchiyama 
Mizuguchi 
Tshibe 
Kusatsu 
Otsu 


Kyoto 


PRINCESS KONO-HANA-NO-SAKUYA-HIME, 
Name-sake of the Sakura or Cherry 


When Prince Ninigi-no-Mikoto, popularly known as the Celestial 
Grandson because he was the grandson of the Goddess Amaterasu, ancestress 
of the Imperial Family, was sent down to govern the earth, he alighted on 
Mt. Takachiho, at the foot of which the prince met a charming princess 
walking on the beach. “Who might you be?” the prince asked. The maid 
replied, “I am daughter of Oyamatsumi. My name is Kono-hana-no-Sakuya- 
Hime, and I have an elder sister, who is called Princess Iwanaga.” When 
the prince asked her to marry him, she directed him to see her father, Prince 
Oyamatsumi, to ask for his permission. Oyamatsumi was so pleased to learn 
the wish of Prince Ninigi-no-Mikoto to marry one of his daughters that, by 
both daughters, he sent the prince a present of a hundred stands of food, 
so that by accepting them the prince might live as long as a rock, since the 
elder sister’s name of Iwanaga suggested longevity (iwa=rock; naga=long- 
life). ‘The younger sister’s name stood for as great prosperity as that of 
flowers, her name meaning “Tree-flowers-blooming-princess.” Prince Ninigi- 
no-Mikoto, however, accepted the younger sister, sending the elder sister 
back to her father. But when it was seen that Konohana-no-Sakuya-Hime 
was soon with child, the prince became suspicious and disowned the child. 
“3 will go through fire,” the suspected princess said to him, “and if I come 
out unhurt, the child is yours.” The princess built an Uzumuro or doorless 
room, to which she set fire after secluding herself in it. But she was unhurt 
and the prince’s doubts were dispelled. She therefore gave birth to Princes 
Ho-no-Teru-no-Mikoto, Ho-no-Suseri-no-Mikoto and Ho-no-Ori-no-Mikoto, 
the last-named being the grandfather of the Emperor Jimmu, the first of the 
Imperial line of Japan. 

It is generally believed that “Sakuya” of Kono-hana-no-Sakuya-Hime 
has become corrupted into “Sakura,” which is the Japanese word for “cherry,” 
and because the cherry-blossom is so well-known, the “tree-fiowers” or “the 
flowers” was accepted to designate the cherry. 

Few pines grow at Hakone. While Mt. Fuji and the Five-lake 
District abound in beautiful groves of pine-trees, Hakone and its vicinity are 
notorious for their lack of these trees, hardly any pines being found there 
excepting a few that were recently planted. According to tradition, Kono 
hana-noSakuya-Hime once got one of her eyes hurt by a pine-needle. “No 
pine-trees shall ever grow in this part of the country,” she said cursing the 
pine; hence few pines grow in Hakone and its vicinity, where the pious people 


will have no pine-decoration, but instead the sakaki-tree before their gate at 
the New Year. 








FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 
THE EMPRESS KEEPS HER PROMISE BY DEATH 


“Which do you love better, your brother or your husband?” Prince 
Sahohiko asked his sister, Sahohime, in 26 3.c. She was the consort of the 
Emperor Suinin (the rth) and had a baby-prince. She had little idea what 
her brother had in mind, and so innocently expressed her preference for 
her brother. 

“Love is often replaced by love, sister,’ Prince Sahohiko went on. 
“You enjoy the exclusive love of the Emperor but he has many other ladies 
with him. You little know that some day you will entirely lose his love and 
affection. If therefore you kill your husband on my behalf and help me to 
the Throne, you shall enjoy peace and happiness during the rest of your life.” 

When, soon after this, the Emperor visited the Empress at the Kume 
Palace, he took a nap with his head resting on her lap. This was a good 
chance for her, but she felt that she could not commit regicide, yet neither 
could she disobey her brother. A tear trembled upon her eye-lids, and 
dropped upon the cheek of the sleeping Emperor. 

“I had a queer dream” the Emperor said, waking up. “I had a 
small snake of brocade-colour about my neck and I was caught in a shower 
coming from the direction of Mt. Saho (after which Sahchiko and Sahohime 
were named.) I wonder what this dream portends.” 

“The small snake of brocade-colour, my lord, is the cord of the dagger 
I have, hidden here,” the Empress replied, taking out the dagger her brother 
had handed her. “And the shower was my own tears.” Then she went 
on to tell the Emperor all about the dark plot hatched by her brother, asking 
the Emperor to forgive him. 

“You are innocent, so do not worry,” the kind Emperor said to the 
Empress, but soon after he sent a punitive force against Sahohiko, who built 
a fort of rice-straw, which withstood the siege of the Imperial army for over 
a year. 

“T shall be held responsible for the death of my brother,” the Empress 
said to herself. “If my brother is killed, how can I avoid criticism and 
remain as Empress?” 

Taking therefore her baby-prince, Sahohime ran into the straw-fort 
where her brother had entrenched himself, and no words of the Emperor 
could bring her out of it. Ar last the straw-fort was set on fire. Then the 
Empress, carrying the young prince in her arms, came out to the gate of 
the fort. 

“I came into the fort” she said “in the hope that I might save my 
brother. But all is over now. I cannot outlive him, for I hold myself 
responsible for his death. The prince belongs to the Emperor, to whom he 
must be taken.” “When I am gone,” the Empress added after delivering the 
prince. “I should like the Emperor to marry one of the five daughters of the 
governor of Tamba Province, who are all reputed for fidelity and truth- 
caw fort was burned down and Sahohime with her brother was burned 

. That was in the year of 24 B.c. 2, Soe " 
Z Sie Emperor Suinin, eosin the last wish of his faithful lamented 
wife, married Princess Hihasuhime, daughter of the governor of Tamba 
Province. She was the mother of the Emperor Keiké (the rath). 


SALT SUPPLIED TO INVETERATE FOE 


THE MAGNANIMITY OF LORD UYESUGI 


Terutora Uyesugi (also called Kenshin) and Harunobu Takeda (also 
called Shingen) were two great warlords and tacticians who fought each 
other at Kawanaka-jima in Shinano Province. They fought for over twenty 
years. The Kai clan, of which 
Taketa was lord, has no seas 
and it depended for the supply 
of salt upon its neighbouring 
clans. In 1567 Ujisato Imagawa — 
and Ujiyasu Hojo, lords of his 
two neighbour-clans, made a 
secret agreement to supply the 
Kai clan with no salt. So 





Taketa was in great distress me ED, See x 
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because of the shortage of salt. Peso = = Mie 


Terutora Uyesugi, who 
heard of this inhuman act of 
stopping such an article of daily 
need, was indignant with Imagawa and Hojo, and he expressed his sympathy 
with his mortal enemy by offering salt to him. 

“We have been fighting with each other all these years,” Uyesugi said 
to Taketa through a messenger, “but we mean nothing base, for we are 
meeting each other in fair play. It is mean of Imagawa and Hojo to cut 
off your supply of salt, which is an article of daily necessity. We have 
plenty of salt in my provinces. If you need salt, we can supply you with any 


quantity that you may require. I will see that it is supplied at a reasonable 
price.” 


Uyesugi striking at Taketa at Kawanaka-jima. 


Taketa and his clan were very grateful for this humane act of 
Uyesugi. 

Taketa died in 1573. When the news of his death reached the Kasuga 
castle, Uyesugi was taking his meal. He stopped his eating, spat out all 
food he had in his mouth, rinsed it in order to pay his respects to the 
deceased lord. And for three days, Uyesugi prohibited music in his clan 
in mourning for his inveterate foe. 


Terutora Uyesugi died a little later in the same year, and before his 
death, he wrote a 31-syllable ode, which reads in effect: 
“Whether Paradise or Hell, 
My way is as right as a full moon 
And my heart no less free of the clouds.” 


89 
LADY KAZUTOYO YAMANOUCHI 


One day in the autumn of 1578 there came to the Azuchi castle of 
Lord Nobunaga Oda, in the province of Ohmi, a horse-dealer from Sendai, 
a town famous for its fine horses in the northern part of Japan. He had 
with him a splendid stallion, which was too dear for any samurai of the 
clan to buy. Kazutoyo Yamanouchi, a low-rank samurai of promise, felt 
very sorry that he could not buy the horse and went home quite dejected. 

_ “What is it that ails you?” his wife asked when he got home. “It is 
nothing that concerns a woman,” was the cold reply, for in feudal days a 
samurai considered it a shame or something socially undignified to consult 
his wife on any matter relating to his duties. He appeared so disappointed, 
however, that his worried wife insisted upon knowing the nature of his 
trouble. 

“There came a horse-dealer from Sendai,” Yamanouchi said at last, 
and he has a fine stallion, finer than any that we have here in the castle. 

But it is so dear that no samurai of the 
clan can afford to buy it, and'I fear he 
may have to take the horse back. Its 
possession would mean immediate promo- 
tion for me. Nothing is harder indeed 
than poverty in this life.” 

“How much is the horse?” his 
sympathetic wife asked, after listening to 
what her husband had to tell her. “Why, 
ten ryd of gold, and the dealer would 
take no less,” Yamanouchi sighed crest-fallen. “Here is ten ryd” his wife 
said, offering her husband ten pieces of gold, which she took out of the 
drawer of her mirror-stand. “Take this and buy the horse” “Where on 
earth did you get this large sum of money?” demanded the surprised husband 

evidently in escstacy. 

“My mother gave it to me when I married,” his wife said simply. 
“I have kept it in my mirror-stand all these years.” “When my mother gave 

it to me,” she went on to explain, “she told me never to spend it except on a 
thing of great consequence to my husband. When we were poverty-stricken, 
you being out of employment, for a long time, I never thought of using this 
money, but my mother’s words always rang in my ears and I restrained 
myself. I am glad that I have not waited in vain. Take then the money 
immediately and buy the horse before it is too late.” 

There was a horse-display in the Azuchi castle a few days later, and 
Lord Oda took notice of the specially fine horse which Yamanouchi rode. 
The lord was very much pleased when it was explained how Yamanouchi, 
though of a low rank as samurai, had managed to buy the horse. “Double 
his allowance at once,’ Lord Oda said, “not because he owns that fine horse, 
but because he saved us from shame and dishonour. If the horse-dealer had 
gone back taking the horse, we should have been made a laughing-stock for 
having no samurai who could buy one horse.” ’ , 

Later on Yamanouchi was created a local daimyo or lord in the province 
of Tosa. 


“ 
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MADAM GALATIA, WIFE OF TADAOKI HOSOKAWA (1) 


Lady Komano, wife : . 
Mitsuhide Akechi, a favorite ot Senet Oe “Wi ae ie 
assassinated Lord Oda in 1582 for personal grievances, Hosokawa, aie 
a daimyo on the side of the assassinated Shogun, divorced his wife Lady 
eae because he did not wish to be called the husband of a fe 
whose father had committed regicide. Lady Komano returned no word of 
protest, but silently obeyed her husband, and taking leave of him lived a 
San and solitary life in the mountains of Mitsuno in the province of 

Her mother was a pious lady, who always told her daughter to be true 
and faithful in all circumstances. Lady Komano therefore remained true to 
her mother’s wise counsel. After the separation from her husband, Lady 
Komano was often sneered at as the daughter of a traitor, so that some of 
her friends even advised her to commit suicide. 

“T know it is much harder to live in this way than to die,” she said. 
“But it is cowardly to choose the easier way. Separated as I am from my 
husband, I am nevertheless still his wife. How can I commit suicide without 
his order? If my death is justified, my husband will send me word to that 
effect, and it will not be too late to die after I receive his instructions.” 

Hers was indeed a life of faith and devotion, for she was entirely given 
to praying for the repose of her departed father and mother. Her mother 
had died soon after her father had assassinated Oda. She also prayed 
fervently for the prosperity of her husband. News of her chastity and loyalty 
reached the ears of Hideyoshi Taiko. He therefore told Hosokawa to call 
back his divorced wife, so that Lady Komano was reunited to her husband 
in 1591, after a separation of some ten years. 

Ip was after her reunion with Hosokawa that she learned of Chris 
tianity. One Takayama, a tea-master, who was very intimate with her 
father-in-law and a faithful believer in Christ, told her about his religion. 
Interested now in the teachings of Christ, Lady Komano, in disguise, made 
frequent visits to the Christian church, and when she could not attend 1t 
herself, she sent her lady attendant in her place. She was now determined 
to be baptized in spite of her difficult situation; and, she even told her 
Christian Father that she was willing to go to church in a coffin if necessary: 
This was of course a sin, and her confessor immediately told her so. He 
promised, moreover, to authorize her lady-in-waiting to give her baptism. 
Lady Komano was therefore baptized by her maid, and her baptismal name 
was Galatia, by which she was called among her Christian friends. 

After her baptism, Madam Galatia studied Portuguese and Latip very 
diligently so that she might read the Scriptures and books of devotion. — 

Upon returning from Kyushu, where he had been sent on an, exped 
tion, Hosokawa found his wife almost a fanatic in her belief in Christian’) 
and no efforts whatever on his part could dissuade his wife from what : 
considered her folly. She would not on any account give up her faith eve 


at the cost of her Jife. (Continued) 
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MADAM GALATIA, WIFE OF TADAOKI HOSOKAWA(2) 
Coneluded 


_— ped bg baited Boe mth was sent by Tyeyasu Tokugawa to lead an 
: ¢ yesugi in Aizu Province. Hosakawa knew that 
if he went east, Mitsunari Ishida, who was jealous of Tokugawa, would take 
Lady Komano as a hostage or prisoner. So Hosokawa left a 31-syllable poem 
with his wife, which read: 
“Nabiku-na yo, Waga Mase-gaki no Ominayeshi 
yer At 2 Beha ae 
Oiokoyama yor: Kaze wa fuku tomo.” 
Translated, the poem means in effect: 
“Do not yield, Ominayeshi of my hedge, 
Even though a wind should blow from Mt. Otoko.” 

Ominayeshi or patrinia scabiosaefolia, which is a tender plant, is often 
compared to the weaker sex, and Otoko means “man.” Hence the poem 
implies that weak as Lady Komano was, like an ominayeshi-plant, she must 
not yield even when an adverse wind might blow from the mountain of man. 

Sure enough, soon after the departure of her husband on the expedition, 
Lady Komano received a message from Mitsunari Ishida inviting her to come 
to the castle of Osaka. She at once replied that because her husband was 
away from home, she could not leave it. The message was repeated three 
times, and she replied in the same way. Then the indignant Mitsunari sent 
a few soldiers cn the 16th of the July, 1600, to take Lady Komano prisoner. 

“Unreasonable as the enemy are,” Lady Komano said to her people 
when she heard of the troops coming against her, “they belong to the Toyo- 
tomi family, to which we are too much indebted to raise our hands against 
the attacking troops.” This she said because Mitsunari Ishida was one of 
the Shogunate ministers of Toyotomi. 

Then she called to her side her two sons, one ten years old and the 
other nine, and explained the situation to them. She told them to be 
prepared for death as become sons of a samurai rather than be humiliated 
by the enemy. “We understand, mother,” they said with one voice. “Say 
good-bye to your father and grandfather” she said, and they repeated it 
saying “Good-bye, father. Good-bye, grandfather,” clasping their hands in- 
nocently in veneration, when their mother, steeling her heart, struck at them. 
Just at this moment, Shdsai Ogasawara, a faithful retainer came in with a 
halberd. : 

“Shésai, help me,” Lady Komano said to him, as she tried to lift her 
hair to receive the sword on her neck. 

“That’s not the way, Madam,” Shdsai explained. At this she bared 
her breast for him, saying: “Now then.” 

“But I cannot. Please move forth a little,” he asked, since there was 
not enough room for him to cross the threshold of his mistress’s chamber. 

“With your permission,” said Shdsai, lifting his halberd. Then Galatia 
plunged forward and died upon the halberd. # 

Shdsai also committed suicide on the verandah, and Galatia’s ladies- 
in-waiting all followed their mistress’s example, except one by the name of 
Shino, whom Komano ordered to survive her to tell her husband about the 
last moments of her mistress. Then Shino disguised herself as a maid-servant 
and escaped out of the castle to carry the message of Galatia’s noble death 


to her Lord, Tadaoki Hosokawa. 
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KAGA-NO-CHIYO, GREATEST HOKKU-POETESS (1) 


Every Japanese admits that Kaga-no-Chiyo is the greatest Hokku. 
poetess Japan has produced, Hokku being an ode of seventeen syllables. She 
has left many Hokku odes which are familiar to the Japanese. 

When Chiyo married one named Fukuoka at Kanazawa, she wrote an 
ode reading: 

“Shibu karo ka 
Shiranedo Kaki no 
Hatsu-chigiri.” 
The ode as it stands means: 


“Whether astringent or not, 
I know not, 
But this is my first picking of a persimmon.” 

But the play is upon the word “Hatsu-chigiri,” which homonymously 
means “first picking” and “first engagement.” In the ode Chiyo means to 
say that she will marry for the first time though she does not know whether 
her married life will be happy or not, like the picking of the first persimmon, 
of which one cannot tell whether it will be astringent or not. 

But her married life was “astringent” and it did not last long, for 
she lost her husband when she was 27 years old. She wrote an ode on 
his death: 

“Oki-te mitsu 
Neie mitsu Kaya no 
Hirosa kana.” 
Rough translated: 
“I sit up and see; 
I lie up and see; 
O how wide the mosquito net is! 
When her only son died, 2». 





who used to hunt dragon-flies, 
she expressed her grief in the 
following poem: 
“Tombo-tsuri 
Kyo wa dokomade 
Itta yara.” 
“The dragon-fly catcher— 
How far today, 
Has he gone, I wonder!” 
(Continued) 


Chiyo in a mosquito-net. 
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KAGA-NO-CHIYO, GREATEST HOKKU-POETESS (2) 
Concluded 


In neither of these two odes, does Chiyo describe her sorrow direct, 
though it is fully implied in them, for implication is often more eloquent 
than expression. 

A friend of hers sent her the following 17-syllable ode: 

“Hana sakanu 
M: wa shizuka naru 
Yanagi kana.” 
“One who bears no flowers 
Leads as quiet a life 
As does a willow-tree.” 
To this Chiyo replied in a Hokku also, reading: 
“Hana sakanu 
Mi wa kuru: yoks 
Yanagi kana.” 
“One who bears no flowers 
Can act as freely 
As can a willow-tree.” 

Her friend meant that one who has not the flowers of life leads as 
quiet a life as that of a willow-tree, which is not bothered by crowds of 
people who come to see its flowers. Chiyo, however, corrects it in her ode, 
which means that, as she has no flowers, her husband and son having died, 
she can act as freely as does a willow-tree, which having no flowers can toss 
about as the wind blows, without any fear of the flowers being shaken off. 

Kaga-no-Chiyo died in 1795 at the age of 74 years. Her jisez or 
death-bed ode reads: 

“Tsuki mo mite 
Ware wa Kono-Yo wo 
Kashiku kana.” 
“Having viewed the moon even 
I take leave of this life 
With a blessing.” 

Her idea is: Of all things she has viewed, the moon is the most 
beautiful, and she has no wish to linger on in this life, which she leaves 
with her blessing. 


THE SHOGITAI MILITARY UNIT 


When, after the battle of Toba in January, 1868, Yoshinobu Toky, 
gawa, the 15th Shogun, was determined to restore the administration to the 
Imperial Government, his dissatisficd loyal warriors held a secret meeting at 
the Entsii-ji Temple, Yotsuya, to discuss the question of supporting the 


Shogun. At their second meeting, which was 2 ooops 
held at the Hongan-ji Temple, Asakusa, they Ree 
numbered over 500, and calling themselves the 
Shégitai, meaning “righteousness-upholding- . 
party.” pledged themselves to stand to the last — 
by their master, the Shogun Yoshinobu Toku- 
gawa. who had been put on his good behaviour 
at the Daiji-in Temple, Ueno. Meanwhile the 
castle of Edo was delivered to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment on April 4, and soon after Edo was 
renamed Tokyo or “East-city” in contrast to. 
Saikyo or “West-city,’ as Kyoto is sometimes 


called. 


But the loyal warriors of the Shogun were Sot Ege 
disgruntled with the surrender of the castle, and — Graves of the Shogitai unit. 
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the Kan-yei-ji Temple, the family temple of 

Tokugawa, gave every facility to the pro-Shogunate troops. When Yoshinobu 
Tokugawa left Tokyo for Mito, where he remained on his good behaviour, 
the Imperial army ordered the disbanding of the pro-Shogunate malcontents, 
including the Shdgi-tai, Junchi-tai, Byakko-tai, Garyi-tai, Manji-tai, Shim- 
boku-tai, etc. who demanded that their ex-Shogun be appropriately appointed 
by the Emperor. They refused the order, so the Imperial army of some 





$ 
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 ¥en-vel-ji Temple. 


15,000 strong, under the command of Masujiro 
Omura, whose statue now stands on Kudan Hill, 
made its general attack from three directions, on 
the pro-Shogunate troops. The Shogun’s troops 
offered strong resistance, but brave as they were, 
they proved no match for the united forces of 
the six local clans, which, constituting the Im 
perial Expeditionary Army, soon occupied Ueno. 
The Kan-yei-ji Temple quickly caught fire and 
all its main buildings were reduced to ashes. 
After the bloody battle of Ueno, eighty- 
three slain proShogunate warriors were left ut 
cared for on the battle-field, because they were 
anti-Imperialists. Priest Bukki, of the Entst-? 
Temple, with government permission, therefort 
buried them after cremation, and he set up 


grave-stone over them. In 1875 a monument was erected on the place of theit 
cremation to the memory of the loyal pro-Shogunate warriors. It is 25.2 °° 
high, and its simple Japanese inscription composed by Tetsutaro Yamao™® 


a retainer of the Shogunate Government, reads: “The grave of the 


falles 


in battle.” A Buddhist service is held in their honour before their gt’ 


on May § every year. 


Co 


9 German diplomat. 


THE BYAKKO-TAI UNIT (1) 


In 1928, Benito Mussolini, 
the Italian Duce, dedicated a 
stone monument on Mt. Iimori, 
Aizu, in Fukushima Prefecture, 
to the memory of the Byakko-tai 
warriors, for whose patriotism 
the Italian premier expressed 
great admiration. More recently, 
a German diplomat also erected 
another monument in their 
honour. 

Upon the Restoration in 1868 of the administration by the Shdgua 
to the Emperor, the local clans in the northern eS yates 
part of Japan formed a league in support of 
the ex-Shdgun, Yoshinobu Tokugawa. So the 
Imperial Government sent an expeditionary 
army under the command of Prince Arisugawa 
When the Imperial forces approached, in July 
of the same year, Takayasu Matsudaira, Lord 
of the Aizu clan, organized four new military 
units, namely: 

1. The Shujaku-tai (“red-sparrow”) unit 
of samurai, 18 to 35 years of age, who 
were the picked troops of the clan; 

2. The Seiryi-tai (“blue-dragon”) unit of * 
samurai, 36 to 49 years of age, who were — 
bed bring ge 5 the en ars battle: . The se oneiment dodicated by 

3. The Gembu-tai (“black-rock”) unit of the Italian Duce. 

- samurai, 50 to 60 years of age, who were 
er to defend the boundaries and barriers 
@ Se ot the clan; and 

4. The Byakko-tai (“white-tiger”) unit of 
samurai, 16 to 17 years of age. 

These units of four colours were all 
named after four war-gods of China. The 
Beakko-tai unit was divided into three parties; 
i.c., Shichi, Yoriai and Ashigaro, but here, as 
‘n most references to the Ainu forces, the 
‘shichii” part is desginated by the Byakko-tai 
unit, The unit consisted of thirty-eight youths, 
sixteen to seventeen years of age, according to 
~ the Japanese way of calculating age, but being 
' too young to engage im active operations they 


rhe wounment erected by ~ were left behind in the Wakamatsu castle. 
i (Continued ) 





The W «lcamatsu Castle. 
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THE BYAKKO-TAI UNIT (2)—Concluded 


The Imperial Army came marching against the clan of Aizu, and ip 
every battle they heavily defeated the Aizu forces. The Byakko-tai boys, 
therefore, held a council of war in the castle to discuss whether they should 
apply for permission to go to the front to defend the clan. They were 
distressed at being left idle in the castle while their elders were fighting losing 
battles against such odds. So they filed a fervent petition with the clan 
minister, asking him to send them to the front. Lord Takayasu Matsudaira 
was deeply touched by their loyalty, and on the 22nd of August, when the 
lord marched forth to take the field in person, the Byakko-tai unit accom. 
panied him. 

“We are to fight for the clan and die for our Lord,” they all said in 
ecstacy, for the day had at last come for which they had been longing. They 

were dressed alike, each wearing 


@ a short skirt, and each had a 
, white towel wrapped around his 
forehead. These brave boys 
fought gamely in several engage. 
nents, but they were utterly 
nowerless before the overwhelm- 
ing odds of the enemy. On the 
following morning, Aug. 23, 
they lost touch with their lord, 
and by that time eighteen of them had died in battle. 

In despair and tired out, these boys, now numbering only sixteen since 
four had been separated from them, made their way towards Wakamatsu 
castle but only to find their retreat cut off by the enemy. They went there- 
fore up Mt. limori, east of Wakamatsu, and found the castle entirely sut- 
rounded by the enemy, and a part of the castle already burning. “Let us 
choose death before humiliation,” they said, for they thought that their lord 
had died. Sitting therefore squarely on the ground, they bowed their last 
farewell to the castle, where they thought their parents had taken refuge, and 
all committed Aara-kiri. The four lads who had lost their way came too late, 
for their comrades had already expired, so they also killed themselves to jo! 
their comrades in the other world. 

After the suicide of the Jads, the mother of one of them came to the 
mountain in search of her son and found Sadao Tinuma still alive. She 
carried him down the mountainside and nursed him. He eventually © 
covered and told the sad but inspiring story of the last moments of his 
comrades-at-arms. 

” {re is interesting to remember that H.J.H. Princess Chichibu is daughter 
of His Excellency Tsuneo Matsudaira, the present Minister of the Imp 
Household. His Excellency, who was Japanese Ambassador to the Court f 
St. James for several years, is the fourth son of Takayasu Matsudaira, daimy 
of Aizu, for whom the Byakko-tai so loyally gave their lives. 





Mt. limori. 
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THE LOYAL SUICIDE OF MUNEHARU SHIMIZU (1) 


The Shogun Nobunaga Oda was desirous of taking” possession of the 
western part of the San-yo or, as it is popularly known, Chugoku (Central 
Province) District, which belonged to Terumoto Mori, and Hideyoshi Toyo- 
tomi leading the van of 30,000 strong, arrived at Okayama, near the eastern 
frontier of the district, on the 15th of the 3rd month, 1582. Lord Mori had 
built seven castles on the frontier in his defence, and Muneharu Shimizu was 
appointed to take charge of the Takamatsu Castle, the strongest of them. 
it was garrisoned by only 5,000 troops and its fall or surrender would prove 
fatal to Lord Mori. So Hideyoshi was anxious to capture the castle. 

pn Lord Mori was no _ less 

z aware of the importance of Taka- 
7 matsu Castle so he offered to 
1g. increase the feudal ailowance 
; made to Shimizu. 

“No, my lord” Shimizu 
# said, declining the promotion. “TI 
ay a gp am going to defend the castle at 
es ic en the risk of my own life against 
Sf fa ee Pyne the odds of the enemy. Because 

Lis se ~ a ee 


SF HSS we Toyotomi invites many of our 















eg pe ae coe local chiefs with a lucrative offer, 
a S-tue -T may be suspected of betraying 

The Takametsu Castle surrounded with water. you. No, my lord, I have pledged 
my loyalty and ! would not accept your offer at any cost.” 

Hideyoshi evidently made light of the small garrison, and thought 
he could capture the castle in no time. But every attack he made was 
repulsed by the brave garrison. One day Hideyoshi sent Lords Kuroda and 
Hachisuka as messengers of peace into the castle and offered Shimizu the 
whole province of Bitchu if he would surrender. 

' “No loyal samurai serves two lords,” Shimizu replied resolutely. “I 
have been appointed keeper of this castle by Lord Mori, my master, who 
has full trust in me. It becomes the samurai of the Chugoku District to be 
tempted by no idea of gain or profit. We consider righteousness before life. 
You might offer me the whole land of Japan, but it would not move me 
in the least.” 

A short time Jater Kuroda visited Shimizu again by himself and said: 
“Lord Oda holds sway over the country. A wretched future awaits you, 
however persistent you may be. Ponder the matter carefully, and your future 
too, for you will enjoy a longer future if you come over to Lord Oda.” 

But Shimizu remained adamant, only repeating what he had said 
before. Finally he added: “I am determined to die in the cause of my 
master by sharing the same fate as this castle. It is my duty to the lord, 
who has been kind to me all these years. Say no more, but let us meet each 
other on the battle-field.” ie 

(Continued) 
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THE LOYAL SUICIDE OF MUNEHARU SHIMIZU (2) 


When every effort had proved abortive to capture the castle, Hideyoshi 
decided on what is known as Mizu-zeme (water-attack) By this the castle 
was to be surrounded with water from the River Ashimori. !t is said tha 
the dams built by the Toyotomi troops measured 28 cho (cho =360 Jap. ft.), 
20 ken (ken=6 ft.) long, 4 ken high and 12 ken wide, costinz 63,504 Roky 
(koku=4 bushels) of rice and 635,040 kan (Ran=10 sen in old currency) 
of coins, from the 7th to roth of the 5th month. Then the ‘akamatsu Castle 
looked like a floating castle to the great glee of Hideyoshi, the leader of the 
besieging forces. The reinforcements of Lord Mori arrived on the 2rst, but 
they could not approach the castle on account of the water, which was 
increasing every moment. 

In the meantime Hideyoshi too asked for reinforcements, and the 
Shogun Oda leading an army of 35,000 strong was about to leave Kyoto for 
assistance, when Mitsuhide Akechi assassinated him on the eve on his depar. 
ture. Mori then proposed peace by showing a samurai-like sympathy with 
Hideyoshi, who had lost his master. Hideyoshi accepted it on condition 
that Shimizu of the Takamatsu Castle should commit suicide, on account 
of his persistent resistance. 

Shimizu was of course glad to die if his death could save his lord and 
troops of the besieged castle. Many of his brave warriors proposed to share 
death with him, but he permitted none of them to die. The sixth of the 
sixth month (June), 1582, was therefore appointed for his suicide. 

On the day before, Shimizu put everything in order and wrote three 
31-syllable poems for his son, who was taken as hostage by the enemy. When 
he had his face shaved, his attendant asked him what he had this cleansing 
before death for. 

“My head will be taken to Lord Oda,” Shimizu said in explanation. 
“If then my head and face 
were found to be unkempt 
with long hair, because of the 
siege which lasted for thirty 
six days, the enemy would 
laugh at my having had hard 
times in the castle during the 
siege. This would be 4 
shame to my lord’s clan. I 
am not dying because I a@ 
defeated, but in order to save 
the lord and my men.” 
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THE LOYAL SUICIDE OF MUNEHARU SHIMIZU (3) 


Concluded 

On the evening before his suicide, Shimizu was called to the 2nd 
Citadel (Nino-maru) of the castle, where one Shirai, a special favorite of 
his, was garrisoned as keeper. 

“You are to commit suicide tomorrow,” Shirai said, after making an 
apalogy for calling his master to his keep. “I feared that it would prove 
disgraceful to you to behave yourselé cowardly in the presence of the enemy’s 
messenger tomorrow. I therefore have cut open my stomach in order to see 
whether or not suicide is hard. It is-really easy,’ my lord, to commit suicide, 
so you need not feel worried about it.” 

So saying, Shirai uncovered his abdomen, which he had cut crosswise, 
and from which blood was gushing out. 

“IT thank you, Shirai,’ Shimizu said. “You have committed hara-kiri 
because you love me. You may therefore be sure that I will not be behaved 
cowardly or act disgracefully tomorrow. So be at ease.” Shimizu then 
honoured nis faithful retainer by “kashaku,” i.e., completed his suicide by 
cutting off his head. 

On the sixth of the sixth month, at the time of the Snake (10 a.m.), 
Shimizu left the castle in a boat, in which a banquet was at once given with 
a saké and refreshments presented by Hideyoshi Toyotomi, his enemy. 
Shimizu acted calmly, evidently without minding death, which was so 
imminent. He drank and ate full and then suddenly stood up, sword in 
hand, to dance a piece of the No dance, after which he wrote his Jisei-poem 
(ode expressing farewell to the world): 

“Ukiyo oba 
Ima-koso watare 
Mononofu no 
Na wo Takamatsu no 
Koke ni nokoshi te.” 
A free version: 
I cross out of the Fleeting World, 
leaving the name of a warrior on the 
moss of Takamatsu (tall pine-+tree). 
He committed suicide in the presence of Mosuke Yokoo, the messenger 


from Hideyoshi Toyotomi. He was then 46 years old, 
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MISS UMEKO ISHIMOTO 
THE HELEN KELLER OF JAPAN 


Mark Twain, who said that Napoleon and Helen Keller were the two 
most interesting characters of the roth century, (The Story of My life, p. 286) 
might have increased the number by one had he known Miss Umeko Ishimoto 
of Japan. She was born in Yokohama on July 7, 1874 and was just an average 
girl in looks. But Umeko San never knew the use of her limbs, which were 
paralysed at birth. She was therefore confined to bed all her life, and because 
her head was the only part of her body that she could move she was known 
by the nickname of the “Turtle-girl.” 

Now, Umeko San was an orphan, her parents having deserted her 
when she was a little child, so she was admitted to the orphanage run by 
Takejiro Yoshino. He took great pains to teach her how to read and write, 
so that after a time Umeko San could write as easily with her mouth as we 
do with our hand, and she always insisted on writing a letter of sympathy 
to anyone whom she heard to be afflicted with a lingering disease. Mr, 
Yoshino was a member of the Japan Methodist Church, Yokohama, so Miss 
Ishimoto embraced the Christian faith. She became such an optimistic 
Christian that she chose as her favorite text, “Godliness with contentment 
is great gain” (I Ti: VI, 6). And her favorite hymn was: “O Thou in 


whose presence my soul takes delight.” 
Mr. Yoshino trained her in the use of her mouth and she made truly 


marvellous development. Japanese children, for instance, fold pieces of paper 
into paper-boxes, paper-swallows, paper-storks, paper-flowers, etc., and Miss 
Ishimoto enjoyed herself by actually making such paper-toys with her mouth. 
She cut a piece of paper by handling a pair of scissors and a hair-pin with 
her mouth, just as easily as we do with our hands. Then she would fold the 
paper into a miniature paper-toy, which was so small that we could not do 
it even with the full use of our hands. 

On the stand before her bed, there was a small doll, about three inches 
tall. It was beautifully dressed, and Umeko San would tell you that she had 
made the dress with her own mouth, and without anybody helping her at all. 
It was quite easy for her to thread a needle with her mouth. She put the 


point of the needle between leaves of a book and then threaded it with het 


tongue. Her step-father used to say: “Sewing was certainly a great an 
wonderful feat of Umeko’s, who could work at it for days on end, if she 
was Ieft with a needle, thread, a pair of scissors and a piece of cloth. But 
we were most surprised when we found that she could handle a razor. 
lathered the head of each of my boys, and Umeko shaved it as closely 42 
cleanly as i could. In fact, I used to leave the regular shaving of my boys 
to her ‘month’.” — + Z 

(Later, Miss Ishimoto was taken into the Municipal Orphanage 
Yokohama, where she died in 1921.) 
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LIFE OF DEVOTION 


KATSUGORO, THE CRIPPLE, AND HATSUHANA 


a little farther up than To-no-Sawa, on your way to the Fujiya Hotel, 
Miyanoshita, from Odawara, you will notice a gigantic shii-tree (pasania), 


standing on the bank of the River Haya, under which tree, the bus-girl will 
explain, Katsugoro, the Cripple, and his devoted little wife, Hatsuhana 
(literally, First-flower) lived in a cottage. A small Buddhist image marks 
the place. 


Katsugoro, born in the province 
of Shimosa, came to’ Hakone in search 


of his enemy who had killed Katsu- 
goro’s father. He made a vow before 
a god that he would have nothing to 
do with any woman before he had 
avenged the death of his father. But 
at Hakone, he fell in love with Hatsu- 
hana, daughter of one Shinzaemon 
Sukumo, with whom Katsugoro was 
staying, hoping that his enemy would 
go through Hakone, which was then 
known as one of the most difficult 
passes for anyone to go through. 
Soon, however, Katsugoro lost the use of his legs, probably, as it was thought, 
on account of his breach of the vow made before the god, and his young 
wife, instead of deserting her crippled husband, lived devotedly with him 
in a cottage that she built for him at the foot of the pasania-tree. 

Night after night Hatsuhana repaired to the Kannon temple, which, 
the bus-girl will tell you, was situated on a hill across the river, and offered 
an earnest prayer for the recovery of her crippled husband. She also visited 
the Amida-ji (Amitabha-temple) on the old highway of Hakone for many 
a weary night to pray for him. When, however, she saw that no prayer 
offered to the gods restored the use of his legs, she was determined to undergo 
cold ablutions under a waterfall. And for a “circuit of seven days” she sat 
under the waterfall now known as the Hatsuhana Waterfall after her name, 
by offering her own life in order to restore Katsugoro to health again, and 
at the end of her long icy ablutions she died of shock and cold. 

Strange to say, however, as the tradition goes, Katsugoro found the 
use of his crippled legs restored all of a sudden, and going to the waterfall 
he found Hatsuhana dead cold. 

Katsugoro traced his enemy and succeeded in avenging his father’s 
death at Isshiki, near Odawara. The remains of Katsugoro and Hatsuhana 
lie buried at the Saon-ji Temple on the old site of the residence of Shinzae- 
mon, her father. 

. The Jomyo-in Temple, situated across the road from the pasania-tree, 
under which the lovers lived in a small cottage, has a monument erected to 
their memory over the top-knot hair of Katsugoro and a mirror that his wife 
used. The monument is called the Kagami-ishi or mairror-stone. 
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Pasania-tree. 
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THE HITO-BASHIRA OR HUMAN-POST (1) 


Every local province has some stories to tell of noble martyrs wh 
offered themselves to be buried alive as hito-bashira or human-sacrifice fo; ri 
sake of their fellow-creatures. When a great difficulty was met ip th 
construction of a bridge, castle, embankment or anything else that was related 
to a river or sea, it was attributed to the anger or displeasure of the Water. 
god, and a living person was offered to appease the angry deity. The Victim 
was buried alive under the foundation of the construction as a hito-bashiyq 

The earliest “human-pog’ 
Pails recorded in the history of Japan 
se was offered to the river-deity gf 
i the River Yodo im 324 av. Th 
banks of the River Yodo wer 
destroyed by the rapid streams 
and the Government failed r. 
peatedly in its attempts to repair 
the broken embankments. One 
night the Emperor Nintoku was 
told in a dream that the torrent 
could not be checked unless two 
persons, Kawakubi of Musashi 
Province and Koromo-no-ko of 
Kawachi Province, were offered as hito-bashira. They were therefore buried 
alive at the broken parts of the river banks, and new embankments were 
built up over their bodies. Thereby the torrents were controlled. 

The Azto-bashira of the River Nagara, in the province of Settsu, i 
perhaps the best-known in Japan, and it is staged as a play. Upon tht 
repeated failure to span a bridge over the River Nagara, Iwauji of Tarumiz 
Village told the authorities that the human-post was the only way to lay tht 
foundation of the bridge, and so he was buried alive to serve as one. He wa 
survived by a daughter, whom her mother told to pretend to be dumb whet 
she married the son of a squire. Because he found her to be dumb, the squitt 
took her to her mother’s, when on their way to the village of Tarumizu he 
shot a pheasant which had cried out. “As with my father, who would havt 
been spared had he kept silent, so the pheasant would not have been killed 
had it been silent,” so the bride expressed her sorrow for the ill-fated bird # 





A scene from “Tarumizu” (Play). 


a poem. Her bridegroom was happy that after all she was not dumb am. 


took her back to his own home where they lived happy till they grew dé 
The most touching of all stories of hito-bashira is that of Seki-hach! 


Tarozayemon, who offered his life as a human-post in order to save the peopl : 


of thirty-six villages at Fujisaki in the province of Aomori. There is a shrist 
at Fujisaki by the name of Seki or “Dam Shrine,” which is dedicated to ™ 
Dam-keeper Tarozayemon, who died the death of a human-post. Whea * 
few years ago they repaired the Niju-Bashi, which is the front entrance t0 the 
Imperial Palace, Tokyo, they found some dozen human bodies buried theft 
some in a standing position and others lying. As this is not a cemetefy : 
all, it was concluded that these bodies had been put there as Aito-bashit® 
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THE HITO-BASHIRA OR HUMAN-POST (2)—Concluded 


Tsukishima, Hyogo: ‘After every attempt had failed to fill up a 
part of the sea off Hyogo, Kiyomori Taira asked Yasuuji Abe, the fortune- 
teller, to find out what would be the efficacious way of construction. Accord- 
ing to an oracle, 30 human sacrifices were demanded by the angry god of the 
sea, but Abe made a false reply, telling Taira that the work would be success- 
ful if carried out on the lucky day, the 18th of the 3rd month, 1163. Fifty 
thousand coolies: were raised from Yamato, Yamashiro, Ise, Iga, Harima, 
Settsu and Tamba Provinces, but the work met with no better success, until 
the fortune-teller told the truth to Kiyomori Taira. A barrier was at once 
built at Ikuno for taking thirty victims, who were to be buried alive as 
hito-bashira. But Matsuo, a young page of Taira’s, offered his life in order 
to save the innocent people. He rode a horse into the sea and disappeared. 
The sea was easily filled up and Tsukishima (literally, artificial islet) was 
successfully constructed in 1173. 

The River Yodo: In the eleventh: year (324) of the reign of the 
Emperor Nintoku, the embankment of the River Yodo was repeatedly washed 
away by the rapids at Manda. The Emperor saw in a dream one night that 
the rapids could not be checked by anything but two human sacrifices, and 
Kawakubi of Musashi Province and Manda of Kawachi Province were named 
as victims in the Emperor’s dream. They were therefore offered to the god 
ot the river, and a strong embankment was successfully built to dam the 
rapids. 

The River Fuji: The banks of the River Fuji frequently gave way, 
till the lord of the place decided to offer a human sacrifice to the god of the 
river. All his chief retainers offered themselves as victims to be buried alive 
for the benefit of his people, till they drew lots to decide who should have the 
honour of dying as a hito-bashira. Just at this moment a Buddhist pilgrim 
happened to come begging for alms, and he offered himself as a victim in 
their place. 

“T will keep on beating the bell,” the pilgrim added “and when its 
sound is heard no more, you must think that I am dead.” 

The pilgrim was buried alive and his bell was heard for over ten days, 
at the end of which he must have died. The dam was strongly built and 
the embankments of the River Fuji have not been destroyed by torrents for 
over three hundred years. 

The Nijabashi Bridge: When the Nijiibashi Bridge (Double 
Bridge) in front of the Imperial Palace, Tokyo, underwent repairs several 
years ago, some dozen bodies were brought to light under the foundation 
of the bridge, two or three of them being buried in a standing posture instead 
of lying. The bridge, being the front entrance of the Imperial Palace and 
originally of the Shogunate Palace in feudal! days, is the last place for a 
dead body to be buried, so some orthodox Japanese were of the opinion that 
these bodies had been buried as human sacrifices 


KEIGYOKU (1) 
BLIND MAN WHO SUPPORTED HIS AGED PARENTS 


__ Atsumi is a sea-side spa in the prefecture of Yamagata, on the U-etsy 
Railway. Every visitor of the spa visits the Chdtoku-ji Temple of the Sédo. 
shu Sect of Buddhism, a comparatively large temple for the smail village, ip 
veneration of Keigyoku, a blind man who most devotedly supported his aged 
father and mother. The temple has a stone monument erected in its precincts 
to the memory of the blind man, his wooden statue and ten framed pictures 
describing his life. Keigyoku is known as a typical man of filial devotion 
in the history of the Shonai Clan. 

Keigyoku was born at Soda, a sea-side village near Nezugaseki in 
Yamagata Prefecture in 1712. Mosuke, his father, was in abject poverty, and 
xeigyoku, who could not go to school, had 
‘0 help him by making straw sandals from 
childhood. He was very dutiful and obedient. 
One day when a little boy, he was sent on an 
errand. It was after a rain fall but the ground 
was almost dry. His mother said that he 
could go en a pair of sandals, while his father, 
who feared that it might rain again, told him 
to put on a pair of wooden clogs. The boy 
obeyed both of them by putting a straw sandal 
on one foot and a wooden clog on the other. 

Now, Keigyoku had an eye-trouble 
when eighteen years old, but there was no 
eye-doctor at Soda, his native village, and so 
he lost his sight. But he kept on helping his 
father by making ropes and straw-sandals as 
before. Gradually his father failed in health, 
and the blind boy had to go out to collect fire- 
wood and buy materials for his work. Mosuke 
was very fond of saké, too, which the boy bought every day with the money 
he earned by selling the straw articles he made. ; 

One day Mosuke, who was now sick in bed, desired to eat tai (sea- 
bream) before he died. It was a stormy day in winter and the fish could not 
be had at any of the neighbouring villages, till the blind boy walked for three 
and a half Japanese ri (about 8 miles) in a snow storm, before he found one. 
He had it wrapped in straw, and with his sticks he tapped his way homewar 
with ecstasy, the fish hanging from his side. But imagine his disappointment 
when on reaching home, he found the fish had disappeared, leaving the 
empty straw-wrapper at his side. The poor blind boy had therefore to retrace 
his steps, groping for over a Japanese mile before his canes, for he was always 
obliged to carry two canes, touched the fish. The blind boy could not refrait 
from lifting his sightless eyes to heaven to give thanks for the recovery 
of the fish. ‘ 

It was when Keigyoku was 27 years old that his father, who had bee® 
sick for a long time, died at the age of 76, leaving his mother 62 years of ag® 
who was also sick and bed-ridden. His devotion to his parents being know! 
far and wide by this time, many gifts came pouring in, both in monty a 
kind, and Keigyoku gave them all to his sick mother. 





The wooden image of Keigyoku. 


KEIGYOKU (2)—Coneluded 


BLIND MAN WHO SUPPORTED HIS AGED PARENTS 


shell Pies a winter's day, his mother expressed her desire to eat an ear- 
: gyoku searched for it at all the neighbouring villages, but in vain. 
He then remembered how, before he became blind, he caught ear-shells in 
the sea. So he stripped himself of his clothing and, blind as he was, jumped 
into the sea in search of an ear-shell. The fates were kind to him, for soon 
he found one, and he was just about to land when he was caught by a large 
octopus, which dragged him again into the sea with its long legs. He might 
easily have been drowned had it not been for a fisherman, who, seeing him at 
a distance, ran to his rescue. The octopus, which was caught, measured 
eight feet. 

The lord of the Shonai clan, who was pleased with the filial devotion 
of the blind man, granted him 30 bales of rice in 1737. in the same year, 
Keigyoku, coming to Tsurugaoka, the capital of the clan, bought a bell, which 
he offered to the Chotoku-ji Temple, for it was his long-cherished desire to 
offer a gift to the temple so that the dead spirits of his parents might be at 
rest. Keigyoku carried the bell on his back for over eight Japanese 77 from 
Tsurugaoka to Atsumi, the village where the temple was. 

Keigyoku, who lived a bachelor, feared that the graves of his parents 
would be left uncared for after his death, and he yearned to leave a per- 
manent fund with the temple so that his parents’ graves might be attended to 
even after he was dead. He therefore presented the Chotoku4ji Temple with 
a few persimmon-trees and a rice-field. The trees bore fruit, which brought 
the temple some income for a long time, until they were rooted up by a 
storm. The temple used the wood of the trees to make cases in which to 
conserve the biography of Keigyoku. The rice-field, seven tan (0.171 acres) 
in size, we are told, is still owned by the temple, and yields a yearly crop of 
6 to (12 gallons) of rice. 

Judayu Sagara, a samurai of the Shonai clan, was an admirer of 
Keigyoku to whom he was always very kind. Once a fire broke out and 
destroyed his house. When Keigyoku heard that Sagara was distressed for 
want of money to build a new house, he walked to Tsurugaoka, where Sagara 
lived, and offered eighteen pieces of gold as a token of sympathy for the 
destruction of the house. 

“These are not gold,” Sagara said to Keigyoku, on opening the package, 
because all the pieces looked quite black. “Because you cannot sec, you must 
have been deceived.” 

“No,” Keigyoku said. “They are genuine gold pieces, which were 
given me by the Lord of the clan many years ago. As they are his gift, I 
have kept them next to my skin all these years; they are too precious for 
me to use,” 

Sagara polished the pieces, which proved to be true gold. 

’Y Keigyoku, the dutif blind man, died at the age of 74 years on the 
rath in the 11th month, 1885, and his remains were buried at the Dairyuji 
Temple in the province of Niigata and south of Yamagata. School children 
in the neighbourhood like to pay respects to the grave of the blind man, 
whose example of filial piety they vencrate profoundly. 


/-. 





KINOKUNIYA-BUNZAEMON 


Kinokuniya-Bunzaemon is generally regarded as one of the greatey 
parvenus that Japan has produced. He was born poor, lived rich and eXtra. 
vagant, and died ignored and obscure. : 

Bunzaemon was a son of a lumber merchant, who directed a firm 
named Ki-no-Kuni-ya (or Province-of-Ki Store) in the province of Kii. Whep 
he was eighteen years old, a°crocodile made such havoc in Kuma-no-Uig 
(Creek of Kumano) and greatly molested the fishermen, because it scared the 
fish away. Young Bunzaemon therefore made a wooden doll, which after 
besmearing it with poison, he threw into the sea. The crocodile was thereby 
poisoned to the great relief of the people. When its stomach was cut open 
a leather bag was found containing a thousand pieces of gold. The lad took 
the bag to the local lord, who told him to keep it for himself. But the boy 
shared it with the people of his village, who began to look up at him with 
great admiration for his chivalrous conduct. 

Now, the province of Kii was, and still is, noted for its oranges, 
which were exported to Edo in large quantities. One day, when a large ship 
laden with oranges was ready te sail for Edo, a great storm came on and the 
sailors would not dare to set sail, But the ship had to sail in spite of the foul 
weather, or the business would have been lost. So Bunzaemon recruited 
some young lads, who sailed at the risk of their lives. The ship crossed the 
rough seas of Enshunada Bay, and reached Edo just in time to keep the 
contract. On the return voyage the ship carried a large number of salted 


salmon back to Kii, and he made a fortune by repeating the voyage several 
times. It is said that he cd 


of gold. 


Later, a big fire broke out in Edo (Tokyo) 
the city to ashes. 


eared in this way a fortune of 50,000 pieces 


reducing a large part of 
Bunzaemon seized the Opportunity to hasten to Kiso, 
where lumber of good quality is produced. He took large numbers of gold 


pieces, which he gave freely to children playing on the street, so that he 
could thus win the confidence of their 


parents, who agreed to sell a large 
amount of lumber, which he sent to Ed : 
5) , a 
eee ae 0 on credit. He thereby amassed 
Bunzaemon built himse 
seat ii 7 ae an extravagant life, for he made it a rule t 
€nd much.” A¢ : ; ‘ 
one yeat, he called many licen the time of Mame-maki (bean-throwing) 
threw basketfuls of 
Fortune out” j crying “Devil in and 
Four times he clos 
and entertained all the 


ee th te of money on them and th 
anything with him ae es = ‘pent up all his fortune, leaving hare 
month (April), tai Sted on the twenty-fourth day of the fou 
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KOKICHI MIKIMOTO, THE PEARL-MAGNATE 
OF JAPAN (1) 


The mere mention of a pearl brings up to the average Japanese mind 
the name of Kékichi Mikimoto, the Pearl-Magnate of Japan, of world renown, 


for he has put into the shade all other dealers in, and cultivators of, pearl- 
oysters in Japan. Mikimoto has 


devoted himself, whole-heatedly 
and exclusively for over seventy F 
years to the cultured pearl in 
dustry, in which he made such 
remarkable progress that he may 
well be said to have made Japa: 
one of the greatest pearl-cultivat- 
ing countries of the world. 

~ Kokichi Mikimoto was born § 
at Toba in Ise Province im 18538. : 
Ise, like Omura (near Nagasaki) et 





ured Pearle, 







and  Owari, produces 
natural pearls that are 
somewhat inferior in 
lustre and colour to 
produced abroad. 
. Young Mikimoto took 


~ therefore a natural in- 


any 


terest im __ pearl-oysters. 
It was in 1890, how- 
: ever, that Mikimoto first 
learned the 


of cultivating 


Peari-culturing. 


possibility 
pearls, 


and under the late Dr. Kakichi 
Mitsukuri he established a cultivat- j 
ing farm in the Bay of Ago, © 
Miye Prefecture. After repeatec | 
failure, which made him the laugh- 
ing-stock of his friends and neigh- } 
bours, Mikimoto succeeded in 1894 
in producing semi-spherical pearls, § 
for which he was granted a patent ° 
two years later. 


Pearl-oysters. 


(Continued) 


KOKICHI MIKIMOTO, THE PEARL-MAGNATE 
OF JAPAN—(2)Concluded 


Mikimoto was not satisfied with this successful production of sem}. 
spherical pearls, for he was ambitious to produce nothing short of a perfectly 
round pearl that would lock as genuine as a natural one. He worked op 
vigorously and indefatigably against over- 
whelming odds and cynical enemies for 
ever ten more years, till, thanks to his 
undaunted spirit, he produced in 1913 
cultured pearls that looked equal in lustre 
and colour te the finest natural pearl ever 
produced anywhere in the world. 

Mikimote discovered that while a 
foreign substance had been consiedred 
necessary to the formation of a pearl, the 
essentia! element in the formation of a 
cultured pearl was the pearl sac formed 
from an epidermic, and not from any for- 
eign substance. This was the most im- 
portant discovery. 

ikimoto has also invented the 
“culturing cage” for holding about a 
hundred pearl-oysters, which will be saved 





Pearl-oyster farm. 


from destruction when coloured 
brine called “akashio” appears. 
Tn the cage the pearl-oysters can 
be hauled up from the sea 
several times a year for the 
purpose of scraping sea-weed 
and barnacles off to help im 
their growth, 

Mikimoto maintains 4 
pearl-oyster farm at the follow- 
ing places in Japan:— 

Gokasho Bay, Ago Bay, 
Hasama Bay, Hikimoto Bay; 


Culturing gape. 
6 ; Kata Bay, Miye Prefecture} 
mura Bay, Nagasaki Prefecture; Nanao Bay, Ishikawa Tate Tanabe 


Bay, Wakayama P 
yama Prefe nd, Okinawa Prefecture; Pala0 
ao 


fo ey re 





Islands, the Mandated 


000,000 tsubo (40,830 acres), whert 
vated and 3,000,000 more are bre 
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PROF, SWEET POTATOES 
KON-YOAOK]1 
“The Grave of Prof. Sweet Potatoes” is the inscription written on 


the tomb-stone erected over the remains of Kon-yo Aoki, who lies buried 
in the cemetery behind the Meguro Fudo (Acala), Tokyo. 


Kon-yo Aoki was born son of a merchant in 
Edo (Tokyo) in 1700. He went to Kyoto, the then 
Imperial capital, where he studied Chinese classics, 
under Todai Ito, one of the greatest scholars of the 
day. Upon his return to Edo, he was employed as 
librarian of the Shogunate Government, and later 
he was elected the chief official in charge of the 
Government books. 





Kon-yo was grieved to see that many of the 
prisoners who were marooned in distant places were 
starved to death for lack of food because they were 
often exiled to barren lands. According to his idea, 
the marooned prisoners or exiles should be allowed : nai 
to die a natural death, instead of being starved to Ba = of Pro?, . 
death. Kon-yo therefore took seeds of sweet potatoes from Satsuma Province 
and planted them in many different provinces of the country. They grew 
abundantly and compensated for the shortage of rice and other grain 
when there was a crop failure. That Japan has sweet potatoes growing all 
over the country is attributed to the wise policy of Kon-yo Aoki. 

Aoki also studied Dutch learning at Nagasaki 
and he was one of the first Japanese scholars of 
>» western learning. 

Kon-yo Aoki died in 1771, and he was buried 
at Meguro, his tomb-stone bearing the inscription as 
cited at the beginning. 





Sweet potatoes are called Satsuma-imo (pota- 

Serdat Pétatoes, toes of Satsuma Province) because they were intro- 
duced from that province to other parts of the country. In Satsuma Province 
they are called Ryukyu-imo (potatoes of the Loo-choo Islands) as they were 
introduced there through those islands. And in the Loo-choo Islands, they 
are known as Kara-imo (potatoes of Kara or China) because there the people 
say that the potatoes came from China. Some people of the Loo-choo Islands 
take sweet potatoes as daily food. : 

Roast sweet potatoes: The sweet potato, of which the Japanese are 
very fond, is cooked in most various ways, but Yaki-imo (or roast sweet 
potatoes) are perhaps most popular, specially in the celd season, and the 
Yaki-imo store is found in any street of a big city. 


CHASTITY SAVED WITH LIFE 
Lady Kesa-Gozen 


“Kill me with this dagger,” said Lady Kinugawa to Kesa-Gozen, her 
married daughter, on handing her a dagger. “Kill me with this dagger, fog 
T would rather die at your hands than anybody else’s.” 

Lady Kesa-Gozen was wife of Wataru Minamoto, a court-warrior, 
She had a beautiful face, with which Morito Endo was charmed. Endo 
visited Lady Kinugawa, her mother, and forced her to promise, at the risk 

of her life, to give her married daughter as wife to him. 

“Tt is my duty, mother,” Lady Kesa-Gozen replied to her mother, 
“to save you. Leave the matter in my hands.” 

“T will obey you on condition that you do away with my husband,” 
Lady Kesa said calmly to Endo, who came to demand her in marriage. She 
saw that nothing could dissuade him from his sinister deed should she 
refuse. “Come into our bedchamber and take the head that you will find 
has wet hair.” 

That evening Lady Kesa-Gozen gave a special dinner to her husband 
on the pretence that she wished to show her gratitude for the recovery from 
a protracted illness of her mother. Wataru was much more drunk than 
usual, and she helped him to bed. Then she washed her own hair, and 
went to bed a little apart from her husband. 

That night Morito stole in and cut off the head that he felt in the 
dark had wet hair. But looking at it he saw that it was his love’s head 
and not Wataru’s that he had taken. So he went to Wataru and confessed 
everything, asking him to avenge his wife's death by killing him on the spot. 


“What good would it be were I to kill you” Wataru said, “when my 
wife is gone never to come back to life again?” 


Morito, following the advice of his 
Buddhism under the priestly name of 

Priest Mongakn 
and he travelled round 


wronged friend, was converted to 
Mongaku. 


was an adviser to Lord Yorit 
on pil 
caused many a ruined temple t 
sent an exile to the island 


tefusing to take anything to 


omo, the first Shogut, 
Srimages in different provinces in which he 
O be restored or repaired, though later he was 


of Sado, where he was starved to death by 
eat, 


a * 
a. 
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THE JAPANESE MIRROR 


According to the Nihonshoki, the son 
prince, was named Prince Ame-no-] 
the first time that mention js ma 
When Prince Izanagi held a w 
Ohirume-no-muchi or, as she 
Sun Goddess, was born, and 


of Kunitokotachi, a pre-historic 
Kagami or Celestial Mirror, and this is 
made of a mirror in the history of Japan. 
yhite-copper mirror in his left hand, Princess 
is generally known in Japan, Amaterasu or 
when he held it in his right hand, Prince Tsuki- 
yomi was born. When the Sun Goddess shut 
herself in the Celestial Cave at the repeated 
offences of Prince Susanoo, Princess Ishikori- 
dome made the Yata-no-Kagami or Eight-ioot- 
Mirror in imitation of the sun and put it on 
a branch of the sakaki-tree in order to attract 
the attention of the Sun Goddess. 

When Prince Ninigi was about to leave 
the Celestial Abode of Takama-no-Hara to 
come to the land below, which he was to rule, 
the Sun Goddess handed him the Three Im- 
perial T'reasures, one of which was the Yata-no-Kagami. “You must look 
at this mirror as if you looked at me,” said the goddess to the young prince. 
This mirror was removed into a shrine at Kasanui by the. Emperor Sujin in 
g2 3.c. and enshrined at Ise by the Emperor Suinin in 5 3.c. It is on 
account of the Imperial command given by the Sun Goddess that a mirror 
is regarded not only as a practical and ornamental article, but as the esoteric 
representation of a spirit. Hence it is often en- 
throned in a Shinto shrine to represent the god 
or goddess to whom the shrine is dedicated. 

It is also recorded that Prince Yamatotake 
had a mirror as the figurehead of his ship when 
he was sent to subdue the rebellious local chiefs 
of the north. In 251, the King of Kudara, Korea, 
sent a messenger to Japan with a tribute which 
included a mirror, and in 272 the same king presented some swords and a 
large mirror to the Emperor Ojin. According to a Chinese story, the king 
of Wu gave a present of a hundred mirrors to the Japanese court in 238. 

In those early days Japan received many mirrors from China and 
Korea, and made imitations of them in the country, judging from the 
mirrors that have been brought to light from some ancient graves, because 
these mirrors had somewhat similar figures on their back. 

The ancient mirror was made of copper, silver or iron and rarely of 
enamel or stone. However, our pre-historic mirror was chiefly made of what 
is called white-copper, but the Chinese mirror was of bronze, though, it may 
be added, the oldest Japanese mirror seems to have been made 5a caer. 
\Silver and enamel mirrors were very rare. One mirror preserve = the 
Shosoin Museum measures 7 feet in diameter. During the. Fujiwara days, a 
mirror sometimes had a handle, which became popular during the epee 
days. A mirror with bells is sometimes found in an ancient grave, Es it 
seems to have been original in Japan. Glass ree es wee el 
paratively late, as they came to Japan sometime during the Ashikaga days. 





Ancient mirror. 





Mirrors. 
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THE DWELLING-CAVES OF YOSHIMI (1) 


A train-ride of a little over an hour from Ikebukuro, Tokyo, wil] take 
one to Matsuyama, Saitama Prefecture, which is known for its large numbe 
of ancient dwelling-caves. 

Matsuyama was first the castle-town of Lord Uyesugi, and the cag, 
changed hands several timy 
before it was destroyed by firs 
in 1590, never to be rebuilt 
The hill on which Matsuyam, 
Castle stood has a cave know) 
as the Cave of the Goddey 
Kannon, because it has sever 
images of the goddess e 
shrined in it. 

Next to the castle hill 
or at a distance of a few doze 
yards from it, there stands 
another hill. This is honey 
combed with ancient dwelling-caves on its southern side. 

It was in 1870 that, after a great rainfall, a little landslide revealed: 
deep hole, 6 or 7 inches in diameter. This proved to be a horizontal cay. 
In the following year the owner of the land, Sankichi Takahashi, uncovered 
a few more caves by removing the shrubs which covered the hill. 

Dr. Shogoro Tsuboi, then a student of the Department of Anthro 
pology, of the Tokyo Imperial - 
University, uncovered over two 
hundred more caves while 
spending three months there 
in 1888. There are now alto- — 
gether 237 caves, which are a 
popularly called the “Hundred =~ 
Caves of Yoshimi,” after the = 3 

hill on which they are dis-. 
covered. Scholars agree that ” 
these were dwelling caves in 
which lived ancient inhabitants 
of Japan. There is another group of some 200 caves 2 or 3 miles ie 
Yoshimi. The following articles were brought to light by Dr. fade | 

Jewel: Magatama (comma-shaped beads) and Kudatama (pipe 

Metal: Copper rings, iron rings, mirrors, swords and sword- 

Stone implements: Stone arrow-heads, stone axes, etc. 

Bones: Human bones. 





The 100-caves of Yoshimi. 








Caves at Matsuyama. 


(C ontintl 
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THE DWELLING-CAVES OF YOSHIMI (2)~ Concluded 


The old caves of Yoshimi are horizontal and they have each a square 
entrance, about 3’X4’, without a door, though a stone slab about 2” thick 
seems to have been used in a few caves. The caves are 5’ or 6’ deep and 
a little less wide, and their 
arched ceilings are 4’ or 5/ | 
high, though in some caves the b e 
ceiling is so high that one can [& 
easily stand up in them. The 
floor or ground on either side, | 
or both in most caves, is 3” 
or 4” higher than the passage | 
in the middle. : 

On the walls of Cave & 
No. 106, there are what one 
may take for ancient letters. 





A part of caves. 


There are many of them and some archaeologists conclude that they are 
ancient Korean characters. A kind of phosphorous moss (schisostega osmun- 
dacea) covers some of the caves and it is specially protected by the 
Government. 2 

Near the caves there is a cave-hotel built by an old man, Minekichi 
Takahashi. He made up his mind to dig out a hotel in imitation of the 
caves, atid worked at it for over twenty years, by the end of which he 
made several cave-rooms. Unfortunately, 
however, Takahashi died without complet- 
ing his cave-hotel. 





pe vA eee eee aes jes Sa as 


axs Some earthenware found in the caves, 





§ Signature of Siebolt who 
a... Visited the caves, 1878. 


THE BUDDHIST CAVE OF OFUNA 
A 2.5-MILE-LONG CAVE NEAR KAMAKURA 


The Buddhist Cave of Ofun, ; 
situated at 15 cho, or about one ie 
lish mile, from Ofuna Station, ne : 
Kamakura. The cave was dug out 
the founder of the Teisen-ji T, ) 

A ji temple 
a little over 200 years ago, during the 
last years of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
It is five storeyed and measures 25 
English miles. All along the dark 
passages there are numerous and 
varied carvings on both sides of the 
walls. There are altogether 531 Bud 
dhist images, including 154 Kannon 
statues im representation of the 
famous sets of Chichibu, Bando and 
the Saikoku, and 16 Arhans, besides 
several legendary stories, such a 
ie, Kintoki with his nurse Yama-uba and 
x2 Bi ea ~Ishidomaru with his mother. Mt 
Phe Sear ae tas SSFS Koya is represented in a miniature 
way in the cave, with Priest Kobo enshrined in a niche in it. There are 
fifteen halls of meditation, in which several priests and feudal warriors sat 
in meditation, some of them fasting for forty-nine days in one of the halls 
The cave can be reached by car in a few minutes from Ofuna Station. 
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Buddhist images. Buddhist images. 
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Buddhist dharaciats, 








NIHOMBASHI BRIDGE (1) 


Nihombashi Bridge was 


| first built in 1603; it measured 


$ 
i 226% ft. long and 24% ft. 
4 wide. It was so named because 
“the sun was seen rising from 
the eastern sea,” though it is 
erroneously supposed by many 
to have been named after 
“Japan” (Nippon). The bridge 
has been rebuilt thirteen times 
since it was first built. At the 
%, last disastrous earthquake of 
" 1923 it was destroyed by fire 
like many other bridges in 
Tokyo, and the present bridge was completed in 1929 at the cost of ¥511,950- 
The bridge measures 49.091 metres long and 27.273 m. wide. 
Nihombashi Bridge is considered to be the centre not only of the City 
of Tokyo, but of the whole Empire, for, when we say that a city or town 


Old Nihombashi Bridge. 





fas Pe 





is a certain number of 
miles away from To 
kyo, the distance is 
measured from Nt 
hombashi Bridge. 
Nobunaga Oda § 
who made a 7 
(Japanese mile) of 36 
cho (cho=120 yds.). 
measured the dis — 
tances of the local g 
places in the Kinai @ 
District from hey 
the Imperial Capital. — : 
but ai Pky. New Nihombashi Bridge. 
gawa, the founder of the Tokugawa régime, measured all distances to the 


country from Nihomibashi Bridge of Edo. 

© Miletrees: We have many mile-trees. When Iyeyasu adopted the 
system of mileage, he ordered a mile-mound to be built up. When asked 
by his attendant-lord Okubo whether it was all right to plant a pine-tree on 
the mound, he told him to plant some other tree. Okubo failed to hear 
him distinctly, but he did not dare to ask Iyeyasu to repeat what he had asked, 
He therefore planted the E-no-ki (nettle-tree) on each mile-mound, 
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NIHOMBASHI BRIDGE (2)— Concluded THE JAPANESE GRAVE (1) 
Public notices were often given at Nihombashi Bridge during the ie ee re . 
Tokugawa régime. The regular carriage rate, for instance, was kept Posted 
up at Nihombashi Bridge for different places in the vicinity of Edo; th, 
carriage of a load and the charge for a messenger are shown below:— 5 
Carriage Charge 
To for aload for a messenger 
Shinagawa .....06.5-5 94 mon 47 mon 
Senju 3... sinks > ae = 46" 
Kawaguchi .......... 140 ” Gp . *. ° 
Itabashi < . 2... 2s ith 94.3” eee 5 ae : pea A mg 
Kamitakaido ......... 161 ‘ 79 : The Mausoleum of the repartee siti at Ea Kyoto. 
Shimotakaido ........ 149” 7. aie 
(mon = one tenth of a sen) In ancient times, the coffin, either stone, earth or wood was put on 


the ground, instead of being buried in it as it is nowadays, covered over with 
earth to form a mound either in a single or double form. It was as much 


The weight of a load was fixed as follows:— 


40 kan for a horse as 100 ft. or more in diameter and 20 ft. or more, high, although it was much 
5 kan for a man smaller, on an average. As a rule, our mound-grave faces south, east, south- 
30 kan for Nagamochi (box )-carriers em eas but he north. : - ; 
(kan &9:76 kes.) Cremation introduced into Japan with Buddhism, was much in vogue 
because this faith became very popular in the Imperial court; many an 
There was a rush cottage near the bridge which served for gibbeting Emperor and Empress as well as courtiers being great believers in it, A 
for three days the head of a Buddhist priest who had violated a woman, and grave-stone was also introduced about the same time as Buddhism and it 
that of a lover who had tried to commit Shinju was erected not only over a dead body or its hair or some other part of 


it, but often over the personal effects of the deceased. A tomb is sometimes 
; erected for a living person before he or she dies. When either of a couple 
early days in Edo as today in modern Tokyo. dies, the would-be posthumous name of the survivor is inscribed in red on 
The Shogun Yoshimune therefore declared double the grave-stone beside that of the deceased, indicating that the grave is to 
contain the remains of the two under it. 


or double suicide, which was as popular in those 


suicide a penal offence:— 
His edict said that, 

1. When man and woman both dit 
their bodies shall be cast away; 

2. When both are wounded but ™ 
mortally, they shall be social outcasls 
after being healed; 

3. When the man survives the wom 


Properly speaking, the 
Japanese grave consists of five 
parts which represent the five 
elements: (1) earth, (2) water, 
(3) fire, (4) wind and (5) air, 
as we see in a regular grave of 
olden times, though this form 
is often departed from in 
modern graves. Our grave may 
be various in shape, but it 


> 





he shall be put to death after being Form of a Japanese grave. is, as a rule, square and stands 

healed: ' on two or three pedestals. It has the name, and very often the posthumous 

ar ; ke ma one, of the buried person, on its front side, and the date of his or her death 

Notice-board at Nthombesh{ 4 en the woman survives the F and of its erection on its back or other side. There is an indented place for 
wetigs. penalty of death shall be commut ; (Continued) 


by one degree. 
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THE JAPANESE GRAVE (2)—Concluded 


THE NOREN OR ‘ GOODWILL” 


water on a pedestal and a pair of bamboo or something else for flowers 
front of the tomb-stone. An image of the Jizo (guardian deity of childrea) 
‘s often erected over the remains of a small baby. 


SOME TYPICAL GRAVES 





: The Noren, which literally means a “warm blind or curtain,” (HER) 
is found at the entrance of a commercial house. Originally meant for keeping 
the wind, heat, cold and dust off, the Noren was made of cloth of some kind 
or often of matting, or even of rope, though blue cotton seems to have been 
popularly used. There is no fixed size for the curtain, but almost invariably 
it has the name, mark or brand of the firm dyed on it. 

When the Noren was first used is little known, but it was in vogue 
about the middle of the Shogunate reign (1336-1573) of Ashikaga, and it 

was very extensively used by - . 
most of the leading merchants 
during the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate (1603-1867), so that 
one could tell the business of 
a shop by just looking at the 
Nogen. 

During the era of Gen- 
roku (1865-1703), a short 
Noren became so fashionable 
that a longer Noren was used GP 
at drygoods stores, dyers’ shops, public baths, barbers’ shops, licensed houses, 
apothecaries, etc. In this way the Noren became almost as binding as the 
foreign “goodwill,” and it sometimes changed hands. A clerk or apprentice 
who had served his term was privileged to “share the Noren” by establishing 
4 branch of the firm where he had worked. 

During the Tokugawa Shogunate, a te 
striction was placed on certain branches of busi- 
ness. The number of dealers in calendars, for 
instance, was limited to 81 in the era of Genroku 
(1688-1703); that of exchange brokers to 600 
en the era of Kyoho (1716-1735); and the permits 
sssued to hair-dressers in the era of Manji (1658- 
1660) numbered a little over 600, which increased 
in 1730 to 967 permits owned by 770 hair- 
dressers, some of whom operated. several barber- 
shops. A hair-dresser, by the way, means one 
who dressed the hair of samurai or warriors, for they wore top-knots in the 
feudal days of Japan. So the Noren was a sort of patented permit, which 
was sellable and to own it cost several dozen or even hundred pieces of gold. 

The Nawa-noren or rope-curtain, which is now seen in Tokyo, indicates 
a bar or cheap eating-house, so that “to go under the rope-curtain means to 


get a cheap drink or meal. 











Lord Taduteugu Sekéi- 
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THE JAPANFSE NUMBERS AND NUMERALS 


The Japanese have two ways of counting ten. They are:— 

I. Ichi (1) ni (2) san (3) shi (4) go (5) 
roku(6) — shichi(7) _ hachi (8) ju (10) 

I. Hitotsu(1) Futatsu(2). Mittsu(3) Yottsu(4) Itsutsu(5) 
Muttsu(6) Nanatsu(7) Yattsu(8) Kokonotsu(9) To(r0) ‘ 

While the first way of counting is said to be of foreign or Chinese 
origin, the second is a variation of the prehistoric way, which was: 

Hi(t)  Fu(2) Mi(3) —-Yo(4),“M(s) 
Mu (6) Na (7) Ya (8) Kono (9) Pot (10) 

In counting on the fingers, the Occidentals begin with the small finger 
and end with the thumb, generally using the open fingers of one hand for 
ene to five and those of the other hand for six to ten. In Japan, however, the 
cpen fingers are bent down for one to five, beginning with the thumb, and 
then the small finger, which is closed for five, is re-opened for six, to be 
followed by the other fingers till the thumb stands up again for ten. 

According to Dr. Kurakichi Shiratori, our ancients counted ten on 
their fingers in the following way:— x = 

The closed fingers are opened one after another, possibly beginning 
with the thumb, for one to five, which is the largest number for one hand, 
For six, three fingers of both hands are used, mi-mi (3-3) making mu (6). 
In the same way four fingers of both hands are used to show ya(8), which 
has come from yo-yo (4-4). But seven and nine cannot be expressed by 
-he two same numbers such as six and eight. Dr. Shiratori holds that nana 
(7) is a corruption of na-nai, which means “no-pair” or “no equal” and 
seven was expressed by four fingers on one hand and three on the other. 
“Koko” (9), according to his explanation, has come from “kokona,” meaning 
“no bending.” This is because the number (9) is expressed by bending no 
fingers. And ten fingers were open to indicate the number ten. 

Apropos, the Japanese names of the fingers are: 
Thumb=Oya-yubi or parent-finger, 
First finger=Hitosashi-yubi or man-pointing finger, 
Middle finger=Naka-yubi or middle finger, 
Ring finger=Kusuri-yubi or medicine finger, 
Small finger=Ko-yubi or child-finger. 
The Japanese use the Chinese numerals, which have the following 
derivations:— 
(one) represents the horizon, 
(two) stands for heaven and earth, 
(three) means heaven and earth with a man between, 
(four) consists of O (earth) and the letter A (eight), indicating that 


the earth is divided into eight or many directions, 
(five) means a hermaphroditic union of nature, its original form being 3 
(six) is a number for divination indicating the positive and negative 
(seven) shows an affluvia coming up from Mother Earth +. 
(eight) means that two forces are opposed, for eight is easily divided! 
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(nine) stands for the ultimate number, 


(ten) indicates the universe: — standing for east and west and 1 meat 
south and north. 
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“WAITING ON THE 26TH NIGHT ” 


In the small hours of the 26th of the seventh month (July), according 
to the old and lunar calendar, which falls generally on a day in the early part 
of September, according to the new and solar calendar, high hills and 
eminences such as Kudan, Uyeno, Atago and Shinagawa in Tokyo, are 
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ctowded with pious 
people who — gather 
there to worship, or ; 
rather to get a glance .° 
of, three Buddhist i™ ~ 
deities, who are said * 
to be visible only on 

that particular morn- 
ing in the moon as it - 
appears from behind a »-” 
distant mountain. The 


three Buddhist deities 
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are: Myojo (Bright- THEN 
star) in. the centre, <u MS a 
Nittenshi (Sun-Em- > 


peror) on his right 
and Gettenshi (Moon- 
Emperor) on his left. 


The Three Deities in the Moon. 

They are seen standing in the moon just at the moment its two ends 
emerge like two lighted candles from the mountain in the distance. 

This practice is commonly known as Nijurokuya-machi or “waiting on 
the 26th night,” and it was very much in vogue during the latter period of 
the Tokugawa régime, though it is generally dying out in Japan. 


A  ——— 


THE NUMBER 108 


108 booms of gongs: At midnight on New Year's eve every temple- 
gong in Japan tolls the passing year by booming 108 times in order thus to 
exorcise the evil of the old year and to ring the good of the new year in. 

A year, according to the Chinese calendar, is divided into 12 months, 
24 atmospheres ($4), and 72 climates (/%), making the total of ro8 in all. 
Hence the 108 booms of the gong. 

A string of 108 beads: According to Buddhism, man has 108 
worldly cares, which can be dispelled if one fingers a string of 108 beads by 
repeating or calling on the Three Ratnas. For this reason, the common 
rosary that a Buddhist devotee carries has 108 beads, which he always fingers 
while calling on the Three Ratnas or repeating the holy name of Nam- 


Amida-Butsu. 
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THE CITY-MARKS OR COATS OF ARMS (1) 


In feudal days Japan had some three hundred local lords or daimyo, 
each with two or three hundred retainers or samurai under him. Each 
daimyo and samurai had a family crest or emblem of his own, and Japan 
was tich then in heraldic emblems. The significance of the crest hay 
however, considerably depreciated since the Restoration of the Imperial 
administration in 1868, though each Japanese still wears a crest sometimes, 
It is woven into the fabric of the “haori” or upper garment. 

Each city now has its crest of city-mark, of which we give below the 


city-marks for the ten largest cities in Japan:— 


Tokyo. Population: 5,837,388 (1935). 
Tokyo’s coat of arms was adopted in 1899. It 
represents the character 38 for “east” of Tokyo (To= 
east; Kyo=city) combined with the characters for “kyo’ 


(St) and “city” (ii). It includes also the rising sul, 





which is on the Japanese flag. 


Osaka. Population: 2,989,866 (1935). 
Osaka’s coat of arms or city-mark was adopted 
in 1894. It represents a mooring-place on the beach, 


because Osaka was formerly called Naniwa (sea-beach). 


Nagoya Population: 1,082,814 (1935). 
The city-crest was adopted in 1907. It was the 
same crest that the Tokugawa family of Nagoya vst 





in feudal days, the character 7\ (“eight”) standing fo 
the eight districts, which the Nagoya clan embraced. 


Kobe. Popétfation: 912,140 (1935). 
Kobe’s coat of arms was adopted in 1907. It 
represents the paper of two folding fans, because Kobe 
was formerly called Ohgi-minato or “Fan-port.” 


(Continued) 
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THE CITY-MARKS OR COATS OF ARMS (2)— Concluded 


Kyoto Population: 1,082,814 (1935): 


Kyoto’s city-mark represents the character 3% for 
“capital” skilfully transformed. 


Yokohama Population: 704,290 (1935). 


This was adopted in 1909 and represents the two <> 
Japanese kana » (ha) and ~ (ma) of Yokohama. we 


- 


Hiroshima Population: 310,117 (1935). 
Its crest was adopted in 1896. It represents a 
Pegg — stream, which is the orest of Marquis Asano, the feudal 
lord of the clan of Hiroshima, also called “The City 


of Water.” 


Pakuoka Repulit6n: 292057 (935): 
The city-mark was adopted in 1909. It consists 
of nine skilful reproductions of the Japanese Kana‘‘7”? 
standing for the “Fu” of Fukuoka. 





Nagasaki Popilation: 21 17702” (7835): 
Its city-mark represents the script style of the 


characters for “Naga” with five characters for “city” (TH). 


Hakodate Popplation® 2095488 (7935). 

Tts. city-matk represents the Japanese character for 
. “Fomoye” (EL) which corresponds to the swastika. The 
date of its adoption is not known. 
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THE TSUBA OR SWORD-GUARD 


Tlie Tsuba or sword-guard seems to have been used since Japan's 
prehistoric days, because it is often brought to light from a shell-mound o 
an ancient grave. In those days, however, it was little better than a koiguchj 
or the mouth of a sheath. The Taiho decree (701 av.) specified the Tsuba 
as an accessory of the sword, but it was in the latter days of the Ashikaga 
era (1338-1573) that the manufacture of the Tsuba made any appreciable 
development, and it reached its zenith as a metallic art during the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. There are several schools of the sword-guard crait, but Myochin 
is generally regarded as the best Tsuba-maker. He lived in the 16th century 
and his school lasted for twenty generations. 


TSUBA 
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THE TEMPLE-BELL (1) 


Most large temples j : ; ; 
éad-hight "The bal . ss Japan have a temple-bell for tolling the time day 


aaa origin in Buddhism. Ananda, a disciple of the 
Buddha, it is said, struck a bell to call the Bhikkus and B pavinallits to the 
Services, while, according to a certain Buddhist sutra, the striking of the bell 
€XOFCises evil. _In the old days of Edo, the capital of the Shogunate Govern- 
ete Z6j5-ji Temple-bell boomed regularly at a certain time in the 


So that its priests of the mendicant order might come back from 
their begging trip through the city. 








Qh RvozU (DRAGON-HEADD 
ro. KASA CHEAD-GEAR) 


CHI-NO-MACH! Ci08 KNOBS) 
(TOWN OF BREAST) 


IKE-NO-MACHI 
(TOWN OF LAKE) 


HACHI-YO CEIGHT-LEAVES) 
KUSA-NO-MACHI (TOWN OF GRASS) 


<— KOMA-NO-TSUME (HOOF OF COLT) 


SHOZA (STRIKING-SEATJ 


108 booms of the temple-bell: In former days each temple-bell 
boomed 108 times morning and evening in order to cast out evil, But now 
it only tolls the time day and night and booms 108 times on New Year’s Eve 
and on certain special occasions. The number 108 represents 12 months, 24 
atmospheres and 72 climates, though according to another interpretation the 
booming bell spells 108 worldly concerns (kuresas) of the old year. The 
Japanese temple-bell is cast in an alloy of copper and zinc. 

Size of the Temple-bell: There is a fixed size for any temple-bell. 
Its height and weight are in proportion to its calibre, though this proportion 
is not always followed by every bell-caster. The measurement adopted by 
the bell-casters in the provinces of Shimotsuke and Ohmi is as follows:— 

Height: Kasa 0.142 ft; Chi-no-machi 0.355 ft.; Ike-no-machi 0.426 
ft.; Kusa-no-machi 0.497 {t.; Total 1.42 ft. per x ft. of calibre. ‘4 

Width: Between Kasa and Chi-no-machi 0.71 ft.; between Chi-no- 
machi and Ike-no-machi 0.931 ft.; between Ike-no-machi and Kusa-no-machi 
0.994 ft.; Koma-no-tsume 0.1 ft. thick; Inside diameter 0.8 ft thick. 
Weight per calibre 1 ft. 5 kan (1 kan=3.7 kg.) ig : 

Weight of a temple-bell, proportionate to 2.2 oF 2.3 ft. of calibre: 
Kusa-no-machi 50 kan; Ike-no-machi 25 kan; Chinomachi 13 kan 500 
momme; Kasa 6 kan 250 momme; Ryuzu 6 kan 250 momme; Total 100 


e. we'g , 
kan 1,000 momm | (Continued) 
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THE TEMPLE-BELL (2)—Concluded 


The Bell of the Déjé-ji Temple: In the 8th month (August) 
during the reign of the Emperor Daigo (the 6oth), a pilgrim, Anchin 5 
name, of Shirakawa, put up overnight at the house of Kiyotsugu Shoji a 
the village of Masago in the Kori (county) of Hidaka on his pilgrimage 
to Kumano in Kii Province. Shdji had a daughter, whose name was 
Kiyohime. She loved Anchin at first sight, and during night she stole into 
his room to make advances. Anchin refused on the ground that he could 
not defile himself before he had visited the god of Kumano, and promised 
that he would come back to Kiyohime on his way home. Kiyohime waited 
patiently for his return, until Anchin was overdue a few days, when she 
was told by a pilgrim that he had gone. Enraged at his treachery, Kiyohime 
turned into a dragon and started out to pursue Anchin. When Anchin saw 
the dragon running after him, he took refuge at the Ddjd-ji Temple, where 
he was hidden under the large bell in the temple. The dragon arrived at 
the temple and coiled itself several times around the bell and then struck 
it with its tail, till sparks flew out. 

The Bell of the Hok6-ji Temple: In 1614, a bell was cast by the 
Toyotomi family and its installation ceremony was held at the Hokoji 
Temple, Yamato. But the Tokugawa Government raised objection because 
tt was at enmity with Toyotomi. The bell bore an inscription of four 
characters, namely BUSek= (meaning “State tranquility”), and it was the 
original idea of Toyotomi’s to pray for the peace of the country by offering 
the bell with these characters to the temple. But the Tokugawa family inter- 
preted the inscription in a different way, though rather forcedly. The 
second (3@) and fourth (§) letters, when put together, form the name of 
Tyeyasu (9@8¢), the founder of Tokugawa. The Shogunate Government 
therefore accused Toyotomi of using his name in the inscription of the new 
bell in an insulting manner tantamount to. exorcism of the Tokugawa 
Family. War was declared between the Tokugawa and Toyotomi families 
which resulted in the annihilation of the Toyotomi family. The bell is still 
preserved at the Hokoji Temple, Kyoto. 

R re Temple-bell and a Lake: Temple-bells and lakes are inseparably 
related in this country, since many .a lake has a tragic tale of some bell 
which is sunk in it. Here is an example of one. The people of Kasumi- 
ae often hear on a stormy day a faint voice coming from the depths 
<a ake Kasumi-ga-ura, saying “I wish to go back to Kokubunji.” Now, 
= arises from the tradition that Benkei, a noted follower of Yoshitsune 
mene who carried a bell of the Kokubunji Temple, Fuchi, on his 
River ml it as the lake. Again, no temple-bell is carried across the 
will dro x eae Shimésa, simce every temple-bell carried on a_ boat 
= tg t oe of its own accord unless well covered with a straw- 
me or 2 said that a booming sound is often heard coming from the 
ce ee oie ey? Fanadate in Akita Prefecture. Once a Buddhist 
ay ed the Kofuku-ji Temple, with its bell and all, was swallowed 

y @ great earthquake and the place is now marked by the present pond 


of Rengedai, which then a eared aS ; 
always believed to be the eid of Soe tanta scaled 





THE JINRIKISHA OR RICKSHAW 


Few thought that the rickshaw or, as it is correctly pronounced in Japan, 
jinrikisha, would almost entirely disappear so suddenly from Japan. Until 
a few years ago the rickshaw and geisha- 
girl were two of the chief attractions for 
the foreign tourist, but the recent inroad 
of the motor-car has almost entirely driven 
the rickshaw from Japan. 
nS ' “Jinrikisha,” as it stands, means 

=O; “human-power-vehicle.” It was invented 
SIN by Yeaule Izumi and his two associates in 
SREY 1860, and it waf'first used in the following 


(| 
year, 1870. Yasuke Izumi, who was born 
in the prefecture of Fukuoka, came in 1851 to 
Edo (Tokyo), where he was engaged in the 
manufacturing industry. When a carriage was 
introduced to Japan, Izumi at once saw the 
possibility of manufacturing a simpler kind of 
vehicle for use in Japan. Together with Kosuke 
Takayama and Tokichiro Suzuki, Izumi worked 
hard until they invented a simpler and lighter q 
two-wheeled vehicle than the four-wheeled car- tet 
riage. It was a marvel when compared with 
the slow Rago or sedan-chair, which was soon 
replaced by the new rickshaw. Four poles were 
put on the four corners of the rickshaw for an 
awning and oil paper was used for protection 
on the rainy day, though the hood was invented 
in place of the awning, by Kanzayemon Uchida. 
The rickshaw was at first painted red. This 
was about 1872. Later, eee 
it was painted black as > _ i 
we see it now, a double- = © 
seater having been in- 
vented by this time. || 
Izumi and his two associates received a reward : 
of 200.00, a pretty big sam in those days, from the 
Imperial Government for their ingenious invention 
and a monument was erected to their memory 1n the » 
ground of the Zenk6-ji Temple, which is a nunnery : 


at Aoyama, Tokyo. 

The rickshaw is now seen mor 
ports of the Asiatic Continent than in Japan, ‘ 
of its invention, where it is practically a dead thi 
Ment, conservative Japanese, and for those coun 
is so narrow that a motor-car cannot be driven over it. 



























e in the different > 
the land 
ng, except for tourists’ amuse- 
try districts where the road 
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THE FIRST FLYING MACHINE IN JAPAN 


Kan Sazan (#28\lj) was a scholar 
-of Chinese classics who lived in the pro- 
vince of Bingo in the 16th century. He 


operated a small school named the Ren- 





jiku (Candid Institute), where Rai San-yo, 
one of the greatest historians Japan has 
produced, was once a pupil. In his little book titled “Fude-no-Susabi” 
(Literary Pursuits), Kan Sazan gives a detailed description of a flying 
machine invented a long time before him. 

In the city of Okayama, Kan Sazan says, there lived a paper-mounter, 
Kokichi by name. He conceived the idea of flying up in the sky like a bird. 
‘He therefore caught a dove and made the measurement and weight of its 
body and wings, calculating their proportion. He then made two wings of 
paper large enough, according to his measurement, to carry up a man of his 
size and weight. With two strings which he tied to one end of each wing, 
he fanned the wings up and down. After several failures, Kokichi succeeded 
in flying up from the roof of his house; he was unable to fly up from the 
ground. .In this way he flew about his house every day. 

One day Kokichi ventured out 
farther than usual, flying over the fields, 
when he saw a picnic party at a dis 
tance. He flew on and thinking that he 
might find a friend in the party, he 





landed. The poor picnickers wert 
scared off at the sight of the flying 
monster, so the flier had all their refreshments to himself. But, to his great 
dismay, Kokichi could not fly up from the ground, and he had therefore to 
walk back to his house, carrying his flying machine on his back. 

The governor of the province summoned Kokichi to his office for his 
novel way of flying in the air, and deported him from the province and 
forfeited the machine, on the ground that it was a crime in the light of the 
law of the clan to scare the people, though it might be a pleasure to him 
to do what no other persons could. (3 
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ACUPUNCTURE IN JAPAN 


Waichi Sugiyama, the inventor of acu 


through an eye-disease when a baby, and he came to Edo, the Shogunate 


capital, when he was a little over ten years old, to study shampooing and 
massage under Ryomei Irie, the then best . 


known in his profession. But the boy was 
so dull and slow of learning anything that 
his teacher despaired of him, and told him 
to go back to Kyoto, his native city. On 
his way back, Waichi’ stopped on the isle 
of Enoshima, near Kamakura, and under- 
went what is termed the “Seven-day con- 
finement of devotion” in the little shrine 
of the Goddess Benten (Sarasvati). At Needle-treatment. 

the end of his devotional confinement, during which he prayed for help from 
on high, the young blind boy saw in a vision that his guardian goddess told 
him to go back to Edo once more and handed him a tube-needle to be used 
in acupuncture. Young Sugiyama therefore went back to Edo, where he 
studied acupuncture and invented a tube-needle, which is much used in 
needle-treatment in Japan today. ) 

Lord Tsunayoshi, the fifth Shdgun of the Tokugawa régime, had a 
physical ailment of some kind, and Sugiyama was called to the Shogunate 
castle to give the Shogun treatment, which cured him. 

“I appreciate your treatment,” the Shdgun said to the blind needle- 
doctor. “Is there anything I can do for you in return, blind man? I will 
give you anything you may ask for. What then can I give your” 

“There is one thing, my lord, only one thing that I would like to have 
more than anything else.” 

“What is it? Tell me.” 

“TI wish I could have an eye, my lord.” 

“Very well, blind man,” Lord Tsunayoshi said calmly and kindly, 
“You shall have one.” : 

The Shdgun gave Waichi Sugiyama a lot of land in the street of 
Hitotsume or, as the ideograms go, one-eye (pre- 
sent Chitose St.) in Honjo, Edo, with an annual 
allowance of five hundred koku (koku=4.9 bushels) 


f rice. ie 
Oe Sugiyama made a copy of the isle of Enoshima 


i ‘s small lot of land, where he built a shrine 
ie to his guardian goddess. He also started 
a school for the blind, where he trained blind boys in 
the art of massage and needle-treatment. He was 
jater appointed superintendent of the blind people, 
and he built schools for the blind at forty-five ae 

Mfohument at Hitetsume, tnroughout the country. They were the first schools 

bhai "for the blind in Japan. 
Waichi Sugiyama died in 1694 at the age © 


buried on the isle of Enoshima. . 
e isle o : 
Aaterratficate is a recognized profession, sae Cvety ee ag 


to obtain a government licence for its practice. 


Puncture in Japan, lost his sight 
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f 80, and his remains were 
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HIBACHI OR 
HIBACHI OR THE BRAZIER (1) THE BRAZIER (2)— Concluded 


Kotatsu: The kotatsu is the 
popular footwarmer. A square con- 
tainer of charcoals is put into the 
tatami (mat-floor) with a wooden 
frame-work, over which a wadded 


Properly speaking, a genuine Japanese house has no glass-windows, 
though every modern-style house has them, and the shoji (paper sliding-door) 
is the only contrivance to keep out the cold, excepting the amado (literally, 
rain-door) or wooden sliding-door, 
which serves the same purpose as 
does the shutter of a foreign house, 
The shoji is a paper sliding-door with 
Japanese paper pasted on its frame- 
work. It keeps the room warmer 
than a foreigner may imagine it does, 


cover is put to keep the kotatsu warm. 
The Japanese put their feet and some- 
times their hands under the wadded 





cover to keep them warm. Children 





for it preserves the heat of the room, Kotateu : , 
and at the same time it helps in its like to sit around a kotatsu and to 
ventilation. listen to a nursey tale told by their father or mother. The kotatsu is a 


While the room of a foreign. 
style house is heated with a stove or 


fire-place, the Japanese seem to think little of warming their room. Strictly 
speaking, they have no heater for their room. The hibachi (literally, fire- 
basin) or fire-brazier is the only heater provided in a Japanese room, but it 


Family sitting around a Hibachi. cozy warmer. 


Irori: The irori (hearth) is no longer 














found in a modern-style house in Japan. It is 
a fire-place, which suggests the old-time home- 


is used more for warming the hands than the room life of Japan better than anything else does. 
itself. The hibachi looks cozy and it is considered Nothing is considered to be as entertaining as 
to be typically home-like in Japan to have all mem- a chat around an old irori, black with soot, on 
bers of a home seated around a cold night after a hard day’s work. The 


a big hibachi and to talk 


while their hands are held out <= 


La fove 
over the live charcoals in it, A Ss, SY 
The hibachi, possibly} 


of Chinese origin, is of vari- 





irori is the heater or stove of a room as well 






as a cooking place. It has what is called the 
jizai (literally, elasticity) made of bamboo, a 
contrivance for hanging a tea- 
kettle over the charcoal of the 





Hibachi. ‘ous shapes; square, round, : ; 
oblong or fantastic, and of no Hibachi. irori; so named because it can 
less variety in size, being anywhere between about a foot and a foot and a be “freely” stretched out or ' 
half high and between about a foot and two feet long. Its materials may contracted. , 


be wood, such as mulberry, paulownia, enju (pagoda-tree), persimmon-wood, 
etc., porcelain or bronze according to its owner’s 


Ss Tabako-bon: The Tabako- 
bon (literally, tobacco-tray) is a 
portable box in which is carried 


live charcoal for lighting tobacco 


In a hibachi, we use charcoals, of which we 
have many kinds, those made of nara (quercus 
glandulifera), considered to be one of the best kinds 
‘nm Japan. They are prepared in kilns of ever so 
many differept kinds, as Japan has made special 
development in tie preparation of charcoal, which 
‘has been used as the chief fuel for many generations, 
Many chemicals are obtained as by-products of 


or a cigarette, It is most various 


and fantastic in shape, 





charcoal, bi ata Tabako-bon. 


YY. 
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THE CHOCHIN OR JAPANESE LANTERN (1) 


The Chochin of Japan, or portable lantern as it means, is one of our 
most typical bamboo articles. Known the world over, the Japanese lantern jg 
artistic in design but simple in construction, since it is made of bamboo-strips 
joined together with strings and covered with oiled paper. It is stretched out 
accordeon-fashion when in use, but collapsed when out of use. The use of a 
Japanese lantern is twofold, practical and ernamental, as it is used to light 
the way in the night and also as an ornament. A lantern is necessary to the 
bride’s escort at her wedding. Also, a funeral procession must have two or 
more plain and unpainted lanterns at the head, even when the funeral is held 
in the day-time, in order to lead the dead spirit, because according to the 
Japanese belief, the iand of the dead is dark and gloomy. This is why you 
see so many stone lanterns offered to a shrine. There are many kinds of 
lanterns in Japan; some of the chief are. 


Odawara-chochin: A cylindrical 
collapsible lantern, so named after the 
town of Odawara, where its inventor, 
Jinzaemon, lived in the 14th century. 
This lantern was commonly used by a 
rickshawman in the olden days. (= 

Yumi-hari-chochin: A bow-sup- t —— 
ported lantern generally round and some- \ 
times cylindrical. It is so named after its = 
support which looks like a bow (yumi). Se 
Originally this lantern was used by the 
samurai on horseback; hence its other Y¥™ihari-chéchin. 
aame of Uma-nori-chochin or horse-back-lantern. In former days it had a 
long whale-bone handle. Takahari-chéchin: This lantern 
is generally oval and is used at the time 
of festivals. It is not usually carried about 
like other lanterns, but it is put on top 
of a tall pole or hung under the eaves 
of a house, though a lantern procession 
has this kind of lanterns as a guide or 
leader. Hako-chéchin: This is a cylin- 
drical lantern with a case at either end; 
hence the name meaning “case-lantern.” 
The case, which is bell-shaped, may be 
made of a thin plate of wood or metal, 
and when the lantern is made to collapse, 
Heko-shSchin, it is contained in the two cases. This 

lantern was invented in the 15th century, Gifu-chéchin. 
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Odawara-chochin. 
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THE CHOCHIN OR JAPANESE LANTEN 
Concluded 


Gifu-chochin: This iantern is so named because Gifu is the centre of 
its production. Oval, it is a kind of fancy lantern designed more for an 
ornamental use than practical, since, while most lanterns are made of oiled 
paper, the Gifu-chéchin is made of silk with fantastic designs. 

Hozuki-chochin: The Hozuki-chdchin or “ground-cherry lantern” is 
round like a ground-cherry. Generally smaller in size than any other kind 
of lantern, it is either red or striped. It was originally designed as a toy, 
but it is now commonly used in lantern processions on happy occasions. 

Kago-chéchin: The Kago-chéchin or “basket- 
lantern” is one designed like bamboo-basket and covered 


a with oiled paper. It is still seen in the colder regions 
Py a £ North Japan 

ISNA ° ae 

S KX NON Fugu-chéchin: The Fugu- 

MAARA chéchin or Globe-fish lantern 

WAAAY is a novel kind made of the 

: XAy¢ 37 \F = swollen globe-fish but it is in- 


s, tended more as an ornament 
PY oF ae: 3; than for practical use: ease 
See Ne to Kamakura and Enoshima are 
familiar with the Fugu-chdchin 
as many globe-fish are caught 
in nearbv waters. As it is a dangerous fish to eat, the fishermen prefer to 





Fugu-chéchin. 


Kago-chichin. 


convert it into a lantern. 


Some Japanese sayings about the lantern: 
“Chichin-mochi” (The lantern-carrier), meaning a candle-holder or 


boaster. 
“Chéchin ni Tsurigane’ 


instance of asymmetry, disproportion, , 
The lantern-carrier stands before). 


’ (A lantern and a gong) often used as an 
ill-balance or ill-match. 


“Ohochin-mochi wa saki ni tatsu” ( : 
The candle that goes before gives the best light (German). 


=~ . . . 1 “99 TI ] j li 
( g 


of home. 
“Chachin wo karita On wa wasurenaku tom : 
(One who does not forget the kindnes 


o, Tent6 no On wa 
s of a friend 
” 
wasureru. : 
who Jends a lantern, forgets the sun.) 
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RICESTRAW: HOW IT IS USED 


Japan produces sixty million koky 
(Roku=4.9 bushels) of rice a year on an 
average, and the disposal of rice-straw js 
a great problem to the Japanese. A large 
quantity of rice-straw is used in feeding 
cattle and horses, but at the same time 
rice-straw 1s put to many different uses, a 
few of the more important being as fol- 
lows:— 

Shimenawa or Sacred Rope: Be- 

Bales. cause rice is the most important agricul- 
tural product in Japan, the Shimenawa or 
Sacred Rope placed before a Shinto shrine 
or around a place or article that has to be 
kept sacred, is made of rice-straw. Properly 
speaking, the Shimenawa should have the rice 
ears left on it. 

Rice-bale: The bale in which rice is 
put or preserved is made of rice-straw. A 
rice-bale generally contains 4 or 5 to (to=3.9 
gallons) of rice. 

Straw-bed: A bed made of rice-straw 
covered with cloth of some kind is cool in 
summer but warm in winter. 








Rain-coat. 
Straw-matting: Straw 
is made into a kind of mat- 
ting, but it is generally used, 
in the tatami (matting), 
which is covered with a rush- 
mat. 





. a 
ya 





Straw-rope: A straw- 
rope is not so strong as that 
of hemp or some other mate- 
rial, but it is both cheap and 
handy. 

Foot-gears. Straw rain-coat: Mino 
or straw rain-coat is very common and popular 
among our farmers and other out-door workers. 
It looks shabby, perhaps, but it is cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter, and also very cheap, 

Straw-foot-gear: Zohri (footgear) is so 


cheap that a pair can be had for a copper or 
two. 





Snow-boots and snow-shoes are made also 


of rice-straw, because they keep the feet warm 
in the snow. 





Snow-boots. 
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TAKAGARI—« HAWK-HUNTING” (1) 


Takagari, or, as it is literally translated “hawk-huating,” by which is 
meant the catching of small birds by means of a trained hawk, was an 
amusement for emperors, courtiers and local lords in the feudal days of 
Japan. In the procession of a daimyo, for instance, a. hawk was carried by 
its trainer or keeper, on whose fist it perched. 


In the forty-third year (355 a.v.) of the reign of the 
Emperor Nintoku (the 16th), a hawk was presented for 
the first time in the history of Japan to the Imperial court 
by Yosami-no-miyake Aniko, and the emperor told Sake- 
no-kimi to train it in the Korean manner. At one time the 
emperor went to catch birds by means of the hawk at 
Mozuno, when, it is recorded, dozens of pheasants were 
caught by the hawk. “Hawk-huating” was in vogue after 
this, but the Empress Gemmyo (the 43rd), under the in- 
fluence of Buddhism, prohibited the practice of catching 
birds with a trained hawk. The Emperors Kammu (the 
soth), Saga (the 52nd), Uda (59th) and Daigo (6oth) 
were so fond of “hawk-hunting” that they went out frequ- 
ently to catch small birds on it and at one time, it is said, 
» dozens of hawks were kept at the a Be 

i Uda had a “hawking” contest by dividing his 

oe re ia two parties. The fet side caught ninety-four 
small birds, while the right side ninety-one small ones and a quail, which was 
counted as three small birds, and so the contest ended in a tie. 

“Hawk-hunting” was much in fashion during the Shogunate meet 
of Tokugawa, and some of the Shogun were very fond of it. Every loca 
lord, too, kept some trained hawks for the pleasure of 
catching birds, but it was generally prohibited for a 

rivate owner to keep a hawk. 5 

: How to train a hawk: A wild hawk, when 
caught, is put in a dark room where it is kept s ae 
to six days without anything to eat or drink, t pi : 
light is given for a few hours in the ge +e Aes 
little food, chiefly a pheasant, 1s gtven; es a Seth 
again without food or drink for two days, aoe sere 
it is trained to perch on the fist of its trainer. oe 
will recognize the voice and footsteps of its trainer, ks 

s in two or three wecks. 
gives it food, and becomes tame 1 és ite nee 
It is trained to pick up its food and come ; 

aes - «44 the hawk is fed on suc 

ee, hehe hrushes, pigeons, herons, 
birds as sparrows, buntings, on Ge dered kinds of)? 5 va wakeaser. 
ctc., though different birds are fo 


‘4 i¢ used to catch birds. 
hawks, and as a rule the hen — ( Continued) 








TAKAGARI— “‘ HA WK-HUNTING ”(2)— Conchuded 


Catching a crane: In feudal days there were many places in Japan 
where cranes came in flocks. When “hawk-hunting” is planned, a farmer 
is frequently sent to the place where the cranes gather thick, for a crane is 
said to be specially fearful of man. On the hunting day the keeper carries 


the hawk on his fist, and when he is near enough for the hawk to catch 
a crane a great noise is made to surprise the cranes. They start to fly. The 
hawk is set free and catches one of the cranes by the neck. Tithe crane 
struggles to shake the hawk off, but it clings on to it. If the hawk appears 
too weak to bring the victim to the ground, another hawk is sent up to help 
the first, and the crane is brought to the ground. 

Samurai learns a lesson from a crane: Ryoshun Imagawa, a samurai, 
was very fond of “hawk-hunting.” Once on a “hawk-hunting,” he sent his 
hawk up after a crane. It was too strong for his hawk, so another was sent 
up to assist the first. When the crane was brought down to the ground, 
his hawk-keeper came up to cut a bit of flesh from the crane as it was a 
custom to give every hawk a bit of flesh from each bird it caught. The 
crane, however, showed no sign of fear, but remained quiet as if it were 
resigned to the inevitable. Ryoshun, who watched it, was moved by the 
“samurailike way” of the crane, as he termed it because he compared the 
calm attitude of the bird to that of a samurai who met death with defiance. 
Ryoshun gave up his “hawk-hunting” and he never caught a bird any more 
by means of a trained hawk. 

Takajo-machi: Every large town or city, which was capital of its 
clan during feudal days, has a street called Takajo-machi (hawk-keeper’s 
street). It was the street for the hawk trainers and keepers to live in. 


Age of a hawk told by the colour of its talons: The age of a hawk 
can be told by the colour of its talons: 


Colour of talons ie 
ee, Age Upper side — Lower side 

One to two years .......... black red 9 
Three Se gees ee black blue ‘e 
Molt tive Fe white stripes 

DIX. 00. SeVelpy: re pa black red stripes 
Eight to nine ” .......... white white 
Ten to eleven” 52 ..,.... yellow black 
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CHIDORI-GARI OR PLOVER-CATCHING 


The plover is called “chidori” meaning “thousand-birds” in the Japanese 
language. This is possibly because plovers are found in such large flocks. 
They are birds of passage and generally visit the Japanese shores in the 
autumn. Japan is rich in various kinds of the plover, of 
which the late Dr. S. Ogawa counted fifty-five with over 
two hundred varieties. 

The plover was first mentioned in the Kojiki 
(712 Aw.), and Japanese literature is full of poems on 
plovers, which offered a favorite theme for verse. In 
former days the plover was found all over the country . 
but it is gradually getting scare to-day. 

At Gyédtoku, on the other side of Tokyo Bay, 
plovers flock together in large numbers, and an old man, Kanz6 Fukuda by 
frame, is a great expert in snaring plovers by a clever method. 

At ebb tide, Fukuda builds up what he calls a Tsukiba (or mound) 
about 6 ken by 4 ken (ken=6 Jap. ft.), and high enough to remain above 
at flood tide. 

On the sand, near the mound, the 
old man sets 30 or 40 short bamboos, 2 or 
3 feet long, each with a stuffed plover on 
it. These bamboos are hidden under the 
water at flood tide. A net, some 6 ken 
long and 7 ft. wide is provided on the 
mound, and Fukuda, with his assistants, 
hides himself in a small shed near the 





Le 
Mr. Kanzé Fukuda. 





Flocks of plovers in the distance. mound. 


The old man is very clever at blowing a special whistle, which is an 
inch or two long. With it he can imitate the cries of different kinds of 


oi ee 


plovers. When he sees a flock of plovers in the a eS 
distance, where they look no bigger than mer 
‘dots against the sky, he quickly nae ee 
them and imitates their cry, by blowing on his 
whistle. They are attracted by the whistle, and 
finding the call-birds, try to alight near them, 





ASS — 


only to find that the water is to deep e clas Call-plovers-on-bamBodt. 
‘ to the mound, where 
They then find their way id cae. 


the net is thrown over them to snare them a ie 
This method of catching plovers is so effective 


; £ rin 
of the Imperial Household is protecting the old man and his way of snaring 


plovers, een: EF 


1 
‘ 





HOW “SUKIYAKI” IS SERVED (1) 


The first thing to bear in mind is that all the cooking of Sukiyaki i 


done before the diner. 


He therefore has no fear of unseen dangers lurking 


in an unhygienic kitchen. This does not mean, however, that there is the 
least objectionable smell from the cooking. In fact, it is recognized by all 
who have eaten Sukiyaki that the cooking of it is not the least attraction, 
Its aroma is a great appetizer, for it seems to be a mixture of all those best 
kitchen smells which excite the salivary glands and thus make the mouth 


water. 


Now, to create the Japanese atmosphere the first thing necessary at a 
Sukiyaki party is that the guests sit on cushions on the floor. On this the 





guests squat in as near to the 
accustomed Japanese graceful 
style as their unaccustomed legs 
and spine will permit them. In 
the middle of each circulat 
table providing for a party of 
four guests or more is a 
delightfully clean __ electric. 
heater. Sometimes a charcoal 
brazier is used instead. On 
this is set the frying-pan or 
nabé as it is called in Japanese. 


It is from this word that this meal is often called gyunabé. Gyu means beef, 
and abé, pan. On plates, surrounding the nabé are the various constituents 
required for the meal. Most important of course is the beef. This must be 
tender and cut in small thin slices. Next in importance come the cut leeks, 
which are beautiful and white and contribute much to the delicious appeal 


which Sukiyaki makes. 


These, too, must be cut fine. Onions also are 


aften mixed with the leeks. Now comes the highly-nutritious bean-curd 


known as zofu in Japan. 


in Japanese soups and other dishes. 
next used. This is a gelatinc-like ve 
jooks much like silvery spagh 
siderable medicinal value. As 
what is called Ajinomoto, alon 
is one of the most marvellous 


This is very light and digestible, and of great value 
A constituent known as Konnycku is 
getable cut into thin strings so that it 
etti. Japanese doctors say that it has con- 
seasoning the Japanese usually put a little of 
g with a little soup stock. This Ajinomoto 
seasonings in the world, recognized even by 


the French as superior to their sel de celeri, in which French chefs have s0 


much faith. It ought to be better known 
world. Housewives travellin 


in Japan to take home. 


by housewives throughout the 
g make inquiries about it and buy quantities 
Now come two most important liquids. The first, 
? (Continued 
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HOW “ SUKIYAKI ” IS SERVED (2) 


shoyu ot soy, is indispensable. It is the Oriental sauce which is the basis 
of almost all sauces in the world, with the difference, however, that whereas 
so many Western sauces are strongly spiced and therefore too piquant, and 
consequently harmful to delicate stomachs, the Japanese shoyu is a natural 
soy bean-sauce, highly nutritious and an irresistible appetizer. 

The second liquid is saké or Japanese rice-wine. This is optional to 
Sukiyaki. The teetotaller need not therefore fear breaking his pledge, untess 
he should chance to taste his neighbour’s Sukiyaki, prepared with a little saké 
added, and find, as he is almost sure to do, that it is even more delicious than 
his own. Gourmets are unanimous in their opinion that when a little saké is 
added to the shoyu or sauce, the Sukiyaki is better. It is of course the same 


with certain French dishes that would be much less appetising, and in fact 


impossible, unless prepared in wine. Like Lamb’s Bo-bo and his roast pork, 
therefore, the teetotaller who illicitly takes his Sukiyaki with a little saké may 
be absolved for committing moral sin by having acquired a gastronomical 
cardinal virtue. 

Now, immediately the nabé or pan is heated through on the electric 
stove the hostess takes a piece of suet between her chop-sticks and rubs it 
around the hot pan to grease it, much as does the housewife who lards = 
baking-tin before putting the dough into it and then into the oven. For this 
greasing process there is now a pure animal fat prepared which is es 
convenient, and which melts quicker than suet. Next, the hostess Os the 
host, since Sukiyaki cooking is so simple that even a mere sm can do re 
puts in a little shoyu from the dainty Japanese pot resemb ing = Pe - 
feeder. ‘To this shoyu is added some sugar, which improves the taste w : 
used to season Sukiyaki. Sometimes a small quantity of castor-sugar is sprea 

i he adds a little scké, and then puts into 
over the vegetables instead. Here she adas a , degehin | Wee 
h fairly large proportion of leeks, onions, konnyaku and toju. 
pg epics fiom 2 Ta ing j ight, the hostess begins to put 
these are getting brown, and smelling just rig b the : eas 
in th By this time the guest is feeling famished, and, usually 
Se eg fee ins to take the cooked vegetables 
impati it for the beef first, he begins to 
aes ar i j hey are called in Japanese. 
f ‘th his chop-sticks, or Aashi as they 
rs Phe i too hot to transfer to the mouth direct. 
But of course the vegetables are Fe ote late 
However, there is no need to blow them. The Po eh! te 
$ : re shall be be 
i : ‘ovided to each guest the 
apis, ai re fie additional sauce, serves also to cool the seething 
egg. i ile being yet an vers 
tae a As for the meat, the hostess puts several piec 
Meee et oe ‘ckly turns over, and as soon as they are 
pt a gs i a i beset by the guests. To leave the 
browned on both sides they ee ten before it has time to get browned all 
hata eons ak od ‘ ee - t goes into and comes out of the pan 
through. As piece alter piece © akon the blood from the succulent, 
i i ta 

poi: a ona een roves as the meal progresses. Thus, 
sizzling, sirloin slices, so that the taste imp 


te it feeds on. " 
in eating Sukiyaki the appetite grows on what i (Conte 
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HOW “SUKIYAKI”’ IS SERVED(3)— Concluded 


Naturally the guests have other things served to them. On a small 
tray given to each guest is a lacquer bow! of delicious Japanese clear soup, 
and a procelain bowl for rice. Then to drink he may choose first-class Japan- 
ese saké or beer, followed by green tea. It is another of Sukiyaki’s Virtues 
that it develops a wonderful thirst. This is due to the shoyu. As, however, 
there is always a sufficient variety of drinks at a Sukiyaki party to quench 
the most obstinate of thirsts there is no need to worry about that. Not the 
least joy therefore in taking Sukiyaki is in quenching the thirst it creates! 
All this means that at the conclusion of the meal the guest rises (if indeed he 
is capable) with a feeling of self-satisfaction that is rarely his after other meals. 

Here it must be added that Sukiyaki may also be served with chicken 
instead of beef. Its correct name then is torinabé. In fact, almost any kind 
of meat may be used as the basic. constituent of Sukiyaki, according to taste. 
For example, venison, wild-boar, rabbit, pork, mutton, pheasant and wild. 
duck. Even eysters and clams may serve, but when shellfish is used the dish 
is called har:anabé. There is also an endless variety of vegetables which may 
be used, according to the diner’s tastes and the season of the year. The 
most popular, however, are celery, bamboo-shoots, mushrooms, spring and 
Bermuda onions, spinach, leeks, and a vegetable known in Japan as shingiku 
which belongs to the chrysanthemum family. 


ORIGIN OF “SUKIYAKI” 


In England and America the laborers insist that the most delicious 
bacon is that fried on the spade. This is natural, since they eat the bacon 
after that hard work which is the best appetizer, and after frying it on 
Nature’s best and cleanest frying-pan, the spade, which has been cleansed and 
and polished in mother earth. Now, it is strange that, though many stories 
are told of the origin of Sukiyaki, what appears to be the most authentic is 
that Japanese farmers years ago found meat fried on the plow-share the most 


delicious. Especially did they find this so when, again like Bo-bo, they - 


believed it a sin to eat meat in Buddhist Japan. To the succulent meat was 
added therefore the sauce of eating what was forbidden. The Japanese 
farmer consequently found the first Sukiyaki doubly delicious, since, added to 
its succulent taste was the even greater pleasure of eating this forbidden meat 
in mortal sin. The word literally means therefore “to fry on a plow.” 
It is said that the Japanese “Bo-bos” of early times fried their prohibited meat 
on their plows. In support of this theory we have it from the old book 
“Kon Ruien,” published over a century ago, that “Sukiyaki is to grill chicken, 
seasoned in soy, on a plow-share over a fire.” It was towards the end of the 
Tokugawa Era that Japanese progressives claimed the right to eat meat and 
thus advance with the times. It is happily no longer a sin to eat meat in 
Japan. In fact, it is becoming a patriotic duty, in these days of vitaminized 
victuals, in order to build up the nation’s youth. Never was patriotic duty 
so delightful! It is not surprising therefore that the visitor to Japan may fin 
on his arrival there large numbers of Sukiyaki restaurants.” 


te, 2 Sukiyaki is universally admitted to be one of the most delicious meals 
In creation. 
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SEMBEI—WAFER OR CRACKER (1) 


Sembei, literally meaning “baked rice-cake,” looks like a wafer or rice- 
cracker, and it is one of the cheapest and most popular kinds of confec- 
tionery in Japan. It is made from rice or wheat flour, which is kneaded 
into dough and baked thin in a metal mould after being mixed with egg, 
sea-weed, sesame, Indian corn, spices 
or any other materials that the maker 
is pleased to put into it. According 
to its ingredients, Sembei has different 
names, such as: 
Tamago-sembei, with egg (tama- 
go) mixed in, 
Nori-sembei, with sea-weed (not), 
Morokoshi-sembei, with maize or 
Indian corn (morokoshi), 
Goma-sembei, with sesame (go- 
The baking of Sembei. > raa), 
Ebi-sembei, with shrimp (ebi). 
Some kinds of Sembei are named after their shape, ae ee 
ko-sembei after a tortoise-shell (kame-no-ko) and Kawara-sembe1 atter 


Ai i i in Yokohama, implies the happy 
pre pe eae TA ae 68 tortoise (ki indicating tortoise ) 
lives which is proverbially said to live for a thousand years. Shio-sembei is 
perhaps one of the cheapest kinds of Sembei. : 
is a kind of rice-wafer, round or square oF | 
shaped with Shoyu (Japanese soy ) applied to ma 3 ( 
it salty. Tsujiura-sembei has a divining Le = 
paper or fortune-telling motto as the name in sae 
(tsuji= street; ura=diving), and it 1s very popu ese eee 
with orthodox and superstitious Japanese. Foreigne de es 
to like Sembei, and foreign children are specially fon 3 e . ae 
Sembei, a A is an ideal snack for almost any time of the day. 


kinds of famous Sembei are:— 





idea of pleasure (raku 





Rolled Sembei. 


Chukei-sembei: So named after Tno 
Tadataka, shee 3 called Ino Chukei, a 
geographer who made an accurate 
of Japan after surveying the ae 
thoroughly. His statue 1s erected at ; 
bitrh-place, Sawara in Chiba Prefecture, an 


this Sembei bears his picture. 


g reat 
map 





A kind of Sembei. 


(Continued) 


SEMBEI—WAFER OR CRACKER (2)— Concluded 


Imo-sembei: It has sweet potato (imo) in it. It is a famous product 
of Kawagoe, Saitama Prefecture, which produces a fine variety of sweet 
potato. 

Taru-sembei: ‘This kind of Sembei is made in imitation of a barre} 
(taru) of Shoyu or Japanese soy, of which a superior quality is manufactured 
at Choshi, Chiba Prefecture, where this Sembei is made. 

Kawara-sembet: Kamakura, where this kind of Sembei is made, was 
the capital of the Minamoto Shogunate (1192-1204) and the Hojo Regency 
(1205-1333). This Sembei is so named because it represents different tiles 
(kawara) used at Kamakura in those 
early days. 

Kobe produces another kind of 
Kawara-sembei. As the city is always 
associated with, and noted for, the Mina- 
togawa Shrine dedicated to Masashige 
Kusunoki, the royalist, who died at 
Minatogawa in the cause of the Emperor 
Godaigo in 1336, this Sembei has the 
picture of the pathetic separation between Masashige and his young son, 
Masatsura, who also died for the same emperor in 1349. 





Kiraku-Sembei. 


Ktkusui-sembei:  Kikusui, literally, “chrysanthemum-water” represents 
the family crest of Masashige Kusunoki, one of the greatest royalists who 
died at Minatogawa in 1336. This is a famous product of Kobe, where 
stands the Minatogawa Shrine dedicated to the great royalist. 

Heiji-sembei: This Sembei, which is baked in the shape of a straw-hat 
has a touching story. Heiji was an ex-samurai, a descendant of the Taira 
family, and who was too poor.to afford to buy fish for his sick old mother. 
He went to catch fish at Akogi-ga-ura, a fish-preserve, where the fish to be 
offered to the Ise Shrines were caught. One night he was detected by 2 
government officer, and he ran away leaving his straw-hat on the beach. The 
characters (773) of his name written on the straw-hat he left there led to 
his arrest. 

But Hirakawa Jirozo, who had been under great obligations to Heiji, 
appeared before the government officer, and said: “I am told that Heiji is 
arrested because of the two characters written on the straw-hat that was 
found on the beach. I have come to establish his innocence, for the hat 1s 


mine. The two characters (4°#3) stand for my famil 
: y tamily and personal names 
(FPG EB) because I have written their first ch: ee 


7 araciers. “wy 
€ Heiji was set free and Jirozo taken into custody in his place. The 
Heiji-Sembei is consequently made in the shape of the straw-hat that Heiji 
left when fleeing from the Akogi-ga-ura beach. 
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MISO OR BEA | 


It is generally believed in Japan that miso or bean-paste is responsible 
jn a great measure for the generally sound physical health of the Japanese. 
It is indispensable to Japanese cuisine, though miso is not used, as butter is 
used, at table. Meat or fish may be easily dispensed with, but bean-paste 
soup is de rigueur at the Japanese breakfast, which mainly consists of vege- 
tables. What bread and butter is to a foreigner, boiled rice and bean-paste 
soup are to the Japanese. Bean-paste is also used in preserving foodstutts, 
and vegetables pickled in good bean-paste will keep for years without going 
bad at all. 

The word “miso” is of obscure derivation, but it is usually taken to 
mean “immature bean-soy.” Peo- 
ple often attribute it to the inven- 
tion of Priest Kanshin, a Chinese 
Buddhist, who was naturalised 
in Japan during the Nara days 
(710-784). Priest Ingen (1591- 
1673), who introduced the 
Wobaku sect of Buddhism to 
Japan, and after whom the hari- 


‘r ” 
cot beans are named “ingen, 





was such a great admirer of 


The preparation of Miso. 


bean-paste that, it is said, he a 
took its soup every day instead of a certain Chinese medicine that he had 


used many years. 

2. ok is made from soya beans, which may oe a * 
white, according to the kind of paste to be made. The : ae é <= 
overnight in water and boiled so soft the following fe t ay eee a 
pounded into pase which kin Wr Oy ae of ee. ‘The metre, aftr 
é “Rojt” alt prepared fro’ Wes ; 
ce eh fe Giceal ae is kept in a tub for a long as or a, 
by fermentation. One often finds in 
kept for several decades. The 


even several years until it matures 


local farmer’s house bean paste that has been pores 
longer the paste is kept, it is believed, the better 1t | oe 
In the rural districts, every farmer makes bean-paste oe 
but i th vb districts it is supplied by the maker, and according 
ut in the w 


f million 
report issued by the Government, Japan manufactured hundreds o} 


kilograms, valued at tens of million yen every year 


( Continned) 
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MISO OR BEAN-PASTE (2) 
SHOYU OR JAPANESE SOY (1) 


There are several kinds of bean paste on 
the market, according to the different methods 
of preparation, and the following are some of 
the chief, most of which are named after the 
centres where they are made:— 

Aka (red)-miso; 

Inaka (local)-miso; 


Shoyu or Japanese soy is more important in Japanese cooking than any 
other seasoning material or spice. In fact, the taste of Japanese food depends 
upon the quality and amount of soy used in it. Our soy is more necessary 
to Japanese cooking than foreign sauce is to 
foreign cuisine or indeed as useful as butter, 
sauce and gravy put together. 

Neither the origin of shdyu nor the 


date of its invention is know «epee SE 
n. for sure, but PRE ER Reccnuarey 






Sendai-miso; 




















Edo-miso; it is first mentioned in a record found in the ¥] |Leome| Hl tT | 
Hatcho-mso; Shosd-in, of the Totai-ji Temple, where the ie i i 4 
Shiro (wP:ite)-miso. <r e i oe of the Emperor Shomu > 
The analvsis of ext me aie BS ta e 45th) and some other emperors are ae 
woe ysis of Hatcho-miso, Sendai-miso and Inaka-miso is given preserved. Also, it is mentioned in the Bove Kikko-mon brand of Shoyu. 
, ‘ shiki, a book of regulations of the Engi era (go1-g22). Chinese shoyu was 
Patch nied * Seadatanied: laakaniisé imported during the early days of the Ashikaga régime (1338-1574), and it 
= 9/ 9 j was in large quantities manufactured at Kyoto during the Shogunate of 
Water ee ee 6 5 ” 70 Yoshiharu Ashikaga (1521-1545). But it is 
Pe ee SE ee eS gots P79 59-923 BE certain that shdyu in those early days was ot 
Or saa Ba = Gee oS ae 13-794 12.816 12.213 in liquid form, and it was not until the early 
. on ee ae 59-333 36.262 36.377 period of the Tokugawa régime (1603-1867) 
ure mitrogen ..............4.4-. 1.932 1.8 6 that liquid shoyu was first made in Japan. 
: 35 1.645 q 
Soluble-nitroven” . . fics. ee 1.707 a 1.238 Tradition has it that in 1228 Gaku- 
Albumen nitrogen ................ 1.070 0.936 Sox shin, a Buddhist priest from China, taught 
Soiuble albumen nitrogen ....... 0.916 a Hf the people of Wakayama the method of 
Non-albumen nitrogen whee making shdyu, and the village of Yuasa in 
Gage bask nittegeh ee ee 0-734 Higeta brand of Shoyu. that province is known to be the oldest centre 
ganic basic nitrogen ......... 0.627 0 2 “ ‘ 4 tof de GAG Chashi 
AGasaaniars “nitrove Oro 0.523 | of shéyu manufacture. Shoyu was manufactured for the first time at Ghoshi, 
ee fe Di: eta 0.024 _ 0.022 | another centre, in Chiba prefecture, in 1616, and one shdyu-maker, Hama- 
ers (amino-acid) nitrogen .... 0.299 wes 0.189 guchi by name, came to Chishi from Wakayama in 1645 to coach others 
at a Beene BPs Ss 609 a.b 6..b 0.6.68 bu w Eee ose eie aed 6.208 pony 5.892 in shoyu manufacture. Noda in the same 
LE SMe paris para Bae ne 6.011 Stas ac prefecture of Chiba began the manufacture 
SS Sie repeaay Ve coe - 1.544 fines Sis of shéyu during the era of Genroku (1685- 
PapON oe. aes a 1703), and it is now the largest centre of 
* * ° - > wD shdyu manufacture in Japan. Shoyu a x 
. i kugawa peri ‘ 
A few sayings about miso: much used during the Tokug ’ 
yings about miso: | (1603-1867) and greatly improved during the 4 


Meiji era (1868-1912). In 1933 Japan pro- 
duced 512 million litres of shdyu valued at Fa. bande le: 
hich the share ef Chiba 

d Noda are situate 
These figures are not 


Miso wo tsukeru=to put miso on (to make a mess of it) 


emae miso=one’s own mi million yen 
S il or W 
I miso (all geese are swans), §7 million y f 
2 


so no Miso kusaki wa jomiso ni arazu==Miso savouring of miso prefecture where Chéshi an 
litres valued at 17 million yen. 
makes shéyu for his own use. 


d, amounted to Ii! million 
inclusive, as the farmer 


1S NO good miso, 





SHOYU OR JAPANESE SOY (2) 


Prof. L. Lunge and A. Langgardt, who taught at the Tokyo Imperial 
University, in the early years (about 1877) took such a great inter2st in the 
manufacture of shdyu that they often visited the shdyu centres to study jt 


in the making. Prof. A. Langgardt on his return home to Germany, made | Higeta (moustache “~ and the ideogram for “S~ 
a Pi a : : ‘i 


SHOYU OR JAPANESE SOY(3)— Concluded 


_ an imitation of Japanese soy and “Geld” A) 
got it patented in Germany and 
“Moggi” now manufactured in 
Europe is a corruption of the 
name Mogi, who was a shdyu- 
maker of Noda. 
Shdyu is manufactured from 
wheat (sometimes barley), beans, Kagi-yamasa (key 7] and yamasa +) 
mS : ae @* galt and water. The wheat, upon 
The Bottling Factory. the quality of which that of shoyu ae 
greatly depends, is grilled in a 
large iron-pan till by constant stirring it is burned brown. Then it is crushed. 
Beans are next boiled in a large couldron. A heavy weight is put on the 
lid of the kettle so that as little as Maru-kin (Circle O and the ideogram for 
steam as possible may escape. Sm Scie ee Se Sas 
After boiling for three or foi gold” ¢°) 
hours, the fire is put out and the 
beans are kept overnight in the 
same kettle. They may be 
steamed instead for five or six 
hours. The grilled wheat and the 
boiled beams are now mixed and 








The following is the average result obtained after analysing seventy- 
seven brands of Shoyu:— 





: Ee we fog OO pues Gravity (157) oe. cse cee cne tee te eee eee sense 12.040 
put into the malt-room where Wood for shoyu barrels. sai = ty (15°) — 
oe eT SP, Solid matter .......-2-0eeseseeeeeee 
turn into malt in a few days. A certain amount of salt water or brine is Albumen tiitiget ....s< iets: i 7+ onset 
put over the malt, which is kept for several days, by stirring it up every now | Ce eee ee ee 
and then, until it matures by fermentation. This combination is put in ie. 6 
press and thereby soy is obtained. - Silt Gs eee st 
There are several brands of Japanese soy, of which the following até i Shayeds panies 5 00 tte PSS ee ae 
an ; Woeladle G0. visas cuee ea e 0.109 
i Ra Pe eg nae tetas 0.880 
Yama-sa (mountain A and the letter “sa” +) Jor. _ Non-volatile G@Ad ow. see ~ 
ae 4 Aight 0s Stee rons! Ragas reeset ee ‘ 
Baler yc ata em gen sts apnea ce EO 19.734 
ales Vs sae ee 
ae Os 
“— Sulphuric acid © ..-.-+-e-seor pe 
= re te oe Epsom BANS th eens oo cee Oe eee 1.117 


(Osaka Hygienic Laboratory) 


“ ” 
for “man” or “10,000” #F ) 


AS 
‘2 e ‘ ; 1 é 
t "= 
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THE FIRE-BRIGADE OF TOKYO (1) 


“A fire is necessary to Tokyo, for it makes an old street new,” said 
the late Marquis Shigenobu Okuma, and a fire has been proverbially said to 


be the “Flower of Edo (Tokyo). 





The Matoi. 


wonder that the Shogunate capital 


” Tokyo is indeed a city of fires, which 


break out year in and year out. Roughly 
speaking, there are two thousand fires on 
an average in Tokyo in a year or three 
per day. The city was totally reduced to 
ashes in 601, or 11 years after the castle 
of Edo was built by Iyeyasu Tokugawa. 
No fess than 107 thousand lives were 
lost at what is known by the “big fire 
of Meireki” (1657), and 223 streets were 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1772. But 
by far the worst fire broke out after the 
Great Earthquake in 1923, when 366 
thousand houses were burned down with 
60 thousand people killed or missing. No 
adopted a very efficient fire-brigade system. 


It was soon after the Great Fire of 1601 that the Shogunate Govern- 


ask no less important or even 





ment adopted the system of having a standin 


ready to act upon the outbreak of a fire 
in Edo. In 1629 some dozen Daimyo 
.or lords were required to contribute to 
the fire brigade at the rate of 30 fire- 
men for each 10,000 koku (koku=4.9 
bushels) of rice that he received as an 
allowance, and these firemen took turns 
on duty each for a period of ten days. 
There were 15 units of firemen in Edo 
in 1648, though later on the responsi- 
bility for keeping a fire under control 
fell more upon the street-Aremen than 


upon those appointed by the Govern- / 


ment. 


Later on, the whole city of Edo 
was divided into 48 fire sections or units, 


each named after, or by one or other 
letter of the Japanese alphabet assigned to it, thou 
ously considered ominous or unlucky were teplac 


characters. Each unit was as follows:— 


ee I 
Ladder-carrier ...... 6 
Sub-head .........., I 
Horse-carrier 2... 13 


g brigade of firemen always 


r 






The Fire-bell, 


“as 


gh four letters homonym- 
ede by so many portentous 


Assistant-— «cy ‘ I 
Pate as 45 
Standard-bearer ..... 3 

cee 70 


(Continued) 


THE FIRE-BRIGADE OF TOKYO (2 }— Concluded 


The “Matoi” or standard 


acred than that of an army, for 
'r was set up at a part where 
the fire was put out by the unit 
to which it belonged, and a 
quarrel often took place be- 
tween units over a place where 
each claimed to have extinguish- 
ed the fire. So each standard- 
bearer was held as responsible 


as is the ensign of an army. 


Re al 









Ses 
Re ars Ws 


Climbing of ladders. 


Modern Fire-engine. 





Qld time Fire-engine. 


There were 2,930 firemen in Tokyo at the time of the Restoration 
>. 


in 1868, and we have now over 
a thousand firemen all told in 
the thirty-six wards in Tokyo. 
The Dezome-shikt: The 
Dezome-shiki or New Year's 
Parade of the fire-brigades 1s 
held on the 6th or thereabouts of 
January every year, when all 
the fire-brigades make a parade. 
The firemen make all sorts of 
feats, of which the climbing of 
ladders and the shaking of the 
Matoi are the most attractive. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S ODE PARTY AT IMPERIAL COURT 


In the month of January every year, the New Year’s Ode Party is held 
in the presence of T.1.M. the Emperor and Empress at court, when many 
Princes and Princesses of the Blood and court dignitaries attend the function, 
The theme of the ode is imposed by the Emperor towards the end of the 
previous year, and any person of either sex can send in a short poem of 
thirty-one syllables that he or she may compose on the given subject. The 
judges are appointed by the Emperor in January, and the poems of their 
selection are announced at the meeting along with those of the Emperor and 
Empress and the Princes and Princesses of the Blood. The reading begins 
with the poems submitted by non-officials and courtiers of the lowest rank, 
followed by those of the higher courtiers so on up to the members of the 


Imperial Family, until the poems of the Empress and Emperor are finally 
announced or sung out. 

The annual court ceremony of the New Year’s Ode Party is a very 
solemn one that a limited few can have the honour of attending ii. But the 
management of the JOAK Broadcasting Station, Tokyo, has made it possible 
for the people to listen-in to the repetition by a radio broadcast of the orand 
function. The reading of the odes is done once for those written 3 the 
subjects, twice for those of the members of the Imperial families, three times 
for the one composed by Her Imperial Majesty the Empress and five times 
for the one by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor. 


The ode party is of ancient origin, but only the courtiers of high rank 
were privileged to submit their compositions in former days. It was in the 


seventh year of the Meiji cra (1874), that the privilege of submitting poems 


was granted to the people at large, and in the twelfth year (1879) that good 
poems composed by the general public were selected and announced at the 
party. 


The theme for 1937 was “Snow on the Farm-House” and the New 
Year’s Ode Party was held on Jan. 


Hall) of the Imperial Palace, 
first time in 1890. 


26th, this year in the Ho-o-no-ma (Phoenix 


which was used for a similar purpose for the 
Pe After the traditional historic ceremonies had been gone 
ough, the poems were announced by the Reader in the presence of T.I.M. 


the Emperor and Empress and the Princes and Princesses of the Blood. It 
: : 

: deat that no less than 41,456 poems were submitted this year, but only 
Orty-six poems were selected besides tho 


Emperor and the Empress. “= se Imperial Majesties the 


= Ey a 
2 eee A mi ae 


S 
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YABUSAME OR SHOOTING FROM A RUNNING HORSE 


Yabusame, which micans “shooting from a running horse,” is of old 
origin, for it is generally believed to have had its origin in the shooting cere- 
mony held by the ex-:mperor Shirakawa (the 72nd) in the fourth month of 

aa ~mosowepamme, the year 1096, though according to 
a certain record, the practice was 
started during the reign of the Em- 
perer Ternmu (the goth). The cere- 
mony was adopted by Minamoto, 
one of the two military families of 
Feudal Japan, which seems to have 
held the ceremony of Yabusame 
generation after generation, until in 
1266 it became an annual affair at 
the festival of the Hachiman Shrine 
at Kamakura, where Yoritomo, the 
first Shogun of Minamoto, established 
the Shogunate Government called the 
Bakufu or Camp Government, in 1186. The ceremony was often held at 
the Kasuga Shrine at Nara by Ashikaga, but it fell into disuse during the 
jatter part of the Ashikaga Shogunate gg 4 : 
(1338-1573). When Iyeshige, the Sho- 
eunate heir, fell a victim to smallpox, the 
Shogun Yoshimune, his father, ordered Ya- 
busame to be restored after the style given 
in old record, and the ceremonial shooting 
was performed as an offering before the 
Hachiman Shrine at Takada, Edo, on the } 
15th of the third month, 1728, with the 
prayer that the Shogunate heir might be 
restored to health. In ee seven pa 
after the Restoration of 1868, Viscount Ma- 
Bios Honda restored Yabusame, which had ail but cares Prine a. 

Cee 2 : 

gawa gave it at his private ae oe cetommdace * MEX 

The classical ceremonial shooting of 
Yabusame had 16, 10, 7, or evea 36 shooters 
in former days, but nowadays there are 
generally three shooters dressed in appro 
| Sriate costume and mounted on horseback. 
While their horses gallop along a course 
of 2 cho (cho=about 119 yards), they shoot 
at three targets, 2 sq. ft. each put on fy 
3 or 4 ft. high, posted at some intervals. 

Yabusame is now held on some 
felicitous occasions or at the festival of a 


Shooting on inning horseback. 





Shooters receiving sacred-wine. 





Bows being handed to the shooters. : jt as an annual 
it a 
local shrine. The Hachiman Shrine at Kamakura gives 


i i typical of 
ceremony on September 19- It is a ceremony ee ee ay ag a sé 
ancient Japan, and many foreigners make a special visi 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUN-VIEWING PARTY (1) 


In November every year, the Kangiku-no-Gyoen or Chrysanthemum. 
viewing Garden Party is held at the Shinjuku Imperial Garden. To it are 
invited government officials, military and naval 
officers, foreign diplomats in Japan, leading busi- 
messmen, educators, ministers of religion, social- 
workers and many other influential people of 
different ranks of society. A competitive show 
of chrysanthemum-flowers is also held about this 
time in almost every city of Japan, where the 
cultivation of the chrysanthemum has made a 
unique development, for chrysanthemum-viewing 
is an age-old practice in this country. 

According to records, a chrysanthemum- 
viewing party was for the first time held by the 
Emperor Kao-tsu of the Han dynasty, China, on 
the ninth day of the ninth month, 200 ».c., in 
commemoration of his favorite Lady Ch’i. Be- ; 
cause the sun (day) and the moon ( month) meet 
together in the perfect number of nine, this 


festival was named the Choyé-no-Sekku or Seasonal festival of a double 


positive figure, and the chrysanthemum- 
viewing was a great occasion in China. It 
was on the ninth day of the ninth month, 
685 (or 686, according to the Nihon-shoki) 
that the first chrysanthemum-viewing party 
was held in Japan. The Emperor Temmu 
(the goth) attended the garden party, when 
a gift was given to every one there, from 
the Crown Prince down. The Emperor 
. _ __ Heij6 (the 51st) held also a chrysanthemum 
party in the Heian Imperial Garden in 807, and a certain authentic history 
gives this party as the first ever held in 


Japan for viewing the chrysanthemum. 
The Han people of China prized the 
chrysanthemum a great deal, probably be- 
cause they were very fond of yellow. They 
lived in the valley of the Yellow River, 
where the soil looked yellow and _ this 


tolour always suggested gold to them. So 
the Han people preferred the yellow chry- 
santhemum to that of any other colour, 





Caseade Chrysanthemum. 








(Continued ) 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM-VIEWING PARTY (2)— Concluded 


Kuan-ching was an inhabitant of Juan, 
China. He used to travel round with Jei-ch’ang- 
fang, a fortune-teller. One day, the fortune-teller 
said that on the ninth day of the ninth month a 
misfortune was to visit Kuan-ching’s house, where 
every living thing would be killed. “You should 
get therefore a bag of pepper made and go up a 
mountain, where you must drink chrysanthemum- 
wine, which will cast out the misfortune,” the 
fortune-teller added. So Kuan-ching took his 
family up a mountain nearby, carrying the bag 


of pepper, and on coming down he found all his 





dogs, poultry, cows and sheep were dead. This is 
said to be the origin of the chrysanthemum-wine, 
which the Japanese still take on the occasion of a chrysanthemum party, 
and also of the Japanese pepper, which was used 
at a gardengparty in former days. 

The Emperor Wen of the Wei dynasty was 
so weak that when he was seven years old, a 
fortune-teller ‘said that he would not live to be 
older than fifteen years. But a hermit, P’eng-tsu 
by name, who had a great aS oe Ls 
personality of young Emperor, gave him medieine 
made from the chrysanthemum, thanks to which, 
it is recorded, the Emperor lived till he os aes 
years old. Hence in Japan, as ven in ae 
the chrysanthemum is called a “life-prolonging 
plant.” 

Jap 
themums, but those which are now popularl 
China during the Nara days (710-784); ae ote Korea to Japan during 
tic history, the chrysanthemum was brought 


“ of a an,” 
the reign of the Emperor Nintoku (the 16th). (“Chrysanthemum Jap: 
by Dr. T. Niwa.) 





an had some varieties of wild chrysan- 
y cultivated were imported from 
rding to a certain authen- 
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HIGAN OR PARAMITA (1) HIGAN OR 
PA 

“Higan,” which comes twice a year, i Sind adi oN a 
Sen bersPa, bth wsciie and yearn ie March and 1. The Saifukuji Temple, Ohji 

= : pee : g sprue! equinoxes, Means Phe Reivers PS) ji, 

the e er side as the characters go; for according : deratke ie ee 

Buddhism, it is a translation of the Sanscrit 1 dae 4. The Yoraku-ji Temple, Tabata, 

oS ee ae 3, The Muryoji Temple, Nishigshars, 

Sees ae eas, side Nawvana; which is on the 6. The Jék6-ji Temple, Kameido, 

; s ; cause the worldly cares are com- 5. The Joraku-ji Temple, Uyeno 

EAS to “the stream” that Bosatsu (Bodhisativa), th 7. The Shooji Tem le. Mivagi 

Saviour, crosses as “the ship” carrying tl sa bes : j oe ple, Miyagi-mura 

converted between the two i no 6 eee and ee Pte Gyometnd ‘carved tie St 

i iskee doe Shc dave a ioe Hea perind, Amitabha statues, he had some wood left over 

ya-Haramita so he made another image. Hence the seventh monies = er = ripe 





or Vajracchedia-parami : 
J paramita sutra is therefore chanted at the image is enshrined he Sh a 
ined at the Shooji Temple as 


temples of a i ist. $ 

: me “a certain Buddhist sect, and a prayer is offered for the salvation mentioned above, instead of six as is generally the case with Roku-Amida 
Higan seems to be of un y igi : . So 

Pageant teers rea Ses as eee eens in These six Amida-images, with its seventh, are enshrined at so many 
ah ofdisanie-thar Plicen: shale be pesca — : the 51st) issued se Buddhist temples, which a devotee has to visit one after another 
| The See wae Gk Cis a Gs co oh e aes in order to worship the Amida images. But there are several temples in 
Six-Amitabha Visit during the Higan period of what is erned the different localities of Japan as well as in Tokyo, which have each a set 
seven days. During the of the Roku-Amida images standing side by side, as are found in the 


reign of 2 

E 2 : clea ee (the 45th), it is recorded, a local chief by the 

ein was , who lived at Toshima, near Edo (Tokyo) gave his 

er mes to another chief called Shdsuke Adachi. Her mother- 
was so ill-natured and cruel to her, that the daughter-in-law drowned 


he self I y 


following temples:— 
The Daiyd-ji Temple, Nishinokubo, Shibaku 
The Zenchéji Temple, likura, Azabuku 
The Shunrin-ji Temple, Shikokumachi, Shibaku 


followed thei z : 

grieved eo oo =. Se ee her father, was so The Shdgakuji Temple, Takanawa, Shibaku 

in order to pray at different temples <<: Mee through the country The Yuten-ji Temple, Meguro, Meguroku 
eran spirit. At Kumano, in Kii Provi . st the repose of her The Kétokuji Temple, Aoyama, Akasakaku 
Sotetee to which he cut down a sacr Peed Kiyomitsu had a vision, in The Sainen-j! Temple, Teramachi, Yotsuyaku 
This tree drifted on the sea and came ae ae ae it into the sea. The Shimpo-in ‘Temple, Jutchome, Kojimachiku 
had drowned herself. When Priest G a Sl gisae deed The Zenko-ji Temple, Aoyama, Akasakaku 
ee te oat Die The Haier Temple, Aoyama, Akasakaku 


which Kiy =, = 


Amitabha j 
images of the sacred tree which made so Mita-daimach agit 
mysterious a trip from 


The Shogen-+i Temple, 
an is the limit of both heat and 


- We have in Japan a saying that Hig 
cold, i.e. the cold season will be over by the time of the spring equmox, and 


okyo): : 
Yo): the hot season by the autumnal equinox. 


. -~ ( Continued) 


Kii to the Ri 
ver N ‘ ; 
were enshrined ; umata. Six statues of the Amitabha were d 
in the following temples near Edo (‘T carved and they 
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NANAKUSA OR FESTIVAL OF THE SEVEN PLANTS 


At the Nanakusa (nana=seven; Kusa=plants) “or “th®’ Seven pi... 
Festival, which is held on the morning of Jan. 7, every orthodox Ja a. 
eats rice-broth that contains the Seven Plants; namely, shepherd’s purse ee 
weed, seri (parsley), gogyo or hahakogusa (cotton-weed), suzushiro ( Sadicts). 
Hotoke-no-za, meaning “Buddha's seat” (lamium amylexicula), and ve 
(brascica chinensis), though the contents of the broth sometimes va _ a 
turnip, trignotis pedunculare, etc. are used in some localities. 5 Sec 

P Formerly, the broth of the seven plants was 
served to the Emperor on the first zodiac day of 
the Rat, viz. in January, and the Emperor Saga 
it is recorded, was very fond of this mixture. But 
.during the era of Kampei (889-898 a.p.) the seven 
plants which are now used at the Seven Plants 
Festival were served to the Emperor Uda on the 
@ seventh of January, in stead of the Rat day, and 
@ this custom of serving the Emperor with a broth 
of vegetables on Jan. 7 continued till the Tokugawa 
The preparation of the s baeee es which the Seven Plants Festival 

. egan tc be widely observed i e 
was popularly believed, and is now scientifically aed: ie ais 4 
plants have a great medicinal value. — 
ina odincctisl Gls dee NEN oc oe ee 
This bird ate the seven plants on = 7 ee oe ae ee eee seb 
the manner of the traditional bird. ee 

On the eve of the Seven Plants Festival 
the Japanese have the beating or mixin 





, or on the morning of Jan. 6, 


: ; : g up of the seven plants on a kitchen- 
board (Manaita) of ligustrum japonicum (tara-tsubaki) : ane < ae an 


stick, singing the following song of the Seven Plants:— 
“The seven plants, The she 
Before the bird of China, Or the bird of Ja 
Crosses the sea; The seven plants; ahs 
The shepherd’s purse, etc.” 

While the seven plants are beaten 
the song is repeated 7X7 or forty-nine ¢ 
tions, into which, according to the astr 
heaven were divided. 

In earlier days, however, thes 
on the Nanakusa eve, namely: 

Parsley at the hour of the bird 
JF aaa (6 p.m.); Shepherd’s : 
[ye ee eye: eee te vil oa ( _ ™) 
at the h € hour of the rat (midnight): i “yee 

our Sithe Bull (2 any ght); Lamium amylexicula 


ad: Turni 
Radish at the hour of the hare (6 pe = the Nous of thd tiger (4 a.m.); 


pherd’s purse, etc. 


or mixed up by using a willow-stick, 
Ime€s, to Tepresent so many constella- 
Cnomy of Old Japan, all the stars in 


, 
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“FIRE-WALKING” 


Hiwatari (“Walking on Fire”), more properly Chinkashiki (“Cere- 
mony of Fire-Control”), is a ceremony performed yearly on the afternoon 
of September 17 at the (Shintd) Shrine, Koma-Zawa, Greater Tokyo. The 
manner of its performance is as follows, as described in Things Japanese: 


















Ay It duc Wap; 
Bata Ce en Qs 





A bed of charcoal (about 10 bales), about one foot deep, is laid on a 
ground space 18 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, square to the points of the compass. 
Eight bamboos, with the fonds still on them, stuck into the ground on the 
sides and ends of the charcoal bed, are connected by-a straw rope which is 
hung from fond to fond, about 5 ft. from the ground, From this hang 44 
of the sacred gohei emblems—strips of white paper cut into angular form. 
A mat at either end of the bed of coals is spread with salt for those about 
to cross the fire to rub their feet on. Attendants busily fan the flames with 
open fans fastened to the ends of long poles, while others pound the coals 
flat with staves. Incantations (magic formulae) are made to the God of 
Water, who dwells in the moon, to descend and drive out the God of Fire. 
Prayers to conquer fire are offered up, and first one priest, then another 
begins slowly and solemnly to march around the charcoal bed, until all the 


priests join in the march. Round and round they go, gradually working 


themselves up into a state akin to ecstacy. When this is finished, each priest 
d strews it upon the living 


takes a handful of salt from a large bowl, and stre ing 
coal, Then the high priest to drive away evil spirits makes four ie 
and five horizontal strokes with a chuket (closed fan). He then 4 ue 
feet and steps on to the surface of the burning charcoal, over W is : 
strides with dignified gait. The attendant priests follow ais, cane e, att 
when all have gone over, all go over again. The iieicata = “ ce ny 
is to demonstrate that fire can be controlled and rendered harmless 
believers. ag 

The original shrine, situated at the foot of oe Hill, Sg = 
destroyed in the earthquake-fire of 1923. It was Se : - es ae He - 
When it was at Kudan, foreign visitors sometimes Me, = po ee 
coals, without painful results, when their steps were y. Eo odeis 
is no hot sensation at all. The priests declare that the prote 


; teh. 
head priest is a sufficient guard against acciden 
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THE JAPANESE AS NOODLE-EATERS (1) 


The Japanese are a noodle-eating people, for they take noodles of 
various kinds as a refreshment and at table, on a lucky as well as on an 
unlucky occasion, that is, at a festival, birch, wedding or even funeral. |; 


is consequently deemed in some localities to be hospitality to force noodles 
upon a Visitor. 


Soba or buckwheat: Soba or buckwheat is one of the most popular 
noodles in Japan. It is made from the ears of soba (fagopyrum esculentum) 
which grows in temperate zones. 
It grew wild in Japan in olden 
days, and, according to the Zoku- 
Nippon-Koki, the cultivation of 
buckwheat was recommended 
and encouraged in the district of 
Kinai in the 7th month (July), 
839, during the reign of the 
Emperor Nimmyo (the sath). 
But the Zoku-Nippon-Shoki 
mentions an Imperial edict pro- 
mulgated in the 7th month 
(July), 722, to the effect that 


because of a drought, the farmers should cultivate buckwheat, which grows 
both on barren and on rich soil. Buckwheat is now ali pased almost 
the country over, but Shinano and Kotsuke Provinces are best known for 
buckwheat, and it is now closely associated with Shinano Province 

There are three chief varieties of soba: 2 
sarashina-soba and yabu 





Soba-shop. 


namely, kisoba (ordinary) 
7 ; | -soba, according to the ingredients that soba has in 
it. It is considered so nutritious that some Buddhist ascertics have lived on 
nothing but soba and fruits. Soba-dough is also a popular Seed: ‘ sf 
But it was about 1664 that soba in the form of noodles was fi rae F 
in Japan. At that time Mt. Temmoku in the sere bapers 
pious climbers that there was not an ade 
them, so that a noodle made of soba-do 


, “Kake” and “Mori” may be said to b 

/ ¢ the most ] i ich 

: i e popular way in whi 
= = re prs (pour) 1S so called because soba is wed Sk a bowl 
served =, am eae By “Mori” is meant a kind of soba that is 

é . on a “seiro” (steaming basket), on which soba is “piled > i 
a bowl of soup accompanying it. tie 

& 

( Continued) 


province of Kai had so many 
quate stock of rice or wheat to feed 
ugh was served to them instead. 
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THE JAPANESE AS NOODLE-EAYERS (2)— Concluded 


There are many other ways in which soba is served: “O-kame,” which 
contains mashed fish, mushrooms, yuba (dried bean-curd); “Gomoku-soba” 
(five-coloured soba), which has mashed fish, mushrooms, ‘shrimps, egg, and 
arrow-head; “Kamo-namban,” which has a few slices of duck meat. 


It is a common custom in Tokyo 
that when a man removes from one 
place to another to live, he presents 
soba to his new neighbours, including, 
as we say, “three across the street and 
two on both sides,’ as a token of 
newly-made friendship. This custom 
seems to be of unknown origin, but it 


was adopted presumably because the 





word “soba” suggests a close-relation, 


Eating Soba. 


se 9? 


soba” homonymously meaning “be- 


side or nearby.” 

On New Year’s Eve, most Japanese eat soba, which is accordingly 
called “toshikoshi-soba” or “year-crossing-soba.” According to some authori- 
ties, goldsmiths and silversmiths of olden 
times used soba-dough in collecting scraps 
of gold and silver; hence it was associated 
with the earning of money. Thus soba 
came to be eaten on New Year’s Eve as a 
lucky charm for the coming year. 

The employee of a soba shop is 
trained to carry a pile of sero or steaming 
bowls on his shoulder, while often riding 
a bicycle. 

Other kinds of noodles: 
and udon are two other kinds of noodles 





Somen 


Employee carrying Seiro by bicycle. 


very common in: Japan. They are made of wheat-flour. : 
While a foreigner tries to make no sound when eating soup, the 
hen eating soba as a mark 


Japanese are taught to make a sipping noise W 
of their appreciation. 
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THE GOD OF POVERTY 


The hi-fuki-dake (fire-making-bamboo) 
is a primitive tool for making a fire. It is still 
used in most Japanese homes where a fire is 
made of charcoal in a hibachi (fire-brazier). 
It consists of a simple piece of bamboo, with 
one joint left at one end, and people blow at 


the fire through a small hole made in the 


joint. 





Down in the old clan of Satsuma the 


southernmost end of Kyushu, it is a common practice for every piece of 
bamboo which has been used in making a fire through the year, to be thrown 
away on New Year’s Eve. One end of the bamboo is stuffed with paper, 
and people believe that by thus throwing the bamboo away they get rid of 
the god of poverty. But the bamboo has to be thrown away without any 
one seeing it, else the exorcism would be of no avail. 


At Nagasaki, however, the bamboo is generally thrown out of the 


dark at a pedestrian on the street, so that the god of poverty may be trans 


ferred to the innocent walker. Often the bamboo is thrown hard at the 


walker to make sure that the god of poverty is got rid of 


The festival for gods of poverty. On New Yeatr’s eve, some orthodox 


Japanese hold a festival for the gods of poverty. A miniature ship is prepared 


with willow- i 
low-wood, and the gods of avarice, hunger and trouble each written 


in Japanese on a small piece of paper, are “enshrined” in the ship, which 
provided with a few grains of rice, a small bottle of : | 


candle, 


is placed saké and a lighted 
: piaced on the kitchen-range with a ceremony. They are all thrown 
‘nto a river nearby and thus the gods of Poverty are di d of 

isposed of. 
purification. 
Tokyo have what is called the Kama 


Priest purifies the kitchen at the e 


The Kama-jime or kettle- Some down-t le of 
‘ -town people 0 
“yume or kettle-purification when a Shinto 


nd of each month or a year 


¥ 


1)1 
THE EMA OR VOTIVE OFFERING OF PICTURES 1) 


In 1912 General Maresuke Nogi committed suicide (hara-kiri or 
sepP uku) ae a the firing of the signal-gun announcing the departure from 
the Imp erial Palace of the cortége of the Emperor Meiji. Self-immolation 
which means suicide, compulsory or ion, 
voluntary, on the part of a retainer upon 
the death of his master, is as old in 
Japan as her history, which is full of 
pathetic stories of devoted retainers or 
samurai. In reality, this practice was 
prohibited by the Emperor Suinin (the 
yith) in the 28th year (2 B.c.) of his 
reign, and some earthen dolls, represent- f° 
ing men, horses, and others, were buried 
with the remains of the Empress Hihasu, 
his wife. In the 32nd year (2 av.) of 
his reign, later on, the earthen horse 
was replaced by a live one, which was 
offered to a shrine when a prayer was heard by the god, the idea being that 
the god would ride it. The horse thus offered is called “Shimme” or god’s 
horse, and some shrines, such as the Imperial shrines at Ise and Atsuta and 
the Téshdgu shrine at Nikko, still keep Shimme-horses. 

But the shrine, on the one hand, was embarrassed by the many live 
horses offered to it, and, on the other, none but the rich could afford to offer 
a live horse every time a prayer was offered. So 
some 600 years ago, an artificial horse, either of . 
wood, metal or paper, was introduced as a votive 
offering in the place of a live one, and it became 
fashionable in the country to offer a tablet of a 
painted horse as a votive offering to a shrine. 
Hence the name of “Ema,” which means “picture- 
horse.” Consequently, many of the larger shrines 
had to build the Ema-do or picture-horse-hall to 
keep the Ema in. But the original idea or sig- 


nificance of the votive offering is departed from and nowadays the Ema-tablets 
hly classified as follows:— 


have all sorts of pictures, which can be roug sified 2 
1. The ‘lite of a horse offered with the original idea that the god 


would ride it. 

2. The picture of a hor 
at the gate of the shrine. 

3. The picture of the god to W 


eyes i1z0, etc. 4 
__ fo Fs Hiimate Oo Tebenger th doe fr Hachinans, the 


fox for Inari; the wolf for Sampo7an; the snake for Benzaiten (Saras- 


vati), etc.  aiapestei 


) 
SRY 





A Shimme. 





An earthen horse. 


se offered with a prayer that it will keep watch 


hom the prayer is offered: Fudé-image 
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THE EMA OR VOTIVE OFFERING OF PICTURES (2) 


Concluded 

5. The picture of an article in which the god takes special interest: a 
sword for Fudd: a harp for Benzaiten (Sarasvati); forked radish for 
Daikoku; pomegranate for Kishimojin or Hariti, etc. 

@. The picture of a zodiac sign assigned to the year in which the devotee 
was born: a rat for one born in the year of the Rat; a bull for one 
born in the year of the Bull; a tiger for 
ene born in the year of the Tiger, etc. 

7. The picture of anything that the devotee 
is specially fond of, and that he abstains 
from taking, so that his abstinence may 
so please the god as to cause him to accept 
the prayer: a bottle of saké; a cup of 
tea, etc. 

8. The picture of anything suggestive of 
what the devotee is in need of: a wrestler for physical power or 
strength; a treasure-ship for a fortune, etc. 

9. The picture of that part of the body which is cured of some sickness: 


an eye or the ideogram for it for an eye-disease; a child cured of 
illness, etc. 





Ema of Monkeys. 


10. The picture of anything expressive of gratitude: an armour for one 


coming back from the front; a ship for one returning from abroad. 

It should be added that, because the Ema is meant for a god, the painter 
does his very best in its painting. Consequently, Ema-painting has made 
great development as an art, so that we have fine Ema-pictures in Japan. 


At the village of Iogi, on the railway 
running from Takada-no-Baba, Tokyo, there is 
shrine dedicated to the Kéjin-sama or Rough-god. 
On the eve of Oct. 1, or on the night of Sere. 
30, every year on which a festvial is held at the 
shrine, its visitors offer a set of seven horst- 
pictures to the shrine. The KGjin-sama are seven 


in number, and on Oct. 3 they go on a trip to 
Izumo, where a consultation is held of the el 


ght million gods of the country 
to decide upon the marriages of young girls in Japan. 

The Kannon-shrine at Asakusa, Tokyo, has 
senting a horse. It was painted by a certain master-painter of the Kano school. 
The villagers of the neighbourhood were much annoyed because night after 


night a horse came out to make havoc in the fi ‘ 
elds. d 
that the horse of the large Ema s. Soon it was discovere 


-tablet had some i d 
greens around its mouth an 
se a its hoofs. They concluded, therefore, that the Ema-horse made its 
ee rounds and so they asked Flidari-Jingoro, the best sculptor of the 

Y, to stop the horse from co : : 


: ming out, The sculptor rei 
whi i pter put orse 
hich then ceased to come out, eins on the hors, 





Ema of Snake. 


a large Ema tablet repre- 
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THE MOKUGYO OR WOODEN BELL 


The Mokugyo (moku=wood; gyo=fish) is a most conventional object 
in Buddhist temples. It is generally made of camphor-wood, but sometimes 
of mulberry or rosewood, painted red or in a plainer colour. Somewhat 
round and hollow, it looks more like a 
wooden bell than a wooden fish, as the 
name literally indicates, though it has 
the scales of a fish, with its tail often 
bent up over its body. In a temple be- 
longing to the Zen, the Jédo or some 
other Buddhist sect, the wooden bell is 
beaten to accompany the chanting of 
the Buddhist sutra. Sometimes, how- 





ever, a mokugyo in the form of a fish 


is found in a temple, but it is not used 


A priest and his Mokugyo. 


in the Buddhist service. 

The wooden bell is attributed to the invention of a Zen priest, Chib-ling 
by name, who lived during the Sui dynasty (581-617) in China. He made 
it after a fish mentioned in the Buddhist sutra, Subha Sastra. nae 

Once upon a time, so the story goes, there lived a pisobecient Bees in 
India. Because of his misconduct he was born as a fish in the next life. A 
big tree grew on the back of the fish, which suffered terribly eee the 
tree was shaken or tossed by a big wave. The ast attributed i su — to 
the insincere teaching of its master in its pre-existence, and it was looking 
for an opportunity of paying the old scores 
with him, when the master happened to cross 
the sea in a boat. “What did I do to deserve 
your resentment?” the master asked when he 
saw the retaliatory measures taken by the 
fish against him. “It is all due ta age 
neglect in teaching that I suffer in this way- 


— ee 
“No, I was not insincere, but you did 
dmonished 


The fish Mokugye. 





M . 2? t r a 
accept my teachings,” the master ¢ 
“for as one sows so one reaps. 


: the 
was convinced of its folly eee ois tree growing on its back, so that 
ist article 0 
master to-make a Buddhist Sit fish to attain Nirvana. The master made 


. ‘ ‘ : the ; i 
its use in a service might help 4 in the Buddhist service, and it is said 


a wooden fish or Mokugyo to Me . - 
that its beating proved the fish’s salvation. 
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THE TORI-NO-ICHi OR RAKE FAIR (1) 


On the zodiac day of the Cock (or Bird) in the menth of November, 
of every year, a festival is held at the shrines dedicated to the pre-historic 
princes Ame-no-Hihoko-no-Mikoto, Ame-ne-Hiwashi-sc-Mikote and Ame-no. 
Torifune-no-Mikoto, and sometimes Prince Yamatotake. Like the dove, the 
fox and the monkey, which are messengers of the Hachiman, Inari and Sanno 
shrines, respectively, the 
eagle is the messenger of 
these pre-historic deities, 
whose shrines are popularly 
known as ©-Tori-sama or 
Honorable-bird, the suffix 


ES oy “sama” being an honorific 
term for both sexes. 

On the festival day 
of the eagle-shrine, a special 
fair known by the name of 

Decorated rake. Tori-no-ichi or Bird-fair, is Decorated rake. 
held at each shrine, and 
bamboo rakes of fancy decoration are alinost exclusively sold at the stalls 


which line both sides of the approach to, as well as all the streets in the 
neighbourhood of, the eagle-shrine. 





These rakes, some no longer than a 
few inches, and others several feet long, are gorgeously decorated with 


lucky symbols representing bales cf 
rice, a ledger-book, gold pieces, the 
bamboo, plum and pine, the crane and 
tortoise, the seven gods of fortune, the 
treasure-ship, the old couple of Ely- 
gium, the old man shouldering a rake 
to collect every good in and the old 
woman sweeping every evil out with 
a broom. 4s the mask of O-Kame is 
considered to be a Jucky one, it ‘s very 
commonly used on the rake. ” 
The zodiac sign of the Cook 
in the Japanese language) 
suggests the verb “to take,” and 40 
the cake is chiefly sold at this festival. 
Every orthodox Japanese buys the 


‘ Comtenued ) 


(“tori” 
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THE TORI-NO-ICHI OR RAKE FAIR (2)— Concluded 


rake, which wiil be kept as a luck-bringer or mascot at a conspicuous place 
in the house through the coming year. 

Each eagle-slirine is so crowded on the féte-day, and particularly in the 
evening, that the street-cars run an hour or so longer than usual at night to 
carry the pious visitors to and from the shrine. It is generally said that the 
Rake Fair was first started at Yoshiwara, the licensed quarters of Tokyo. 

One particular feature of the Bird or Rake Fair is that no decorated 
rake seems to have a fixed price. It is the only market in Japan where 
“Qne price only” is not applicable and the vendor will quote on his com- 
modities whatever price his humour may dictate, in consideration of his 
prospective buyer who stands before his stall, expecting of course that price 
will be “jewed down.” Every rake can be bought 

at half. or even at one third of the price asked for 
it, and much cheaper towards midnight as the vendor 
has to dispose of all the 
articles, which cannot be 
sold at any other time of 
the year. Every buyer 1s, 
moreover, expected to 
‘saw? the price down, 
otherwise he will be 


33 ” sto9 1 a : 
, sr fail in business — Rake decorated with 
puis Se 0-Keme-mask. 





An old couple of Elygium. during the coming year. 
Imo-hashira (a kind of tallow-root) ske pace on 8 vine of bamboo 
is also sold at the fair. The word “Rashira’” means © head” and its ot aoe 
suggested a victory in battle in our feudal days, and the oe on oe 
tallow-roots is the survival of an old custom. The word “kashira” generahy 
conveys the idea of “headway” oF success. relve signs 
A zodiac day is repeated every thirteenth day, as we have = 4 ae : : 
and if the day of the Cock comes three times OF, 1” can oes 2 tai more 
PairGi held ea rke times in November, it is superstitiously believed tha 


fires will break out in the coming winter 
Some of the Otori-sama shrines, where 


than usual, 


the Rake Fair is held in and 


near Tokyo are: 
The O-Washi Shrine, Shitaya 


Koishikawa 
% i ” Meguro 
heme’ © Picket 
The Suge © 
ous, ete. 
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DON’TS IN JAPAN 


Sekihan and hot water: Sckilan is rice boiled with azuki or Indian 
beans. Few girls will eat Sekihan with hot water poured over it, though it 
is all right for them to eat white rice with hot water. This is because, jf 


she should eat Sekihan with hot water, it is generally believed, she will have 
rain on her wedding day. 


No nails trimmed after dark: Few Japanese will trim their nails 
after dark, for we say that if they do, they will not be in time to arrive at 
their parents’ death-bed. 


“Reverse water”: By “reverse water” is meant hot water poured into 
cold water. When a dead person is finally washed before the remains are 
put into the coffin, water is poured into the tub in this way. “Reverse 
water” is considered unlucky and it is never used on an ordinary occasion. 


Three slices of koko or pickles: While three is considered to be a 
lucky number, we never serve a person with three slices of koko or pickled 


radish, because “three slices” (mikire in the Japanese language) means 
homonymously “killing a person.” 


Tea kept overnight: The Japanese never take tea which has been 
kept overnight for the simple reason that a condemned criminal in olden 
times was served with such tea before his execution. However, most Japanese 
take tea every morning since they believe that they may meet with some 
accident if they leave home without taking tea in the morning. 


The right side of clothing over the left: While foreign clothing has 
its right side over the left, the Japanese lady has the left side of her Japanese 
clothing folded over the right. The right side over the left is the way in 
which we fold the clothing of a dead person, for in Japan the dead are 
shrouded in a special kind of clothing for their trip for the land of the dead. 
Consequently Japanese clothing is never folded in the forei 

No funeral held on Tomobiki-day: 
calendar, there is a day called Tomobiki or 
in every sixth day, Few if any funerals are 
japan, for a funeral service observed on th 


followed by another funeral in the same family. If a funeral must be observed 
on this day, a doll is put with the dead body i 


n the coffin, so that it will take 
the place of the one whom death would otherwise claim. 


Nothing to be passed from chopsticks to chopsticks: At a crematory 
the relatives of the deceased will pass the cremated bones from chopsticks to 
chopsticks when the ashes are put in the urn. So the Japanese are told to 
Pass nothing from chopsticks to chopsticks on . 


Whistl i an ordinary occasion, 
stling at night: A Japanese b is told ee ght 
for a whistle is the sign of burglery, i eS Se ee 


gn way. 

According to the old or lunar 
friend-taking, which comes on 
held on this particular day in 
¢ Tomobiki-day will soon be 
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AMAGOI OR PRAYING FOR RAIN (1) 


On the roadside 
aust before the and or 
red Tori approaching 
the Hakone Shrine, 
ongsLake Ashi. one 
will find two ant: 
quated iron kettles, 
which are about 609 
years old. They. are 
called the Amago:-no- 
Kama or “Iron kettles 
used im praying ior 
rain.” At the time of 

a farmer 1s ; 
once the iron—kettles with a bamboo tube. He offers as cae be 
en Bears = oy dade, elec he clouds will burst to 
parched for want of rain. Soon, it is believed, ie ie all Buss 

farmer will then have to take two 
jee i Bee tide from which he took the sacramental water. 





i-do- sama. 





ie een a ae : : ks 
i onth (April) in the 2nd year 
fete fe rr cen ERS pag offered to the god of MT ae 
Foaht ow See ng 3 rain On the first day of the fifth month ( = ae 
Song eal $ aon faces end a cloth-offering was made at different oe - 
agree gS , eeacast was sent out to offer a prayer oe oe perio 
soa = i Sinead peeing and long rivers in the vicinity of the Imperia 
gods o e 


Dok Vol. I.) 
2° (The u-Nihonshoki, 3 : oe 
“This is the first mention ever made in Japanese ST . us 
offered for rain, though the book does not state whether any 

: . 
A little further on, the same book says: 


i he 
he courtiers together, whom 
, the Emperor called Li 
an be ny nS ee Me is. Ise Shrines ant those of the seven Do (li 
i 8 ™ $. Pats 
noel & aetiots). Soon there was 4 great rainfa 


ta w ines of the River 
in. At Amagoi, the prayer was first offered at the two shrine 
in, magol, 


; : de at the 

: " red futile, offerings were ma 
Nibu-kawa and Kibune. 4 nd riajet was continued until the appeal nh 
Hirose and Tatsuta Shrines, and Pp At the ceremony of Amago1, the 


made at no less than eighty-five ceri several kinds of offerings were 
Prayer was read before can god, a peer A black my gare 
made, such as silk, oo ae ond was used for seppine a i g i ee 
pa tle peed once ‘held by the people on ee a ae a fruit, vege- 
S PEvate Ces de of several edibles, such ‘ se Oke: eel other 
ee oR aie were made by means of drums, Bf °B" 

s, etc. an 


‘tl 
mu ensi ‘+ fires were burned ti! 
cal en ki sils, and big 

ical i n kitchen uten 
sical instruments, or oft 
a rain came down. Continued) 


a 
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AMAGOI OR PRAYING FOR RAIN (2)— Concluded 
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E OLD AND TH# 
In the 7th year (788) of TH NEW IN JAPAN (1) 


Enryaku era, no rain fell for five 

months. Then the Emperor OLD 
Kammu took ablutions and offered 
a prayer for rain in the garden 
of the Palace. Soon black banks 
of clouds appeared over the 
mountains around the Imperial 
capital and a strong shower came, 
so that the courtiers lustily cheered 
the Emperor. 

In the third year (1179) of 
Jisho era, drought lasted for 
many a month. Moronaga Fuji- 
wara, a courtier, in sympathy 
with the distressed people, made 
a pilgrimage to the Hiyei shrine, 
where he played on his favorite biwa (musical instrument) several times to 
palliate the god. The deity must have been pleased with his music, since, 
according to records, there followed a heavy rainfall. 

When dry weather lasted for a iong time in the 4th year (1174) of the 
Shoan era, the Emperor Takakura ordered prayers to be offered for rain. Priest 
Choken reasoned with the Blue Dragon, which is believed to have control 
over water, and soon a heavy rainfall came to the great relief of the people. 

One year there was no rain for several months. A hundred Buddhist 
priests were therefore called from the Miidera, Tofuku-ji and Kofukuji 
Temples to read a sutra in prayer for rain'in the Imperial Palace, but not a 
single drop of rain came. Then a hundred lovely girls were gathered together 
to perform a dance to appease the supposed anger of the God of Rain, but 
with no better success. Finally Lady Shizuka, who was known for her charm- 
ing dancing, was called in. No sooner had she begun her dance than dark 
clouds began to appear like a pall over the parched hills. The jealous Jupiter 
Pluveres was at last appeased, and he graciously permitted it to rain for 
three days. 

Priest Noin and Lady Ono-no-Komachi are widely known for their 
poems of 31 syllables that served as prayers to make it rain. 

Priest Noin: “Ama-no-Gawa, Nawashiro-mizu ni, Sekikudase, - Old Samural in Military Costume 

Amakudarimase, Kami naraba Kami.” 

(Open, O God, the Celestial River, none other than the Milky Way, to 
send water for the rice-nursery.) 

Ono-no-Komachi: “Chihayafuru, Kami mo imasaba, ‘Tachisawagi, 

Ama-no-Togawa no, Higuchi ake tamae.” 

(If there be gods, then Jet them go about and open the Celectial Spring-) 
Songs for calling rain down: 

oe the gods rejoice and the people prosper—the people 

“How fruitful looks the rice exop 

aad ears two feet long.” 
ong. 





Praying for rain. 





Modern Governmental Officia’ 
in Morning-coat, 





Modern General in Uniserm. 





Motor-car. 


(Continued) 
of this yeat—rice-plants six feet high Hago or Pelanquin- 


THE OLD AND THE NEW IN JAPAN (2) 





Samurai with top-knot. 





Andon or portable oil-lamp, 


(€ ortenued) 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW IN JAPAN (3) 
(Concluded) 





Modern raincoat 





Mino or Straw raincost, 





Waraji or straw-sandals. 






S é 
tih 
Yata rase for Fude (prash-pen) VW 
a pb AK goes is kept cotton soaked 
in Indien ink. 
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THE YASUKUNI-JINJA SHRINE 


Early every morning some young school-children are seen sweeping or 
weeding the spacious precincts of the Yasukuni-jinja Shrine before their 
schools open. This they do from their sense of devotion and admiration for 
those venerated at the shrine. 

The Yasukuni-jinja Shrine is dedicated to those who fell in defence 
of the Imperial family or the Empire in battles fought in the country or 
against a foreign 
nation since 1853, 
The most important 
of these battles are 
those of Toba and 
Pushimi (1868), Saga 
(1874), Formosa 
(1874) and Satsuma 
(1377), as well as 
those fought against 
China (1894-5), Rus- 
sia (1904-5), Ger- 
many (1914-7), etc. 

It was in 1868 
that the Imperial 
court conceived the idea of praying for the spirits of those royalists who fell 
in battles after the year 1853, and a great mass meeting was held at Higashi- 
yama, Kyoto, to invite their spirits. Subsequently, a large shrine was built 
on Kudan Hill, Tokyo, and it was named the Shokon-sha shrine (literally, 
“shrine for inviting spirits”) because the spirits of the noble dead were 
invited. Altogether, 3,588 souls were then enshrined there. 

In 1879 the shrine was renamed the Yasukunijinja Shrine (country- 
protecting shrine), but it is still popularly known by the name of Shokon-sha 
Shrine, though this name was officially cancelled in the same year. There 
are at present 129,892 souls enshrined there. 

The Yasukuni-jinja Shrine has several festivals, of which two great 
ones are held in April and October every year, besides special festivals observed 
on some occasions. Great crowds of people visit the shrine on the days of 


its festivals in order to pay their respects to those who nobly laid their lives 
down in defence of their country. 





The Yasukuni-jinja Shrine. 


ws The Arms Museum and the National Defence Hall: ‘These two 
institutes are attached to the Yasukuni-+jinja Shrine. 


are exhibited arms and weapons of all sorts, chronol 
the prehistoric days to modern times in Japan, whil 
Hall contains defensive arms of modern days, 

= — of Masujiro Omura: The statue of Masujiro Omura (1824- 
199), which stands in front of the Yasukunijinja Shrine is the old € 
12 Tokyo. He was one of the milit J € is the oldest om 


; a ary leaders of the Imperi the 
time of the Restoration in 1868, The statue was cae : 


In the Arms Museum 
ogically arranged, from 
e the National Defence 
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THE HACHIMAN SHRINE 


The Hachiman shrine, which was dedicated to the god of war, was 
one of the popular shrines in Japan’s feudal days and it was found everywhere 
throughout the country. Its first mention in history was made in the Zoku- 
Nihongi. According to this book the Emperor Shomu (the 45th) sent an 


Imperial messenger to make an offering at the Sumiyoshi and Yawata shrines 
in the fourth month = RENT EE: é 


(April) of the year ae 
437, the Hachiman g 
Shrine at Usa, Tsuku- & 
shi (Kyushu) being 
then the Yawata 
shrine. 

In the ninth 
month, (September), [2 
740, when Hiuirotsugu ig 
revolted against the 
Imperial court, the | rEL SY 
commander of the'* Me a 
punitive forces prayed The Hachiman Shrine, Kamakura. 
at the Hachiman Shrine for heavenly help. 

According to tradition, eight streamers, four red and four white ones, 
descended at Hakozaki, Tsukushi, and an oracle said “I am Honda-sumera- 
mikoto, the 16th.” From this legendary story, a shrine was dedicated te 
Honda-sumera-mikoto (the Emperor Ohjin) and it was called the Hachiman 
shrine after the eight streamers though the Hachiman shrine at Usa : 
generally believed to be the oldest in Japan. Some scholars, however, ho 
that Prince Hikohohodemi was originally enshrined at the een shrine. 

ivoshi and Yoshiiye, two warlords of Minamoto, which was one 

of the ce Se families - Japan’s feudal days, were such great ee 
of Hachiman that they made him the tutelary deity of their eee! 8 at 
their retainers and descendants so fevently worshipped the god, till Hachiman 
be of Japan. Oe 2 
Oo atien ao however, to offer a different ope of Hachi- 
“Fight Right Ways, namely, right seeing, 
right doing, right living, right 





PT ae tn fee) 
rink eat - 









man.” It claims that it means the 
right hearing, right thinking, right talking, 


2 : lightenment. ee : 
ee =4 ee ae Hachiman shrines are Iwashimizu Hachiman, 


Kyoto; Tsurugaoka Hachiman, Kamakura; Piakodate ee ale 
Fujisaki Hachiman, Kumamoto, Yusuhara Hachiman, Usta-kens 

aa Y ge shrine being dedicated to the god of 7 a a 
of old used to visit it before Bee af ee a. ae nae ie oe 
Vict nese athletes of the 4as for 
by se ss ass shrine, at Kamakura, before they left Japan 


Germany. 
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THE INARI SHRINE 


Travel in any i 
part of the country, and you will find no vil 
aoe nai small, but has a shrine dedicated to the Inari. sass re x 
ine of the Inari has a pair of fox-images, a foreigner is often inca 


think that the Inari is dedicated to th 
7M fox or the Japanese worship it, while in 
rer coal ae fox is a mere messenger of 
Princess atama, the i 
enshrined ke it. are Si 
In 711 Troko of the Hata fami 
Chinese descent, who had hades Ge 
and paddies piled up,” as the record goes 
built a shrine at Fushimi, near Kyoto, 
in honor of Princess Ugatama (Barn. 
spirit). ‘This is said to be the first built of 
all the innumerable Inari shrines in Japan 
It was on the first zodiac Horse-da 
of the second month (February) in si, 
that Iroko of the Hata family celebrated 
the dedication of the Inari shrine and 
hence the annual féte-day of the Inari 
falls on the first horse-day of February 
Priest Kobo, who lived in the gth 
century, it is said, met at the gate of the 
Figachs — a white-haired old 
wars ‘ 0 carried on hi 
ae ee ee from ee it and with zie? ee 
ere \ ¢ was, the old man answered tha ic 
au dikeeSarel. shrine at Fushimi, and immedi- ee 
ie Some authorities attri i 
pices di of the present peels oe . 
ing rice-plant-bearer,” though others fj - pe 
oe of “Inari” in the name of Princess Uk * 
a (or Foodholder), also called Ugatama wh oo 
e goddess of the five cereals. It is said th ce 
a Pets the stomach of this goddess sien 
Ass (rice-growth), which has a he 
eee the present name of “Tneri” 
some records : ‘ 
sees two old foxes, a ‘it oe ‘d 
ale, on Mt. Funaoka Fess 
They made a den near the Inari hei egies 
shrine at Fushimi, 





The Inari Shrine. 





\ Favmer carrying 
a sheaf of rice. 


till they were regarded 
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THE INARI SHRINE 


(The Hatsw-uma Festival; 


There is 06 sallbee a hamlet in Japan, however smali or remote it 
may be, but has its Inari shrine, which is dedicated to Pri J 
though the shrine is often erroneously landed oa “dedi  eyaneg aE 
her messenger. o be dedicated to the fox, 

On the rith day of the secon ; ? 
and of Chinese dosae, built d month, 717, Iroko of the Hata family, 
a shrine at Fushimi, near 
Kyoto, in honour of the 
Princess Uganomitama and 
it was named “Inari” or 
rice-bearer after her, because 
according to tradition a rice 
plant grew on her stomach. | 
This shrine is generally con- 
sidered to be the oldest : 
of the innumerable Inari 
shrines in Japan. 

It was on the zodiac 
day of the horse that the 
first celebration of the first Inari shrine was held by Iroko and oa this 
account a great rice-festival is held at every Inari shrine in Japan on the 
first horse-day of February each year. It is called the Hatsu-uma Festival 
(or First-horse day). 

Priest Kobo built the Higashi (East) Temple near Kyoto. One day, 
the priest met a white-haired old man, who carried on his shoulder a pole 
with some rice-sheaves hanging from both 
ends and a sickle in_his right hand for a 
mowing rice-plants. When asked who he 
was, the old man said that he was the deity 
of the Inari shrine, Fushimi, and suddenly 
disappeared. Some scholars attribute to this an 
old man the present Chinese characters used 
to express the name of Inari ( #7 meaning 
Rice-bearer). 

According to 





The Inari Shine, Pushimi. 


tradition, there once 
lived two old foxes, a white reynard and a 
brown vixen, 19 4 dea they had made near 
the Fushimi shrine in the gth century, and 
they visited the shrine every day till ee se 
were regarded as messen, ddess of rice. Hence a pair 0 ox: 


gers of the go Tice. ir of fo 
images are enshrined as ne of each Inari shrine, one cafrying in its 
& vi 
mouth the Hoshu-no-tama or 2 sort 


of “Aladdin’s ball” while the other has 
a key for opening the bar 


pn in which rice is kept. 
The Inari was a tutelary shrine of every local clan in feudal days and 
every castle had a shrine de 


dicated to Princess Uganomitama within its castle- 
33. > 4 

moat, because “Inari” homonymously means “stay as 7 a ua ge 

considersd in our feudal days to be. disgraceful for the lord of a cla 


removed from one place © another. 
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THE GOTOKU-Ji TEMPLE AND ITS CAT-GRAVE 


The Gotoku-j1 
Temple, which iss 
situated at Setagaya*s 


‘At a prominent place 
of his family grave. 
yard is seen an anti. 
quated tomb under 


é which the remains 
Buddhism. It is the. i337; “spe, of a cat are buried. 
family temple x i 


f : Incense is kept burn. 
Lord Ii, one of the ‘ us ing constantly before 
Shogunate ministers, ~~ 


the tomb, and quite 











aj The Gotoku-ji Temple. 
a large number of stupas are dedicated to the dead spirit of the cat. 


The Gotoku-ji Temple was once, in the r7th century, so poor and 
humble that its resident priest made up his mind to look for another temple. 
“Were you a human being,” said the priest to his favorite cat one 

day, “you might earn money to help me out of my difficulties.” 
A few days later, a noble- .4 
§ looking samurai on horseback 
came to the temple. He was 3 
Lord Naotaka Ii, ancestor of 
Naosuke Ii, who was assas- | 
sinated at the Sakurada-mon 
Gate in 1860 for his pro- 
foreign sympathies. Taking 
a few retainers, Naotaka came 
se to Setagaya, where he was 
ee ee caught in a shower. Looking 
Wocoe “i for a shelter, he saw a cat 
beckoning to him under the 
sc, Dain net mw te wa 
- Lord Ii promised patronage, 
Temple has ever since been the family-temple of Lord Ii. 





Sire 


a 





The Cat-grave. 


so the Gdtoku-ji 


The cat-tomb enjoys a conspicuous place in the grave-yard of the Ii 
family, and it is a great source of income to the temple 
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THE TALE OF THE SHUZEN-JIL TEMPLE (1) 


YASHAO, THE MASK-MAKER 


“I have not come to hear the same old story,” said Yoriiye, the ex- 
Shogun, in an angry voice to Yashao, the mask-maker. “You put off the 
obedience to my order every time I sent for the mask. I have now come 
myself to hear the reason of your delay.” 


Yoriie, son of Yoritomo, was appointed the second Shogun of the 
Minamoto family in 1202, only to be dethroned in 1204 and sent in exile 
to Izu Province, where he was confined in the Shuzenji Temple. He 
ordered a mask of his own face, but his mask-maker, who was considered 
to be one of the best mask-makers of the day, asked for time whenever the 
mask was sent for. Finally the impatient ex-Shogun came to urge the mask- 
maker, who only asked for another extension of time as before. It was on 
the 17th day of the seventh month (July), 1204. 

“I know you are angry” 
the mask-maker pleaded. “T 
know you are angry. Ie is of 
course a great honour to me to 
make your mask, and I would 
not neglect my work at all. And 
during the half-year, since I re- 
ceived your order, I have worked 
day and night to make a good 
mask, but none of the masks I 
have made is satisfactory to me. 
I must ask you, therefore, for 
another extension of time.” 

“T cannot tell you just 
when I shall be able to complete 
it,” the mask-maker went on 
hen he would execute the order. 
a mask as easily with a chisel 


her as a carpenter can build a house. 





eS 
NG) i 
NY i) Le f 


Yashao destroying his masks. : 
when the ex-Shogun demanded the time w 


1 
“You may think that a mask-maker can maxe 


in one hand and a hammer in the ot ae 
A carpenter builds a dead house with dead lumber, but 2 mask-maker chisel 


i i f a man, woman, angel, devil, or 
out of a lifel iece of wood the face o | man, 
any sth seco bad living being. It is the inspiration which comes through 


i come to me in half a month, in 
——  S im le sae I cannot tell you just when 


i ot come for a yea 
it eo me” Yoriiye, who was at the end of phigh eS 
sword, which he lifted up to strike at the eee wy ‘ ze Ce 
Kaede, stood between his father and the ex-Shogun. S e as 2 Bers 
to ike himself, for she would bring from her father’s atel 

imself, 
he had finished the night before. 


The mask was brought out. uisite piec 
lost in admiration of it. It was an exquisit 


Yoriiye recived it in his hands, and was 
e of work. 


( Continued) 
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THE TALE OF THE SHUZEN-JI TEMPLE (2)~— Concluded 
YASHAO, THE MASK-MAKER 


“You are mistaken, my lord” Yashao, the mask-maker, 
ex-Shogun, “to admire this mask. On the contrary, 
of the worst masks I have made in my life, 
say, and I myself think too, that most ma 
a spirit in them. But somehow every mask I have made of you looks dead. 
I do not know why. I meant to keep this mask hidden from every. body.” 

But the ex-Shogun was so pleased with the fine workmanship of the 
mask that he went home proudly taking the mask and Kaede, the daughter 
of the mask-maker, as his maid 

“Mask after mask was made, but every one looked dead,” Yashao said 
to himself after Yoriiye went away. “Tt will only bring disgrace upon myself 
and my family for generations to come, if that mask should be kept as a 
treasure of his family. I am undone. I will handle my chisel no more; | 
will make no more masks in my life.” 

So saying, Yashao took from his ate 
and destroyed them one after another, 

A few days later the pealing of the 
that something unusual was taking place, 
attack made on the residence of the ex. 
troops. The mask-maker was worried 

his surprise, she came back, besmeare 
one hand and the mask of the ex. 


said to the 
I consider it to be one 
for it has a death feature. People 
sks I make look alive; they have 


lier all the masks there Were in it 


gong at the Shuzen-ji Temple told 
and soon Yashao heard of a night 
Shogun Yoriiye Minamoto by the Hojo 
about this daughter, Kaede, when, to 
d with blood. She had a halberd in 
Shogun Yoriiye in the other. According 
to her account, the ex-Shogun was taking a bath when the enemy attacked 
him. The quick-witted girl taking up his mask, put it on and 


shouted to 
the enemy that she was the ex- 


Shogun himself, so that Yoriiye ran away 
while the enemy chased her. Seeing him safely out of danger, Kaede made 


for her own home where, after telling the story, she fainted with fatigue. 
But while the mask-maker and his second dau 


Kaede, there came the priest of the Shuzen-ji Temple. At his approach 
Kaede opened her yes wide and asked in 4 faint voice what had become of 
the ex-Shogun. “He is killed, poor lord,” the Priest answered. At this Kaede 
let fall her head and breathed her last. 


“You must be happy to die 
maker said to his dead daughter, 
his face, but to my great disappointment every o 
seé now that it was not my fault, but the ex-Sh 
this sad fate. It must have been 
which is known only to the gods was made 
hand. After all, I am a Master-artist as the peo 

This mask, which Yashao made for Yori; 


in the Shuzen4ji Temple, Izu, which can b 
the Fujiya Hotel. bas 


ghter, Katsura, were nursing 


in defence of the lord, 


Kaede,” the mask- 
“So am I, 


I made many masks after 
ne had a death feature. I 
ogun was destined to meet 
tion that the fate of a map 
manifest on a mask by my 
ple know and say that J am.” 
ye Minamoto, is stil] preserved 
ched within a few hours from 


due to inspira 
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THE MOKUBO.-]1 TEMPLE 
THE STORY OF UMEWAKA-MARO 


A rickety old shrine and a dying willow-tree mark the place where 
young Umewaka-maro, a kidnapped boy, has slept in death for some thou. 
sand years. 


Umewaka-maro was the son of Korefusa Yoshida, a Shdshd (major- 


generat) in the service of the Emperor Murakami (the 62nd). He lost his 
father when he was five years old, and he went up Mt. Hiyei, when he was 
seven years old, to pray for the peaceful repose of his dead father, and also 
to pursue his studies at the ze ety, 


ea 





Getsurin-ji Temple. He was so ° 
clever, it is said, that while he ~ 
soon became a favorite among 
some of the priests, the others =. 
jealously made a sinister ploty. _ 
against his life so that he def & 
the temple under cover of night 
when he was twelve years old BE 
But he lost his way and came&sy 
to Otsu, instead of the Imperialie, 
capital where his ees aa 
as coaxed and cajole Pe 
ae be slave-dealer, of Shi-nobu, a town in - Honthees, as = ete 
and arrived at Azuma (a part of the later Edo) on the 15k y fa 
h), 976. Through fatigue and sickness, Umewaka-m 
eo ee by the heartless slave-dealer. 
could walk no farther, and so he was deserted by the cease Se 
The people of Azuma taking pity upon ae tpol god PF i 
When asked who and how old he was, the boy ea Me te Ge leave 
year-old son of Yoshida Shdsho, ae Shortly aes ; 
i reads: 
poem which, see Dae aes d enquire after a6 eae rey eo 
irds-of-Miyako (plovers), that, like the ew 0 
= i a oi sie Sumida, I have ere Ss ee 
There happened to come a priest from Mt. Haguro o # teeos, over 
His ic was Chien, He attended to the funeral service o ; 
Pein phon : of Oe hath the ill-fated boy, 2 year es 
See sto dee at the Sumida River in search of ae ae 
mother happened “ - her ferry-man why the people were gat  iaoieere 
son. When she as c banks of the river, he told her that a ee eon 
os being hal fo the eaceful repose of agit Ee died there. ‘The 
Pera bee ah fppetial capital a year before, ip ee a 
Bs) ae i d over the death of her son, for w oe was named the 
poor mother then crie v redicatedito ‘his dead-Spirit. ie ee 
Un : at Te ee him, but later it was re-name - 
mewakaji Tem 


: <i d child died 
Temple. elapsed since the kidnappe 
ee so iver Suid, a Buda es sre om at the temple 
t 1 4 F i r 
hea ie spirit of the young boy, Umew 










nts SA Leena les 


The Mokubo-ji Temple, Tokyo. 


THE SHINTOIST AND BUDDHIST FAMILY-ALTARS ( 1) 


Practically every ortho- 
dox Japanese home is pro- 
vided with a Shinto or Bud- 
dhist family-altar, or both. 
The Shinto family-altar, called 
“kami dana” (or gods’ shelf), 
seems to have had its origin 
in an altar in which was en- 
shrined, according to the Ko- 
jiki, a string of beads that 
Prince Izanagi handed to the 
Goddess Amaterasu, her 
daughter. Generally speaking, 
the Shinto altar is provided 
for worshipping or venerating 
the Shinto deities, chiefly the 
Goddess Amaterasu, the an. 
cestress of the Imperia’ 
Family of Japan, to represent 
whom an O-fuda (amulet or charm) is issued by the Da 
Ebisu and Daikoku, two of the seven gods ot 





The Shintoist Altar. 


jingu Shrine, though 
fortune, as well as several 
other Shinto deities, are sometimes represented on the Shinto altar. The 
Shinto family-altar has no image or statue. 


a“ 
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THE SHINTOIST AND BUDDHIST FAMILY-ALTARS (2) 
Concluded 


popular in Japan after the 
arch), 686 a.v., a decree to 


The Butsudan or Buddhist altar became 
Emperor Temmu issued in the third month (M 


the effect that every. family in the Empire should be provided with a Bud- 
dhist family-altar and the sutra. The altar has in its sanctuary the statue 
of the Lord Buddha, founder of the Buddhist sect, to which the family 


belongs, and sometimes the [hai or Buddhist tablet with the posthumous 


nare of the ancestor of the family written on it. The posthumous name 


means one that every Buddhist believer 
receives after his or her death. There are 
also in the altar Buddhist tablets of all the 
dead members of the family. The Buddhist 
family-altar is dedicated to the departed 
members of the family who are represenied 
in the altar by their posthumous or Bud- 
dhist names written on their tablets. 
Every morning, after all the rooms 
are cleaned, dusted and swept, a pair of 
candies are lighted on the famliy-altars, and 
each member of the family worships before 
them. We simply bow before the altars in 
“order to show our respect to the Shinto 
deities and the departed members -of our 
family, but we offer no prayer for anything. 
A bell is provided on the Buddhist altar, and 
it is rung every time we pay our respect to 
the departed. In lighting the candles, the fire ought really to eae Py 
a flint, and the light should not be blown out with the mouth, ut a 
out by the hand. If, for instance, good fortune of any kind = = ne ss 
it has to be reported to the altars. Every gift received from a friend has to 


i ing it, except when it consists 
he fi d to the Buddhist altar before eating 1t, excep 
of fel ae ented ss not offered to the Buddhist altar. This naturally 


means that the departed spirits are still considered among the prey of 
the family, and they are invited to the family ee occasion of Oshorei or 
4 3 h o y- 

Feast of the Dead, which comes on the 13t te oe 

Ont Sanaflable feature of Japanese megs x ah boas ics 

7, j in the same family, there 1s no 

Shinto and Buddhist altars are found in the sau pe aes 
conflict between them in Japan, for there 1s j sd Pica ec 
Shintoism and Buddhism in their sphere of inliucnce £ the country, Bud- 
Shintoism involves the pre-historic or ao ee tae ee ; ae 
hism venerates the Buddhist gods imported t fainily, ean worship at 
depasted spirits of the family. Each peal Pa , 


i atever. 
both altars without any compunction wh 





The Buddhist Mieke. 
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MT. FUJI AND ITS “WONDERS” 


Ascent: “Tt is as foolish not to climb Mt. Fuji as to climb it twice in 
life,” is a common saying in Japan. and every Japanese. of either Sex makes 
it a life’s cherished hope to ascend the “sacred mountain,” as Mt. Fuji is 
regarded. It is considered to be a great honour to any climb 
the Goraiko” (literally, Honorable-coming-light) or the sun at 
the top of the mountain. 

There are several ways to climb up Mt. Fuji; the following five being 
the chief:— 

I. via Gotemba (or eastern front side): This is perhaps the most 
convenient ascent as it runs through Gotemba, which can be reached 
by motor or bus from the Fujiya Hotel; 

2. via Subashiri (or eastern side 
north-west of Gotemba; 

3. via Yoshida: by way of Yamura by 
Station, Central Railway line; 

4. via Omiya (or front side): 
Suzukawa Station; a new elect 


er to “worship 
its rising, from 


): by way of a route about six miles 


getting off the train at Otsuki 


Omiya is about seven miles from 
ric line runs from Fuji Station; 
5- via Suyama: six miles from Sano Station; Mt. Fuji is best seen 
on the way. 
Three lakes connected subterraneously: 
Motosu are situated over geo metres above the sea-le 
two or three miles one from another. 


Lakes Seiko, Shoji and 
vel and they are separated 


But tradition has it, as geology proves, 
that they were one lake in ancient times and are still connected subterrancously. 


When, for instance, the water of Lake Seiko becomes low on account of a 
large quantity being used by an electric power house, that of Lake Shojt 
ebbs in proportion. When, on the other hand, a great rainfall increases the 


water of one lake, that of the two others will rise in 4 few hours, though they 
have no shower to swell it. 


Ice Cave: The Ice Cave is s 
It is dark inside and so a light o 
it. The cave is several yards wid 


ituated at the northern foot of Mt. Omuro. 
f some kind is required when one enters 


€, a few feet high and over two hundred 
yards deep or long into the mountain. About hundred yards inside, you 
come toa spacious room of ice, where large icicles hang from the ceiling 
and big ice-posts stand from the ground, 


id D: You see your light reflected in all 
directions by the ice which makes the room 4 fairy-like aol alace. There 
are ever so many caves around Mt. Fuji. “ 


Fuji is specially imposing when it is reflected 
face of Lake Ashi. But by standing on the top 

one may sometimes see the shadow 
€ mountain. It jg only seen in fine weather 
ir, The shadow will be dim and 
and larger until it appears 
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MT. FUJI-ITS ROMANCES (1) 


According to the Jodaiki (Imperial Administration Annals), land was 
submerged and Lake Biwa appeared in the province of Ohmi, in one night, 
in the 5th year (8.c, 286) of the reign of the Emperor Korei (the 7th). It 
is said that at the same time Mt. Fuji rose, though, according to another 
book, Mt. Fuji appeared in the 92nd year (s.c. 301) of the reign of the 
Emperor Koan (the 6th). The mountain was first opened to climbers by 
Priest En-no-Gyoja, who climbed it during the reign of the Emperor Mombu 
(the 42nd). 

Ancestral God: Once upon a time the Mioya-no-kami, or Ancestral 
God, went paying visits to different gods in the country. During his journey, 
one afternoon, towards dark, he came to Mt. Fuji in the province of Suruga 
and asked the god of the mountain to let him stay <here overnight. ‘ 

“We are having the Good Crop Celebration,” the god of Mt. Fuji 
said, “and so we cannot let you stay overnight as we are too le = 

“What has made you refuse your father” Mioya-no-Kami said ane 
nantly. “Because of your want of filial piety, stow shall cover your top in 
summer as well as in winter. With cold thus reigning over the mountain, 
few will climb the .nountain and offer food.” 

Mioya-no-kami then proceeded to Mt. Tsukuba, where z oF ez 
same request of its god, who, though busy with the same festival, = a A 
received the visitor. A sumptuous feast was prepared for the + a ne 
whom the god of Tsukuba worshipped and secven ak roe = 
so pleased with the hospitality accorded to him, that B = ea 
Tsukuba, saying: “My son, how kind-hearted and no . ; ae oe 
be blessed by the celestial and territorial gods, and loved by people, 


will come to pay respects to you all the year round. 


i hil 
Hence, Mt. Fuji is still covered with snow all the year round, while 
Mt Tsukuba has innumeralale climbers throughout the cr year. na 
| : < hime was an angel incarnate on : 
Elixir of life: Wady Kaguya ae 
She had nk & many suitors but she i them all a : a 
i i living on earth many years j 
1f win her, for after Bee. 
pre Ree isc on one full-moon night, the Oates de = 4 
dict bed i departure, s 
i i inted. At her dep 
ine : cuneate he rise was too grieved ee & cai a a 
: 2 ; the m 
. hist td bate medicine. He therefore onan ena a 
ny 5 the top of Mt. Fuji, the highest pee Pp: a 
eee s love. 
was the ne = place on earth to the moon, the abode of hi 
€ a 
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MT. FUJI~ITS ROMANCES (2)— Concluded 


the mountain has still some smoke ascending to heaven. Also, the Name 


“Fuji,” which is often expressed by two Chinese characters, means “No-death.” 

Angels seen above Mt. Fuji: According to the “Record of Mt. Fuji” 
written by Miyako Yoshika (844-879), a great festival was held on the 
fifth day of November in the 17th year (875) of the era of Teika, when about 
the time of the Horse (noon) two angels clad in white were seen dancing 
on the top of Mt .Fuji. They appeared to be, as it were, a little above ig 
top as the villagers saw them from the foot of the mountain. 


Princess Konohanc-no-Sakuya-hime: Prince Ninigi was once strolling 


about on the beach of Kosasa-saki, when he met a lovely maiden. She was 


Princess Konohana-no-Sakuya-Hime, daughter of Prince Ohyamatsumi. The 
young prince, charmed by her beauty, asked her to become his wife. But the 


princess told him to see her father, which he did. Prince Ohyamatsumi then 


Princess Iwanaga-Hime and Konohana-no-Sakuya- 


Hime, with a hundred stands of footstuff, so that the prince might select one 


of them. a Ninigi accepted the younger princess, Konohana-no-Sakuya- 
Hime, who Became his wife. Princes Hoseri, Hikohohodemi and Hoakari 


sent his two daughters, 


were born of their union. 


Konohana-no-Sakuya-Hime literally means “This-flower-blooming-prin- 
cess,” and it is said that the name of Sakura (cherry) 


long name. 
Be 
No pines at Hakone: t is traditionally said that Princess Konohana- 


no-Sakuya-Hime once had her eye hurt by a pine-needle, “No pines shall 


row here,” the Pri i i 
g oe pone: said. Hence, few pine-trees are now found at 
Hakone and its Vicinity. 


was taken from her 


Hito-ana or Human-cave: The Hito-ana or Human 


; ‘ -cave, situated at 
the village of Hitoana at the western foot 


as of Mt. Fuji is said to be connected 

with the famous cave of Enoshima, near Kamakura 

cir i : 

cular in shape, 5 or 6 yards wide. When you enter the for some 
cave for 

twenty yards, you come to the Pillar of Mt 


tower and narrower, 


The entrance is semi- 


Sumeru, the cave getting nat 
ere, it is said, Kakugyo sat in 
He died in 1646 at the age of ro3z years. 


=a till you find a stand wh 
Meditation for a thousand days. 
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CHARMS AND EXORCISM (1) 


“ i . Mrs 
Chinzet-Hachiro-Tametomo’s Inn”: Tradition has it that Chinzei- 


Hachiro-Tametomo, uncle of the Shogun Yoritomo Minamoto, had power 
over the god of a certain disease while an exile on the island of Hachijo-ga- 
Shima. Because of this legendary story, many “innocent” people in Tokyo 
and its vicinity will paste at the entrance to their houses a piece of red paper 
when small pox is prevalent. The paper has the Chinese characters meaning 

“Chinzei-Hachiro-Tametomo’s Inn.” 

The Measles Stone: Pass your child three 
times through the hole of the Measles Stone in 
front of the grave of Priest Yuten in the Yuten-ji 
Temple, Meguro, and its measles will prove neither 
fatal nor even serious. This practice has its origin 
in the power that Priest Yuten is said to have had 
over some kind of sickness. 

The Deaf Jizo: Yt a child is suffering trom 
whooping cough, or “One Hundred Days’ Cough,” 
as it is called in Japan, write your prayer on a 
piece of paper and mail it to the Tsumbo Jizo or 
Deaf Ksitigarha of Komagome, Hongo in Tokyo, 
and the child will be cured. However, you must 

promise to offer the deity a bottle of saké and spices, of which as ae 

to be very fond, and your promise must be kept if the child is cured. n 

Jizo being dead, no verbal prayer will be heard; hence it must be made 





Jizé-image. 


in writing. 

The Octopus-Stone: If you suffer from 
warts, the Tako-Yakushi or Octopus-Yakushi 
(Bhechadjaguru) at Meguro, Tokyo, will cure 
them. All you have to do is to get an octo- 
pus-stone” for 30 sen and rub your warts with 
it until they disappear. 

Binar ih a broken bottom: Let a 
woman offer a dipper with its bottom be 
to the god of birth at Fuchu, a ~burb : 
Tokyo, and an easy delivery will be the resu 
at childbirth. 

Bibs: One sees countle 
borrowed from a shrine for a weak os 
two i ~ se ae . some places in Japan the on is pe 
to stick sé ee needles on the sago-palm, which is traditionally sat 


dle at her needle-work. 
be fond of needles; then she will not get hurt by a nec ( Consivitdd) 





Sago-Palm with Needles. 


ss bibs offered at differtnt shrines. A bib is 
y to wear. When it gets stronger, 


oken of thanks. 





CHARMS AND EXORCISM (2)— Concluded 


Lost Needles: A lost needle will appear if you repeat the fol 
poem of thirty-one syllables three times in Japanese: 

“Kiyomizu no 

Otowa-no-Taki wa 
Tayuru tomo 
Usetaru Hari no 
Miyenu koto nashi.” 

(Free translation: Though the Otowa- 
waterfall of Kiyomizu might be 
dried up, there is no lost needle but 
will appear). 

Stones piled at the foot of the Jizo image: Every child has to cross 
the River Styx after death. A wicked woman will tell it to pile up stones 
on the river-bed and she will break down every pile that the child makes, 
If, however, a child piles stones at the foot of the Jizo-image in this life, the 
deity will help it in making a pile on the river-bed of Styx. Hence we see 
ever so many stones piled up at the foot of the Jizo all ovr the country. 

Straw-sandals: When one is in poor health, one should offer a pair of 
straw-sandals to the Niwo or Deva-kings standing guardians at a temple-gate, 
and health will be restozed. 

Lhe votive offering of Ema: The Ema, a votive offering of a picture 
on which is written the Japanese letter (¥ ) for “eye” is presented to a shrine 
with a prayer for curing an eye-disease. It is generally believed that any 
eye-trouble can thus be cured. 

Kitchen-brush: Suppose you have rheumatism. You should then visit 
the Tawashi (kitchen-brush) Jizo, of which we have many shrines in Tokyo, 
for instance, at Shirogane, Shiba, Toriizaka, Sugamo, Toshima, Meguro, etc. 
Then you should wash, with one of the kitchen-brushes offered to the deity, 

the part of the sacred body correspond- 
ing to your affected part, and after that 
with the same brush, do as if you were 
rubbing the affected part. Visit the Jizo 
repeatedly till you are cured. When 
trouble is cured, you have ‘then to offer 
two brushes to express your thanks to 
the Jizo. Of course you have to repeat 
the sacred name “Namu-Amida-Butsv” 
by chanting while you undergo the 
mystic rite. 
wy Rooftile with the character fot 
Nb oll ; on often sees the Chinese 

. . enaracter (7k) for “water” written on @ 

oo as a charm against fire, Most Japanese houses were thatched with 
aw or reeds in former days, and their roof could eas; from 

the sparks fying from a could casily catch fire 

roof. 


m a burning house, 
tile as a preventive charm against fire 


lowing 





Ema Tablet. 





So the character was used on @ 
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SOME COMMON SIGN-BOARDS OF JAPAN (1) 





< hi (tea rice) and Ichizen-meshi 
Cen rice) — cheap restaurant 
where one can get a meal for 
a few coppers. 





heat 
of noodles, buckw 
Soba-ya for. ale heats 





Tsuji-uranai or street fortune-teller and 
palmist, who charges 30 sen for 
each fortune-telling. 





hi—boiled 

i here they sell Sus ‘bo 

paris poe with vinegar, | and 
veigher mounted or mixed with fis 


and some other f 


(Continued) 


SOME COMMON SIGN-BOARDS OF JAPAN (2) 


Continued 





Kasa-ya for paper-umbrellas, a] Gete-ya. for’ Gets (wooden-clogs)—the 
Chinese umbrellas—cheap caiealaa sign-board representing a part 


of paper mounted on of the railing of Gojo-Bashi 
bamboo-frames. Bridge, Kyoto, 


The three-coloured pole for a—> 
barber, introduced from the 
West to Japan during the 
Tokugawa regime. 








Imegawa-yaki_. cheap 


confection Sake-shop or bar— 
ery, : saves, found. eit Pall of eryptomeria 


y in the countr: 
he leaveg being said 6 J 


eep sake unchanged, 
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YAKU-DOSHI OR UNLUCKY AGE 


In Japan cach year, each day and 
each hour has a zodiac sign allotted to it, 
and it is generally believed by tht orthodox 
Japanese that his fate is determined by the 
zodiac sign of the year in which he was 

born. A man born in the year of the mon- 
faa: key, for instance, may be wise and clever, 
but he is often considered to be too inde- 
pendent, or dependent upon himself, to live 
in harmony with his friends. Then, ac- 
cording to some fortune-tellers, a person 
born in the year of the dog is generally 
wilful and headstrong. The Japanese are 
careful about what they do on the days of certain zodiac signs. A wedding 
ceremony, for example, is hardly held in Japan on the zodiac day of the 
tiger, for fear the bride may take leave as quickly as the tiger which is 
proverbially said to run a thousand miles in both ways on one day. There 
are zodiac days and hours when few Japanese start on a journey or begin 
business. 

There are also unlucky years of age for men and women in this coun- 
try. They are: seven years, sixteen (7+9) years, twenty-five (1619) years 
and sixty-one (52+9) years. But, according to the present custom of Japan, 
the unlucky years are believed to be:—25, 42 and 61 years for men, and 19, 
33 and 37 years for women. 

The 42nd year and the 33rd year for men and women, respectively, 
are considered to be the years of greatest ill-luck so that a man of 42 and a 
woman of 33 years usually act more prudently and Seas week: those 
years than in any other years of their life. Yakuotosht (or Yaku- ean a 
exorcist of evil: On New Year's Eve a street exorcist 1s heard se hase het 
the streets: “Tll-luck shall be exorcised; evil shall be driven out!” At “3 
entrance to the home which has a maa or woman of an unlucky age, the 

: . j in which he calls upon the Seven 
exorcist will chant some words of exorcism, ; he h f 
Gods of Fortune and the tutelary deity of the locality to bless the home o 


the person who is of an evil age. 






Praying for exorcism. 


Ill-luck may also be exorcised by the person “e ae ee 
can expell his evil by throwing some coins away on ue i Panies asthe 
the evening of the Setsubun or bean-throwing re 4 “Great Cold. As 
second or third of February, at the end of the Daikan or f ill-luck are done 
many beans which were used at the Setsubun as the years o ara ar thea 
up with some coins in a piece of paper, which the person co. 


: . ‘ b 
over his or her shoulder, without looking behind at the cross-roads. Thereby 


the ill-luck. will be dispe led: hich a piece of bamboo chine fas been 


In Kyushu there is a custom me without any one’s 

, is thrown away, 

pee to make a fire iproughe "Frceby it is believed that the god. of 
nowledge, on New Years f the island the fire-making 


; in some parts 0 
Poverty is done away with, though ake ee in the dark, so that the god of 


bamboo is thrown at a passer-by 1 fortunate person. 
poverty may be transferred to that un 
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THE SAMHARA, AMULET AGAINST ACCIDENT 


It is widely known in Japan that during the Sino-Japanese War, which 
was fought in 1894-5, few soldiers who kept the amulet of the Samhara 
on their bodies were wounded by bullets. The Sambhara, the Origin and 
meaning of which are unknown, is a charm issued 


by some Shinto shrines. It has four characters or FE 
ideograms which are unintelligible to the ordinary 

Japanese as they are not found in any Japanese or kk 
Chinese dictionary, though according to some ortho- 
graphers, the four characters are words of conjura- =| ‘ 
tion or incantation meaning that “The spiritual gods ; fis 

of heaven and earth protect against accident.” 


In 1625, Lord Iyemitsu of the Tokugawa 4G 





[ed 


4 


found to have the four words of conjuration on its , 
breast. In 1668 a hunter by the name of Yagobei 
Yoshikawa, of Kii province, shot at a white pheasant, 
but every shot missed. On catching the bird in a 
trap, he found the four letters on its back. He 
the cause of his failure to hit the bird, 


he found equally hard to hit at a dista 
on horseback down Kudan Hill, Edo, 


— 


Shogunate went “hawk-hunting,” as the catching 
of small birds by means of a trained hawk was 


called. The hawk caught a wild goose and it was 


thought that they might be 
so he wrote them on a board, which 
nce. One samurai named Niimi rode 


: (Tokyo). The hill was much steeper 
than it is now, and his horse losing its footing, Niimi was thrown several 


yards into the moat. He was quite uninjured, however, and he attributed 
his safety to the Samhara, which he then had on his body. 


During the last Manchurian Incident, a certain Shinto 
presented 5,000 Samhara charms to th 


ow that so many motor accidents take 
y of the soldiers who go to the front. 
. During the recent Sino-Japanese 
Incident, many women were seen standing at the entrance of the department 
and asking every woman they met to 
cy carried with a threaded needle, for 


t or belly-band of cotton with a thou- 


. y so many women will protect its bearer from a bullet 
in battle. It is called the 1000-persons-onc- 


. : needle west (or band).” 
ee Charm of Narita Fudo: The charm issued by the Fuds fe at 
eee Chiba Prefecture, 1s popularly known to be efficacious in preventing 

‘ston; hence it is used as an amulet against accident in most motor-cats | 
“aning in Tokyo and its neighbourhood, 
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HOT-SPRING ROMANCES (1) 


Kusatsu, Gumma Prefecture: Tradition has it that Prince Yamato- 
take, son of the Emperor Keiko (the 12th), discovered the hot spring of 
Kusatsu in Gumma Prefecture during his eastern expedition in a.p. 110, but 
Priest Gyoki claims the discovery in 721. 

According to the monument erected at Washi-no-yu (Eagle-spring), 
however, some villagers of Kusatsu claim to have seen one day a male eagle 
which cured its wounded leg by keeping it in a hot-spring. This is the origin 
of the Kusatsu spa. Shingen Taketa, a noted warlord of the 16th century, 
sent bis wounded warriors to Kusatsu after a battle during the era of Eiroku 

c ~723). a . ~ <e . ; 
a Shuzenzt, Shizuoka Prefecture: The hot-spring of Shuzenji, liege 
Prefecture, is attributed te the discovery of Priest Kobo during the era B: 
Daidé (860-809). During his stay here, the priest put in the ground s 
cane of the judas-tree, which he had brought from China. eek uae 
root, and became what is now called the Katsura-tree Gut or of the 

id . . +a . 

ji Templ which the River Katsura is named. 
tt Ea ce igi Prefecture: During the reign (629- 

Shika-no-yu at Nasu, Tochigi Prefecture: g 

3 1 i h), Yukihiro Kano was appointed 
641) of the Emperor Jomei (the 34th), u ae dace 
Governor of Nasu. There was a snow-white deer, large as ac he = 
great havoc near the village of Myoga-sawa. One day Kano ae CS a s 
He was sure that he had hit it, but it escaped. Sole % A cots how 
a white-haired old man, who said: a‘ 
bee at lp i bath a little farther up.” Kano found the deer 
co pee ms oe d the spring, which was named the Shika- 
a i a ak kde: oe enahened at the Onsen-jinja or 
i the 
no-Yu (Deer-spring), an 
sone sae i ikona were 
BS rene —e ture: Princes Ohnamuchi and Sukunahiko - 

Dégo, Ehime Prefecture: 3 Ohnamuchi ruled by militarism, an 
two prehistoric local rulers. Prince aay they gabe tonecher BE Dec, 
Prince Sukunahikona ruled humanely. on, oer ET eal tts Be 

: inistrati ana v ses 
and talked about their administration. see ok Sulinaiieesay thi} a 
that his policy was less ote ae er, succeeded in restor- 
= aa d ni with shame. Sukunahikona, however, 
ropped senseless : 


tched 
-< head some water that he fe 
‘oth: 3 ; ing over his head some w : ; 
merit < eg agae nt Phe S hecanoisls (Spirit-stone), Roos chi 
spring. : F ich Prince nam 
from a nearby per ye ie Shea dentical stone on wt ke rete legend: 
finds at Dogo, is s The Dogo hot-spring has its 0 Bane uie Bi 
stood upon his recovery. : iS fectute: One samurai, Chika eT ee 
7 ; cumamoto £ se i h, 1157, when 
; anes wee the 20th day 1n the a OF ie ele seals ae: 
hame, went hunting hot-spring. Later, on the i a Fiske for tae MRO 
i a Z : - f th-ho ; 
a deer standing in another saraural, opened a ba etiédéer)  hocspaale 
Pompey he Yamashika (literally, m Tanne coneny A 
rs a ae pees fe : tival on Dec. 20 and the bath-cleaning 
have the hot-bath fest 


Jan. 16th, every year. 
Shirozaki, Hyog 


a crane came to Shiroza 


; Emperor Jomei 

e: During the i r for some 

; gee its wounded leg in hot wate 
i an 


d. The 
: leg was entirely cured. | 
-. for several days until the ; Crane-spring. 
time. It ge this sine, whe 4 ces named Ly Ko-no-yu of 
Se sa ‘Eee of Yoro (717-723)> Pt 


Dochi kept reciting the 
Mand i (0) hree years, 
ala sutra under a cryptomeria for t y 


and the ad Seba 
i ontinues 
ki is named the Mandala-sutra spring: ( 
he onened at Shirozaki 18 
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HOT-SPRING ROMANCES (2)— Concluded 


Takeo, Saga Prefecture: Yonemori, a villager of Takeo in the prefe 
ture of Saga, once found a white heron standing still in the water. He ‘ee 
to catch it but failed. Then, after the bird had gone, he found that the a 
was hot. A hot-spring was opened and a shrine was dedicated to the Wa : 
under the title of the Sagi-jinja or Heron Shrine. * 

When the Empress Jingé fell sick after her Korean invasion, she was 
cured by taking baths at Takeo. “It is a pity” the Empress said “that there 
is no fresh water,” and she struck the ground with the ferrule of her halberd 
when lo! fresh water gushed out. : 

Yamanaka, Ishikawa Prefecture: Priest Gyoki discovered a hot-spring 
while on a pilgrimage in the prefecture of Ishikawa during the reign (724- 
748) of the Emperor Shomu (the 45th). He built the Iwooji Temple (Medi- 
calking Temple) by dedicating it to Yakushi, the god of medicine, (Bhe- 
chadjaguru.) 

While on “hawk-hunting” Nobuzure Hasebe, a warrior, saw a white 
heron sitting in a hot-spring. When it was caught, he found that it had 4 
wounded leg. Hasebe opened a hot-spring at Yamanaka during the era of 
Kenkyu (1190-1198). 

Yoshioka, Tottori Prefecture: A rich land-owner named Ashioka, who 
lived during the reign (847-967) of the Emperor Murakami (the 62nd), 
had an only daughter. The girl unfortunately had a boil, and the infection 
spread so badly that she had boils all over her body, till her physician gave 
her up. Her parents offered a prayer at the shrine of Yakushi ( Bhechad- 
jaguru) on Mt. Shdbu (Iris) in whom they had great faith. One night they 
had a revelation in a dream that their daughter would be cured if she took 
baths at a hot-spring which they would find under a willow-tree in their 


compound. She did this and was cured, and this is the origin of the Yoshioka 


spa in Tottori. 43 


Goshikt, Yamagata Prefecture: Priest En-no-gyoja, during a pilgrim- 
age, stopped in the pass of Itaya. On the following morning he saw a five- 
coloured fog rising from the mountains. Following the fog, he discovered a 


hot-spring, which was later named Goshiki hot-spring, and there he took the 
baths for three cyclic periods of seven days, 


Onogawa, Yamagata Prefecture: 
peerless beauty and in the service of the E 


father, a governor in the northern part of the country, was reported to have 
disappeared. Komachi, with the Imperial permission, left the court in search 
of her father, but when she came to Mikawa, she ede taken ill. One night 
the God Yakushi (Bhechadjaguru) to whom she had offered 4 rayer for 
help, appeared to her in a dream to reveal to her a hot-sprin ee 100 
os a ee north, where she would be cured and tie her father. 
i Ne a on epi and stopped at Onogawa, where her health was 
esc ee er father happened to come to the same village. The 

g nsequently called the Ono-Ama-yu or Nun-bath of Ono 


afte . . 
t this beautiful woman, who was also an example of filial piety. 


until he was thoroughly cured. 
Ono-no-Komachi was a lady of 
mperor Nimmei (the 54th). Her 
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THE NINGYO OR JAPAN’S MERMAID 


Japan is rich in stories of mermai Fi 
(human-fsh). Ts wee decode Ree i ee call ae Ningyo 
back as the 27th year (619) of the reign of the Em = pen ates as far 
It reads as follows:—“A strange fish was caught on Oe oe 33rd). 
the province of Setisu. It is of human shape, but it is sects j fi hes 
fish. It has a head like that of a woman, but it has scales like those of a 
fish, and the fins act like human hands.” 

When Tomomori of the Taira family drew a net at Beppo in the 
aaa of ae ‘a ee a strange fish. It had a human head and a fish-like 
body. Its teeth looked like those of a fish, and it cried somewhat like a baby. 
Nobody knew then what it was. 

The appearance of a mermaid was popularly taken as the foreboding 
of an unlucky occurrence. In the sum- 
mer of 1189 the body of a dead mer- 
maid was washed ashore on the beach 
of Soto-no-Hama. It was considered 
ito be an ill omen because in the 
autumn of the same year Fujiwara 
Hidehira raised a war against the Em- 
peror. In 1213, another dead mermaid 
was found near Akita in the northern 
part of Japan. When the report was 
received by the Hojo Government at ; 
Kamakura, a diviner regarded it as an unlucky sign, and soon Wada Yosht- 
mori rose in revolt against the government. Another dead mermaid was 
found on the shore of Tsuruga in 1203, and the assassination of Sanetomo, 
the third Shogun of Minamoto, was generally considered to have been fore- 
told by the appearance of the unlucky human-fish. 

The report reached the Kamakura Government of a dead mermaid 
washed ashore at Tsuruga on March 11, 1247. A prayer was at once offered 
at the Hachiman shrine, Kamakura, against the danger of an unlucky event, 
but a war broke out between the Hojo regent and Miura Yasutoki on June 

in the same year. 
: Otsuki eseki, a noted scholar, writes about a human-fish as fol- 
a: the beginning of the era of Enkyo (1744-1747); my uncle and aunt 
took a boat at irato (near Nagasaki). When their boat was running on the 

: £ the water at a distance of 
Genkai-nada, a human head came suddenly out or t : tl 
about 3 yards from the boat. Every one on board was pee = ee 
last thing expected on the surface of the sea. It had a w te . % ee 
of a woman, with brown hair. It smiled at the people on os ou = 
went down again below the waves. But it came ich. ee a Ningyo.” 
then they saw its body, which resembled that of a fish. a Ree - 

The appearance of a mermaid was considered . pe ae uA ae 
mentioned some more places where mermaids are ae gc aienb Mek Noto 

Yasuki-no-ura, Izumo Province, May 2, 756 A.D:; poe ae 89 2 
Province, April 3, 778 A-D+5 Ietsu-no-Ura, Aki ome ai a Se ales £6, 
Soto-no-Hama Autumn 1248 a.v.; Tsugaru, Se eae Oh = Wakasa 

Ome: : Province, April 3, 1270 4.2.5 nama, 
1248 a.p.; Futami-ga-Ura, Ise 


Province, April 11, 1310 A-D- 
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THE SESSHOSEKI OR KILLING STONE OF Nasy 


“Nothing flies above the stone but t 

clouds in the sky” is a free version of the a See 
17-syllable poem written by Bashd about the 
Sessho-seki or Killing Stone. Basho is by far the 
best poet in Japan of 17-syllable poems or haiku. 
The stone is at the hot-spring spa of Nasu 
in the prefecture of Tochigi. Nasu is noted for 
a sulphur spring and the stone is on the dried 
river-base of the Yu-kawa (literally, Hot-water 
ae Mg sulphur gas evaporates in large 

jantities. here is a stone a few feet large in three di 
= i paling, and it is proverbially ielieved that, Simei pak eh 

utterly and any other insect drops dead when it flies over thi eee 
— of the gas generated from it. vat ee 

uring the reign of the Emperor Horikawa (th 
mee of peerless beauty was taken into the ec ae 
SS a great favorite with the Emperor. Soon he was taken all and ie 
ae court physicians could not account for the cause of his disease Abs nm 
; Soe a aoe a was called to see what the trouble was. Abe ret 
s hors ae ae fees _ ee and he succeeded 
; aw i 
she resumed her original shape of the fox, hin had aati Reece 


It ran from the Imperial palace and hid i F : 
where it molested ceatellens as well as ae the province of Tochigi, 


oe At the command of the Emperor, 
‘Miura Yoshizumi and Kazusa Hirotsune, 
two warriors, led an army to Nasu, where 
the wizard fox had taken refuge and 
there they hunted for it. But it is record- 


The killing stone at Na 
a 





~*e 


Tage ane in i : ; ; 
Poet Basho visiting the Sesshoseki. g girl or a giant. At another time it 


fox. It did hit th : 
, e fox, which ce 
Pu fe crated @ poisonous gas that iilect page ‘ving 
ne was covered with the dead bodies of the 


@ On the 13th of the ej 
Temple (now at Tsurumi, fee Yolo 
calm the disturbed spirit of L ae 
the poisonous stone. 
he and with a ham 
there appeared before him a wom 
a 
ae pha which had made it ponte rk 
» disappeared in the air. Theridare ch 


384, Priest Genno, of the Sji-it 
of Noto Province, visited Nasu to 
o-Maye, who was now turned into 
Prayer by reading the Buddhist 
€ stone, which split in two. Thea 
after thanking him for exorcisiPg 
er wicked spirit to attain Buddha 
€ stone lost its own power to kill. 


ady Tamamo- 
The priest offered ‘ 
mer, he then struck th 
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DREAM DIVINATION 


pe Rearagere es, 2 tee hawker is seen running along the 
streets crying ee ta! O-takara! O-takara!” (Honorable treasure! etc.) By 
treasure 18 mcant a picture of a treasure-ship, which is invariably a sailing 
one because a sail “swollen” before a fair wind is taken as a good augur 
jn Japan. The treasure-ship has Z : 
the Seven Gods of Fortune on 
board, and it is laden with various 
sorts of treasures, such as rice- 
bales, coral, gold and silver coins, 
Uchide-no-kozuchi (“Aladdin’s” 
mallet), keys, etc. The picture 
has a 31-syllable poem written 
above the treasure-ship. The poem, 
which is said to have been com- 
posed by Prince Shdtoku in order 
to save Hata-Kawakatsu from the 
evil effect of a bad dream, can be Treasure-ship. 
read similarly, with few phonetic changes, from both ends, thus: 

“Na-ga-ki-yo no, To-o no ne-muri no, Mi-na me-sa-me, Na-mi no-ri 
fu-ne no, O-to no yo-ki ka-na.” (When we all wake up from a sound sleep 
of a long night, how sweet is the sound of the waves on which the ship is 
riding.) 
You have to put the picture under your pillow when you go to bed on 
the eve of Jan. 3, and sleep on it. The dream that you may see on that 
particular night is regarded as the first one of the year, and it will predict 
what there will be in store for you during the year. The best dreams, accord- 


ing to tradition, are: “Mt. Fuji, the firs: best; the hawk, second, and the 
egg-plant, third.” The dreams of a snake, the 
sun, and a fire destroying a house are among 
the good in Japan, but you have to be careful 
when you dream of a horse, a fish ora tooth 
coming out, for it portends some thing bad in 
this country. 
If you have a good dream, you must keep 
But the picture of 


WS > mn Zag it secret from other people. 
ge ge ie a bad dream has to be thrown into a Fiver, other- 
wise the dream will have a bad effect upon you. 


In former days the sail of the treasure-ship bore the ne chatacter 
Wi for “baku” (tapir), which according to tradition lives upon Creal. 
> 


A few Japanese sayings about dreams: 
A saint sees no dream. 
Dream of your love, and, 
Dream that you are cut with a blade, and m 


otion. 
f a snake means prom 
m teat be bility of the five vital organs. 


A dream is due to the de inger of a fire. 
A red horse ’ father will die. 
; dream and your ta 
ee cd ‘pak (tapi) any bad dream that eee — 
Dream of a bamboo sprout, 








7 Tapir. 


re will be lost. 
d you ee oney (metal) will come in. 
o 


> 
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*““MOMOTARO,” A NURSERY TALE (1) 


The story of “Momotaro” is on the lips of every Japanese 
one of the first nursery tales that are told to every child in Japan. 
in a nutshell runs as follows:— 

Once upon a time there lived 
an old man and his wife at a remote 
village in Japan. The old man used 
to go to the mountains to collect 
firewood and his wife to a river 
nearby to wash clothes in the waiter. 
One day a big peach came floating 
down the stream and the old woman 
took it home to share it with her 
husband. Soon after his return, the 
peach was divided into two by itself, 
and a baby walked out of it. Be- 
cause he was born of a peach, he 
was named Momotaro (Peach-bo 
couple. 






y) and he became a great pet of the aged 


When he grew; up, Momotaro wished to explore Oni-ga-Shima or the 
land of Oni (Ogres). \"Taking with him therefore some O-Nigiri (rice-balls) 
that his mother made for his luncheon, he started on his adventures. A 
pheasant, a dog and a monke 


proceeded to the land of the O 





Morotaro returning in tri f 
£ In triumph. 


scented the approach of Momotaro and his 
their castle to attack and eat. B 
surrendered with little resistance. 


do led, ith 1 nt 
ans of g rope, mS eo with the help of the pheasa 
Momotaro returned home in triumph, 


J 


2 for it is 


The story 


y joined him on the way, and together they’ 
ni. The Oni, who are known to be cannibals, | 
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* 


“MOMOTARO,” A NURSERY TALE (2)— Concluded 


Scene of Story: According to tradition, Momotaro, the hero of the 
story, personates Prince Kibitakehiko, grandson of the Emperor Keiko (the 
y2th) and nephew of Prince Yamatotake, and Oni-ga-Shima is located on 
an island off Takamatsu in the province of Sanuki, Shikoku, where one can 
still see the caves in which the Oni (a pirate) lived with his many followers. 
The prince was ordered by the Emperor to lead an expedition against the 
Oni. The story was first written by Michizane Sugawara (856-913), who 
was once the governor of the province. 

But other scholars place the birthplace of Momotaro at Kiso in the 
province of Hida. There are several places, the names of which remind us 
of the story of Momotaro; such as the Momotaro shrine, Momotaro-Yashiki 
(Momotaro’s residence), Saru-ga-Taki (Monkey-waterfall), Kiji-ga-Mine 
(Pheasant-peak), Inuyama (Mt. Dog), the Hoseki-i Temple (Treasure-load- 
ing), etc., though no authentic record of course has been established to support 
the connection that these places may have with the story itself. 


NURSERY SONG 
MOMOTARO 








n re hes o 
-fa-7T0 
% na {a AMo-mo fa-1 
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THE BUNMBUKU TEA-KETTLE 


The story of the Bumbuku-chagama or, as it literally means, the Ro . 
> Ts 


tune-distributing tea-kettle, which is ke in-ji (li 
pt at the Morin-ji (liter 

fee Ses at Tatebayashi in the prefecture of ee aes 
" Sh aee nursery tales in Japan. It has various versions, but briefly a 
Once upon a time a curio-dealer bought a tea-kett 
iron-kettle, but, strange to tell, it dtseppeated night star ik "hs : ng 
was found in its place in the morning, so that the dagiced ata ce } 
to the priest of the Morin-ji Temple. But when the pfiest put it ov Saba 
it top into an old badger and scampered away. ee 

But a more authentic record tells quite a differen 
mysterious tea-kettle. Priest Tenrin (literally, Colao), fond 
the Morini Temple once met at Ikaho, a hot spring resort an old oe 
the name of Shukaku (literally, Protecting-crane), whom he emplo oie Ps 
sexton for his temple during the era of Ohyei (1394-1429). He ve j : 
be a devoted and faithful janitor and, so the story goes, he aa vith 2 
priests of the temple gencration after generation. Wee 

{n 1582 there was a great mass-meeti 
be held at the Morin i Teable: when Priest Gin 
getsu (literally, Peak-moon), the resident priest of 
the tenth generation, told Shukaku to prepare 
hot water for making tea for a thousand people 
, whom the priest expected to attend the meeting. 
Shukaku brought an iron tea-kettle, which would 
contain about four gollons, and which he called 
the Bumbuku-chagama or Fortune-distributing 
tea-kettle, because, as he said, one who drank 
from it would never get thirsty again. And sure 
enough, all the congregation was fully served with 


tea from t ; 
Badger walking on arope. —_ hot-water the teakettle, an actual fountain of 


Five years later, or on 
, ; ter, the 28th of Feb 
sehen had a great banquet and the sextH bene 
e as his transmogrification, for he was an old badg 
ce my transmogrification ; = i 
surprised priests of the Morin4i Teint ee ie uae 
you all for having housed me in his. ' 
in India, where I lived for 500 years 
ee over 1,000 years, and then I came 
1,000 years. It was my ha 
of the Morinji Tenwle ee, kindle ye have met the saintly priest, founder 


“B 
si 3 ut before I take leave of you 





. ku Tea-kettle, wi 
tain the large congregation, is sill kere Ge Sexton Shukaku used to enter 


May see j ‘heat ee 
q 5 Morin ji Temple, where visitors 
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EMMA OR KING YAMA OF THE DEAD 


‘Tf you tell a lie, you will have your tongue pulled out by Emma-sama.” 
Thus will a Japanese mother warn her child against telling a lie. Emma, 
or King Yama, presides over the land of the dead, and all souls that go down 
ue iar 4 world will be judged by him according to their deeds in the 

In feudal days, our shop-boys 
had only two days off in the whole 
year: the sixteenth of January and | 
July. This custom of giving the 
shop-boys two holidays a year is stil 
observed by most Japanese shops, and 
on these holidays most of the shop- 
boys will visit Emma or King Yama 
in their neighbourhood, though of 
course in these times many of them ° 
will go to a cinema theatre, or some 
other modern amusement as well. 

King Yama wears a Chinese 
crown, and has.a dignified look, with a red face and angry eyes. He always 
holds a sceptre in his right hand and sometimes a banner of human heads 
in his left. The mirror of Harikyo and the scale of “go” (or deeds) are 
provided, for he judges all souls according to the reflections made in the 


mirror, which shows all deeds committed in this life. 
A wicked-looking woman often 


. sits with King Yama. She is the 
| keeper of the River Styx or the River 
of the Three Roads, after which she 
is named the old woman of the 
4 Three-Road- River. According to 
Buddhism, there are three ways of 
crossing the River Styx: those who 
did nothing but good in this life will 
cross the river by a bridge; those 
‘guilty of peccadilloes will wade. its 
shallow parts, but the great sinners 
have to cross the river at deep places, 
only to be met, upon reaching the 
other side, by the vicious woman, who strips them of all their shee : 
There are two wicked Oni or ogres, on® wearing a red loin-c oth an 

the other a blue one, of tiger’s skin. They will drive oe nee gets 
the mountains of needles and swords, and through the va ae oe ae oe 
he has three messengers. They are Old-age, Sickness an i 

he people against com- 


of the River Styx to Paradise, but those who take e pig . ni emake 
$ 
by the wicked keeper of e two jaller 









The largest mma statue in Tokyo 
(Daiso-ji Temple, Shinjuicu) . 








ta! ren “ace 


o-ji Temple, Toyama. 


The Emma statue, Shink 


the river and th 
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THE 500 STONE-IMAGES OF THE RAKAN (ARHAN) 


ee On the hill behing the 
sz Daiyen-ji Temple situated at 
Ml Meguro, Tokyo, there stand 
Me side by side 500 stone-images of 
* the Arhan, who attained the en. 
lightenment of Hinayana or the 
Lesser Vehicle. Each image jg 
j a little over a foot high. While 
= as a rule the 500-Arhan images, 

of which we have many sets in 
| the country, have so many dif. 
ais oA hak ferent features and expressions, 
mple, Tokyo, some happy and others gloomy, 


some fat and round, others thin 
and long, and so on, they are quite different from the 500 images of the 


Daiyen-+ji Temple. There all the faces, without exception, look gloomy, and 
some even crying or weeping. But the wretchedness of their expression is 


accounted for by the cause for which the images were erected. It is as 
follows: 





Once there was a young priest by the name of Shinshu at the Daiyen-ji 
Temple. He had a personal grudge against the resident priest, and set fire 
to the temple at noon on the 2gth day of the 2nd month, 1772. Fanned by 
a strong south-westerly wind the fire kept burning, and destoryed 157 streets 
of the Shogunate capital of Edo. Then the wind made a new turn, this time 
blowing north-east, till, according to records, 
reduced to ashes, 
Arhan images were set therefore up by the priest 
their memory, or for the peaceful repose of those ill 
burned to death in the great fire. 

You will notice that one 
of the 500 Arhan of the Daiyen- 
ji Temple represents a hooded 
woman, carrying a baby in her 
arms. It is quite unusual to find 
a woman in a set of the 500 
Arhan images, and the Christians 
claim that she represents the 
Virgin Mary. Indeed, it does 
look like the traditional image of 
the Virgin, but of course the 
priest of the temple will explain Tivce'te. ae 
that this image stands for all Pei ao ska ee 
the women who died in the great fire, , 

Mention may be made of anot . sf acct 
and of wood, which Priest Shoun on i : thaisae Arhan.imeges enGe 
during the era of Genroku (1688- ) Pe ane 60 deve aaee 


od eos 1704), and which he dedj he dea 
spirit of Lady Keishé-in, mother of the Shogun Taumiiod ot he conus 


family. Over two hundred images of this set are preserved at the Rakan-} 


or Arhan Temple, Meguro, T . t 
great earthquake of ee all the others having been destroyed by 


no less than 223 streets were 
killing thousands upon thousands of people. The 500- 


of the Daiyen-ji Temple in 
-fated people who were 
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THE DARUMA OR DHARMA (1) 


The Daruma is a doll representing a Buddhist priest 
generally wrapped up in a red cloth. It is on sale at every 
toy-shop in Japan. The doll has no legs, but it is made in 
such a way with a weight in it that it will immediately 
return to an upright position every time it is knocked 
down. Hence the doll is also called “okiagari-koboshi” 
meaning “a bonze who can easily get up.” The doll is — 
therefore used as a luck-bringer by orthodox Japanese, who RR ie 
consider it to be symbolical of an undaunted spirit against 





failures. They will keep, at a conspicuous place in his house, a Daruma-doll 
of papier-maché, which has two blank eyes, i.e. without the pupils, or which 
has its eyes covered with a piece of paper. When a prayer is answered or 
an object achieved, the paper is removed and the pupils are put with black 
Indian ink in the blank eyes. 

The word “Daruma” is a perversion of the Indian word “Dharma” 
law and our doll represents a Buddhist priest by the name of Bodhidharma. 
He was the third son of the king of Cochin in India. He studied Buddhism 
under Priest Prejfiatara for forty years, and he went to China in 520, where 
he met King Wu of the Liang dynasty. When he saw that the none turned 
a deaf ear to his teachings, he took leave of the king to go to Wei, where 


he lived at the Shao-lin-ssu or Shorin-j1 Temple. It is sig that year oe 


a: ime “facing the 
for nine years in meditation, without stirring, and: all the, ome seas 


wall” until he lost the use of his legs. Hence, the Japanese doll te D ae 
Hes a6 legs, his red cloth being accounted for by the fact the Indian mon 


itati 1 ed 
is ni meditation, the priest evolv 
always wore a red dhooty. In his nine years ; 


the doctrine of Dhyana (or Zen, as : 
training body and mind by sitting quie 
eyes see though looking at nothing. ae ie 
meditating eyes. Dharma died in 536, an ? “a 


. Yuji (literally, “bears’ ears”). 
y a ae iaboat study, Dr. Junjiro Takakusu, a well-known authority 
er ane , 


on Buddhi sserts that our Daruma does not represent Bodhidharma, but 
n Buddhism, a 


; ies A 
the name is pronounced in Japan, Pr (Continued) 


it is called in Japan) or a method of 
t in meditation, which makes his 
our picture of Daruma has 


remains were buried on 


, 
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the king of Makada, India, and attended the Uni. 
versity of Nalanda at the age of five. He Went to 
Ceylon when nineteen years old, and later on to 
Tibet whence to China, and then to Koma, a king. 
dom in Korea, where he died on Noy. 20, 1363, 
There is a temple on Mt. Kataoka, in Yamato 
Province, by the name of the Daruma-ji Temple, 


which is said to have been founded in commemora- 





tion of a Dharma, whom Prince Shdtoku met while 


A raendicant dharma. 


travelling in the province of Yamato on Dec. I, 
613. The Prince found the priest so learned and 
intelligent that on his death his body was buried on 


Mt. Kataoka, and the Daruma-ji Temple was dedicated to his dead spirit. 


The Zen Secg: “The Dharma” says Chinese legendry, “came from the 


he knows no letters (meaning possibly that being an Indian he could 
read no Chinese characters), but he meditates all the time, 
to preach Buddhism by means of writing, 
Tung-tinghu up with his brush-pens.” 


above, lasted for nine long years, 


west; 


so that if he wants 
he could use all the water of Lake 
To his meditation, which, as is said 


is attributed the doctrine of the Zen sect 
of Buddhism in Japan. The word “Zen” 


is derived from the Sanscrit 
“Dhyana” 


(meditation). The believers of this sect have in what is called 
Zasen (sitting-Zen) in which they meditate by sitting in a Buddha fashion 
for hours on end during which they concentrate their mind in order to attain 
supreme wisdom and spiritual enlightenment. 


Nanakorobi-yaoki: This common phrase comes from Daruma. It 
means “seven falls and MT 


eight rises” indicating an 
undaunted spirit. One 
may fail seven times, but 
one will succeed at the 
eighth rise, so long as one 


has an undaunted spirit. 
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KURO-HONZON OR THE BLACK-IMAGE 


Lord Iyeyasu, the founder of the Shogunate Dynasty of Tokugawa, 
had two images, the Shiro-Honzon and the Kuro-Honzon, in which he laid 
great faith. ne 

The Shiro-Honzon or White-Image was 
enshrined at the Daiju-ji Temple in Mikawa 
Province, and little is now known about it. The 
Kuro-Honzon or Black-Image was brought to 
Edo, when Iyeyasu entered the capital iN 1590, 
and it was enshrined at the Zojo-ji Temple, the 
family temple of Tokugawa. Its origin is as 
ee ai ianak Minamoto, who lived in the gth | 
century, wished to make a priest of Bijomaru, his |: 
youngest son, who was rude and often cruel in his 
ways. He therefore sent him to the Nakayama-ji 
Temple in Settsu Province. But the boy prefer- ee fe oe Re : 
red militarism to ae hag eet wi OT Pact of the uro-fonzon 

ractising of swordsmanship to es ie. eg 

Buddhism. Indignant at his disobedience, Mitsunaka sre areas 

and, after exchanging a few words with him, ordered : ami nee 

his chief retainer, to put the boy to death. ee eben ene 
i se 

ie ee eo mean een _ ae ag "Nokactiten touched Bijomaru 

Eizan. This noble act of loyalty on the p Se ill os Oe 

d he now turned over a new leaf, evoting 

ages ae : i hin. Mitsunaka, his father, wa 
tudy of Buddhism under Priest Gens ae aacids Baas, 
sleaze! that he gave him a wooden image of Amitab aye 
ES 

eration in ; 
ail ae last it fel into the hands of a 
zowl a descendant of Minamoto. . e Bee a8 
the image became black on accoun 


i any a 
cense burned thick by 1ts devotees for many 


‘ 


Black-Image. 
a ieee gue a pious devotee of 
d oe that he took it vie aes fought 
ane fields. During the many bat < adi. TS: 
are T aketa, Oda, Toyotom! a Hivnas only 
Erccpe se? sae wa had several Lhe BT protec- 
fae ty so that he attributed his escape ee 
saved miraculously, nzon was enshrine 
tion of the soe reo Iyeyasu in 1616, the LT Nar object of worship 
Upen the dea 


; ; been a 

. d it has since : its devotees throughout 
at the Z6jo-ji eg a i burning before 1t by its de 

in Edo, and incense fi ae 


the whole year. 


a 
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THE KUHOMBUTSU OR NINE-RANK BUDDHAS (1) 





N f iad ' 
THE LOWER RANK BUDDHAS 


The Joshin-7j 
ji Temple, of the Jodo Sect, situated at Okuzawa, Toky® 


wooden images of the Buddha, each 16 ft. high, illustrating 


enthanasia or birth ; : 
Upper, Middle and Lower Ranks ih in Sudhavati (Paradise); namely, the 


Births, altogether nine cach having the Upper, Middle and Lower 
ranks of birth. They were carved by Priest Kaseki. 


is known for nine 


the nine stages of 
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THE KUHOMBUTSU OR NINE-RANK BUDDHAS (2) 


Concluded 
Priest Kaseki was born in Edo in 1618 and took the tonsure, under 


Priest Rengan, at the age of nine, by embracing the faith of Buddhism, when 


‘his father had committed suicide. The priest devoted his life to the carving 


%§j of Buddhist images in order to 
) pray for the peaceful repose of 
his father’s spirit. By the time 
he was fifty years old, Priest 
e Kaseki had carved ten thousand 
© wooden images, which he en- 
shrined at the Reiganji Temple, 
Fukagawa, in Edo (Tokyo). 
In 1669, while Priest Kaseki 


was absent, staying with the resident priest of the Taisoji Temple, Echigo 


Sige eetane Soe ROE MLAB. ae ak aaa! FA 


The Joshin-ji Temple. 


Province, a great tidal wave came up and washed all his images into the 
sea. “The Buddhas save the multitude by the Karma,” the priest prayed 
when he heard of their being all washed away, “before they enter the life 
of Nirvana. O Buddhas, come back to the land of your Karma and help 
the people.” And soon he received news that all the wooden images had 
been washed ashore again. 

At the age of sixty-one, Priest Kaseki was called by the pee of 
Okuzawa, a suburb village of Edo, and it was while he was the chief priest 


of the Joshin+i Temple that he carved the Kuhombutsu or Nine-rank Buddha 
each having a thousand smaller 


; a hri d in the temple, 
images, which are enshrine Hall, with three 


images on its halo. They are venerated in three Daibutsu- 


images in each. - 


fond of the number 36,000, which is considered to 


‘Na mu L \ mi-da-Butsu” 


his life-time; he recited the Nembutsu-prayer of : ae 

36,000 times every day; his temple stood on a plot of 36,000 

6 sq. ft.), and the main temple had 36 
The Joshin-ji Temple, of which — 

a sacred image of Amitabha, which is said to 

Shotoku in order to keep evil away- 


pillars. 
Kaseki was the chief priest, has 


have been carved by Priest 
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THE NIWO OR DEVA-KING OF MT. MINOBU THE GUARDIAN-IMAGES OF THE SHRINE 


AND THE TEMPLE (1) 


The Niwo: Many Buddhist temples have the Niwo-mon Gate in front, 
the game, till hi, in which the Niwo or Deva-kings are enshrined as guardian-deities. The 
P Niwo represents Vajrayaksa, one of the five Buddhist Myowo or “Bright- 


kings.” The one on the left (from the temple), with its mouth opened to 
pronounce the Sanscrit open vowel sound “ah” 


Eizen, the resident priest of the Shmy6-ji Temple at Ka 
Yokohama, was a skilful player of Go or checkers. ee time he plea 
gambled and so amassed a large fortune which he won at 
parishioners began to be dis- 
gusted with him so that his 
fellow-gamblers one after another 
dropped him. 

While the priest was feel- 
ing lonely with no one to play 
with him, the squire of the 
village, Rokuro Rokuura by 
mame, came to the temple to 
play with the priest. They 
played three times, betting ten, 
five and fifteen ryo respectively, 
which fell into the hands of the 
priest, who again won every 
ume. 


Dejected and disheartened, Rokuura took his leave of the priest. But 


is a positive image, which 
invites every good to come in, while : 
the other, on the right, with its 
. mouth closed to pronounce “um,” {2 
is a negative image for shutting 
evil out. Many Deva-kings have 
lots of bibs, which are thanksgiving 
offerings. When, for instance, a, & 
child is sick with whooping cough ¥ fn 
or some other disease a bib is bor- ¢ ah ; 
ere AV ae 
rowed from the Niwo-image as a A cy 
charm, and when the disease is Al 
cured, two bibs are offered as a 





Niwé6 of Mt. Minobu. 





The Niwo. 





hen he came to the temple-gate, he stood and d to the Ni D. ee hades token of gratitude. 
w -gate, he stood and prayed to rwo or Deva- “ye ei: i hrines have the 
king enshrined there. Rokuura had longed for the image of the Niwo, on The Kara-shishs and eee eetaad ae tien tes bead) ee ae 
which he was willing to stake all his estate and property. On that particular Kara-shishi (Chinese-lion) on the Magee we es. F sieient oi 
day he had come to test the priest, only to find himself no match for him. Koma-inu (Korean-dog) on the righthand side. They are 4 di  Ckisus 
He now prayed for help of the sacred image. - obscure origin. But some scholars say that Japanese adoptec € 
That night the gracious Deva-king appeared to Rokuura in a dream practice of posting a stone-lion before a private residence, a shrine = a grave, 
and told him to bet on the sacred image, as he would help the squire to win. styl ancorcing. 10 others the king ck Kees 3 eet a a0) 
~— “3 Early next morning Rokuura because, when the Empress Jingo invaded the peninsula of So ; 4 
<4) Tepaired to the temple and again the Korean king pledged his fealty by promising to guard the Imperial palace 
, challenged the priest, betting all his of Japan for ever. Still others are 
| estate and property an the image of the opinion that the stone-images 
of the Niwo, which the rN ca, are placed as guardians before the é 
a ed. Rokuura succeeded this DK, Ni uN Site shrine : a eae | 
Jp Was Bee, $6) Hosori, who, througn his acim te 
“If you take the haly z Wes AN i AY tion for the bravery of Prince Hiko- 
eS the priest said to Rokuura w ak eek s/ = hohodemi, grandfather of the ni 
NS 5S i the image was about to be lifted xf et Mis Ano 1. peror Jimmu, vowed et Aa! 

“The Shomyo-ji a from the stand, “you mast carry } . Poa ys aA saying that his poset Te vd 

{ from anyone else.” by yourself without getting help Jee [ees f CZ nally gia ee ee a ag 

: t | must be added, , ish 

' Though the ima lary , la ss Pik ct of the two The Kara-sh 

his back, R ura Need i oe per ag pes ordinary pele: ae The Koma-inu. ong? nal ee ade been for- 

Amazed and dumbfounded. + quite easily and began to run down the hill. animals seems Tate suis tt they are generally 
who, already disgusted with pee rang the alarm-bell, to call the village™ gotten, for the two guardian-animals 00 sali Accteang to the old way 
Rokuura ran on for two da 4 priest, did nothing to recover the image: Gankiaeacd to represent one and the same animal. d face to face though now- 
oy $ and nights, till he came to Mt. Minobu, which stone-animals should stan? °° ssead of looking at 

sacred mountain for the devo % of arr ent, the two recincts, nstea 
Nichiren secluded himself on the ee _ Nichiren sect, because Pnies aclays they. ctRC face away from the shrinep Conssiuids 
The Niwo image is et} unt « many years, cy . i ¢ ( Continue 
place of pilgrimage foe Richie shrined on Mt. Minobu, which is 4 cach other. 
ees, 
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THE GUARDIAN-IMAGES OF THE SHRINE 


THE ISHI-DORO OR STONE-LANTERN (1) 
AND THE TEMPLE (2)— Concluded 


Every foreign tourist visiting Japan is surprised at the large number of 


Ishi-d6ro or stone-lanterns found in the precincts of a Buddhist temple or a 


Shinto shrine. It is said that there are over 1,700 stone-lanterns at the Kasuga 
Shrine, Nara, the earliest of 


_ The Korean-dog represents a fabulous unicorn called “ssy” in the 
Chinese language. According to tradition, it is a dark-brown animal a 
large as a bull, with so tough a skin on its head that it was used to make 


; 
: 











a military helmet. Sometimes the 
male and female animals are re- Ba 
presented at a shrine, and then the } 












' 
y 
H 


: The Fox: A pair and scme 
times many pairs of fox-images of 
either stone, wood or even porcelain 
stand before the Inari-shrine, which PRES 


is dedicated to Princess Ugaji or Ugatama, the goddess of rice. Sometimes 
a key is found carried in the mouth of the fox 


-image, because it is supposed 
to keep the door of a barn in which rice is stored, 
and other images have the Hoshu-no-tama (treasure- 
ball) or “Aladdin’s gem,” so to speak, under its paw, 
signifying that the Inari, the deity of rice, is the 
source ef all good. 
The Sanno (literally, “mountain-king”) shrine 
is dedicated to Prince Oyamakui, who is the god of 
hunting. He. is always associated with mountains, 
and the monkey is the guardian-animal of his shrine, 
though the Sanno shrine of Tokyo, which had a part 
‘of Edo, the Shogunate capital, 
as its parish, has a pair of 
wooden images representing 
the court-ministers of the left 
ee a and right. 

ue Bishamon shrine at Kagura-zaka - 
dance-hill) in Tokyo is dedicated oh Se 
called Vaisravana, who bein 


The Tiger. 


a devil called Ama- 
Because this deity was 
the first time, according 
day, month and year of 
of the Emperor Kimmej 
Stone-tigers standing as g 





The Monkey. 


the Tiger, during the reign 


(the 34th), the Bishamon 


uardians before it, ehcine:chas 9.20 ‘ 


one on the left-hand side (from the Bob ge AS the Toshogu Shrine at Ueno 
shrine) often has a baby under its 4 reas. \ Park, Tokyo, dedicated to 
paw. Also, we often find a stone- a ry \ } Iyeyasu, the founder of the 
ae oe ie ball under a Lo f ? ii? Tokugawa régime, has 250 
because the lion represented by it, Pius i ‘i Fs fh 

is fond of playing with a ball. Lo 4 eee ee ee 





which dates from the Cho- 
reki era (1037-1039), and 


ones. All these lanterns 





were offered to the shrines 
by courtiers or daimyo of be 
local provinces. 

A stone-lantern was originally put before a shrine, temple or grave 
for lighting purposes. Although it is not be lighted in modern times. Tradi- 
tion has it that it was first made by the people of Yama-no-sato in Kawachi 
Province when the district’ was infested by highwaymen. Gradually the 
original object of the stone-lantern was forgotten and 
it was used as a mere ornament in a shrine, temple 
or Japanese garden. Today, however, the stone-laii- 
tern is quite indispensable to Japanese gardening. 
% According to the old idea, a single stone-lantern was 
used, though today we generally find two, before 


Stone-lanterns at the Gokoku-ji Temple, Tokyo. 





a god. 
; The Tachibana-dera Temple, which was 


founded by Prince Shotoku, the father of sapere 
Buddhism, has an old lantern, which is said to be 
© the oldest in Japan, but the oldest on record is youd 
i) at the Mimuroto-dera Temple in Be as - was 
i erected in 1153, though the ay eee ara, 
claims to have a bronze lantern made in 765. During 


Rani : lords vied with one 
Stone-lantern of the tthe Tokugawa régime, the local fi 
Yasukuni Shrine, lanteras or offering them 


aed in erecting stone- . 
ar as we ca easily see by looking at 
. sshogu Shrine, Ueno, as 

those of the Zdj5-ji Temple, Shiba Park, or of the Toshogu Shrine 


4 
well as of the famous Nikko Shrines. ( Continued) 
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THE ISHI-DORO OR STONE-LANTERN (2)— Concludeg 


At the Gokoku-ji Temple, Tokyo, 
replicas of the chief stone- 
districts. 

While all the stonelanterns are 
arranged before the Tdshdgu Shrine, Ueno 
find one large one standing by itself. 
large and high as the ordinary ones, a 


stone 12 ft. in diameter and the body about 3 times 
the width of the outstretched arms. This stone- 


three carved by Katsuyuki Sakuma in 1631. 
Nanzen- 


one may see 
lanterns in the Kansai 


regularly 
Park, we 
It is twice as 





nd has a top- 


lantern is said to be one of 
Of the other two, one is at the 
ji Temple, Kyoto, and the other at Atsuta, Owari. 
% discrimination, being separate from the others, 
| who presented it, was no daimyo, but an 


It is said that if a child hops on o 


stone-lantern 






It is treated with 
because Sakuma, 
ordinary samurai. 


ne leg round this 
» the one geta or wooden clog which is left 


behind will be carried off by an unseen aa 

power. Hence this stone-lantern is known ies 

as a “spook-lantern.” Sy, 
According to another explanation, aes 

. ie er, the spook-lantern was so named f= 

Spook-lantern ee 

at Ueno Park because it is a copy of another spook- B 

OoKyo. 


stone-lantern, which is found at the Futara 
Shrine, Nikko. One ni 


who passed by the shrin 
ning away, 






Ba. RAE. 
howev 


ght, the story goes, a samurai, 


€, met a ghost. Instead of Tun- & 
the brave samurai struck at it with his sword 
until the ghost disappeared. On t 


the people of Nikko discovered 
of the Futara Shrine had several 


sword. A wire-cage was therefor 
the stone-lantern to Prevent it fr 


he following morning 
that the stone-lantern 


. aes Seger aaa 
notches made with a © Nikko. 


Spook-lantern at 
€ at once placed over 
om 


walking out any more to molest the 





KISHIMOJIN OR HARITI 


The Kishimojin or Kishibojin (literally, Devil-children-mother-deity ), 
which is commonly found all over the country, is a shrine dedicated to 


Hariti (literally, great joy), an Indian goddess; those at Zoshigaya and Meguro 
being two famous Kishimojin shrines in Tokyo. 


It is said that Hariti had five hundred 
=: children, whom she fed with the blood of the 
qe) children she killed by the dozen every day in 

pwn the streets to the constant dread of mothers. 
‘Ln. NA 7 These distracted mothers a therefore ek 
“4 | = ~ d Buddha and asked him to put a s 
tif = cruel ways. So one day the Lord Buddha 
& | i | Y went to see Hariti, but learning that she ba 
ae | \ 5 from home, he hid her youngest ch 
he ee i iriti d this child more 
Asay |, under a basin. Hairiti love ce 
H\v than her other 499, and it was fed Les “ oe 
5 juice of pomegranates while the Lord . an 
Lak kept it hidden. Hariti was almost am _— 
rates, : ygtief when, on coming home, she faile 
ite child. She looked everywhere for it, but all to no a cae 
a hen in detiz to the Lord Buddha, whom she besoug 

t last she 

restore her lost child. ea Let ichine Gon ES 
“ i est child like that, w you I ‘ 

i ee Le *p tae Bhacest to her quietly in are a ee ‘ee 
yer peti ose a mother will be when you kill her oe J na aay 
wR * “d et little ones with its blood? ae restore y 
ee illing innocent children. 
* aoe re gouge sank sree oie 

hat shail ied Buddha had to say to = es ea 
Buddha then restored the chi ote Tite tb 

j and she devoted the rest Saadeh 
great joy, hildren. | Hence her i peer 
Ese hee wiilitided by children, now her 
show 


but once her victims. 


i ower to - Ps 
iti is believed to have 2 pee dating is visited by her ‘ al 
Haritt 1S so the Kishimonjin oe tenia, which falls 
prc canes ook ad it has immense crowds a : 
n 
all the year round, a 


in November every yeat- 
Because the younge 


ier} 


M91 








hild of Hariti was fed with the juice of pome- 
st Cc 


te. 
senting a pomegrana 

‘ timoiin shrine bears 4 crest Pare the pomegranate has 
granates, the Kishimoy! ing in Japan ath of the tradition that wie 
There is, moreover, ‘ a This is possibly ee blood on which Hariti 
the taste of human = tale instead of the ca seeds of the pomegranate 
child was crit soap and also because 3 
used to feed her cht , ; 


are blood-red. 


THE BUGAKU DANCE (1) 


The Bugaku Dance, a court-dance of ancient Continental Origin, was 
? 


first introduced to Japan from Shiragi, a kingdom in Korea, when the Em 


press Jingo sent an expedition against the peninsular kingdom in 200 4 ia 


The same kingdom sent a few more examples 
of Bugaku to Japan upon the death of the 
Emperor Inkyo (the roth). The Emperor 
Keitai (26th) called some scholars and music- 
ians from Kudara, another kingdom of Korea, 
‘im 513. Three more dancers came over from 
the kingdom of Kudara during the reign (540- 
571) of the Emperor Kimmei (the 2oth.) 
During the reign (593-629) of the Empress 
Suiko (the 33rd), Prince Umayado, more popu- 
larly called Prince Shdtoku, who is regarded as 
the father of Japanese Buddhism, established a 
dancing institute at the Shitenndji Temple, 
Naniwa (Osaka), where Korean dancing was 


taught to the public so that it might be per- 
formed at the Buddhist services. 


Porssesr 





Bugaku Costume. 


The Emperor Kétoku (the 36th) and 


Tenchi (the 38th), who adopted the Chinese system of administration, intro- 


duced Chinese dancing and music. In 736 a Buddhist priest, Buttetsu by 


mame, came from Annam, and became a favorite with the Emperor Shomu 


(the 45th), who erected the Dai. 
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THE BUGAKU DANCE (2)— Concluded) 


During the Tokugawa régime (1603-1867), the Bugaku dances were 
performed at the Shishii-den Palace, Kyoto, every year, but it had begun to 
lose its popularity towards the end of the Tokugawa dynasty and gradually 
fell out of fashion. Upon the Restoration in 1868 of the Imperial administra- 
tion, however, the court musicians were newly appointed and Bugaku has since 
been played at the New Year dinner-party held at court on Jan. 5th each 
year. It was given on a large scale when the Constitution was promulgated 
in 1889, and also at the time of 
the Silver Jubilee of the Emperor 
Meiji in 1892. Bugaku is now per- 
formed on felicitous occasions. 

Bugaku includes dances from 
Tang (China), Rinyu (Annam er 
India), Tenjiku (India), Korea, 
‘Tibet, Pechili, Tartar, etc., repre- 





Vy 


Bugaku Mask. Bugaku Mask. 


senting battle-fields, court practices 
or the customs and manners of the countries where they were invented. 
The Tang dancing was most popular during the early period of the Heian 
days (794-1185). Later, Bugaku was divided into civil and military dances, 
but when the Emperor Ichijo (the 66th) changed the organization ot the 


Bugaku dances to suit the Japanese taste, they were classified into the left 


and right dances; the 7 Joden Otsuki, a recognized 


butsu or Great Buddha at Nara. 


Chinese and Indian dances 


authority on  Bugaku, 


The Rinyu Eight Pieces of Bugaku, 
which Priest Buttetsu brought from 
Annam, or, according to some 
Buddhist authority, from ‘India, 
(Rinyu being Lumbini, where the 
Buddha was born), are still highly 


prized in the Imperial court. Ip 
this way did Bugak 
lar in Japa till it was frequent] te 


784) and Heian Period Airc during the Nara Period (71° 

ce ee (794-1185), for in those days foreign music was 

ae Ist services, in which the Imperial family had great 
: amily ha 





Bugaku Mask, 


Sh 3 1 i% ; 


( Continued) 





gives 39 left and 26 right 
pieces of Bugaku in his 
little book called “The 
Tilustrated Explanation of 
_ Bugaku,” several others 
: being entirely lost. 

The Bugaku masks 
served as national 


belonging to the left, and 
the Korean and Pechili to 
the right. 

, % In 1888, the music- 
ians of the Imperial court 
selected some fifty pieces 
of Bugaku, but the late 


are exquisite pieces of art, 







36 ns 


Bugaku Mask. 


and many of them are pre 
while the ancient dances of Bugaku have 


: le how Pree 
treasures. It is remarkab ’ tries of their origin, 


Korea and the other coun 


disappeard in China, India, improved upon in their adoptive country, 


they are well preserved and even 
Japan, 
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THE TAKETORI-MONOGATARI (1) 
THE OLDEST NOVEL IN JAPAN 


The Taketori-monogatari or, as the title indicates, 
boo-taker,” which was written by an anonymous writer, is 
to Shitago Minamoto, who died in 953 A.D. at the ag 
‘Motoori, one of the greatest scholars 
Japan has produced, dates the book in 
the era of Engi (901-923), but sorne 
other scholars put it further back still 
in history. All agree, however, that 
the Taketori-monogatari is the oldest 


novel extant in the Japanese language. 


e of 73. 


Synopsis 

A long, long time ago there 
lived an old man and his wife at a 
remote village. He went out every 
day to get bamboo, so he was called 
Taketori-no-Okina, or “Bamboo-taking- 
old-man.” One morning, as usual, he 
went bamboo-gathering, when he 


found a little baby-girl in a bamboo grove. He took the baby to his wife 
as god-given because they had no child of their own, and they named her 
Kaguya-hime or “Shining Princess” as she appeared to shed light from her 


body. When she grew up, many young men came to seek her hand, but 


. | she always turned a deaf ear to them. 
KN ye There were five devoted lads who 
—<— : ee; a 

oe Rg win her. To each of them she gave 
we \ ij 





Taketori-no-Okina. 


visited her day and night in order to 
a hard or rather impossible task to 
perform, telling that she would matty 
him who performed the allotted task. 
The first-comer, Prince Stone-masom, 
was told to get a stone-basin of the 
Buddha from Tenjiku, as India was 


then called. The second suitor, Prince 


i Cart-owner, had to get a branch of 
Kaguya-Hime. white-ge 





im flowers from a tree with 4 
( Continued) 


“the tale of a bam. 
generally accredited 


Norinag, 
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THE TAKETORI-MONOGATARI (2)— Concluded 
THE OLDEST NOVEL IN JAPAN 


platinum reot and gold trunk, on Horai or the islet of Elysium. Th. third, 
who was called the Minister of Abe, was asked for a fire-rat of China; the 
fourth, Otomo-no-Muraji, was to find a five-coloured gem in the neck of a 
dragon. The fifth, and last, Ishikamimaro by name, had to look for a cowrie 
of the swallow in the south. Every demand was of course seemingly beyond 
human power to satisfy, so one of the suitors indiscreetly brought a oe, 
gem, only to be undeceived by the Princess. Another lost his life in his 
adventurous attempt to acquire a gem she asked for, and the others "ei 
up their search in despair. Soon, Kaguya-hime’s beauty reached eee * 
the Emperor, who sent for the Princess, but she would not even ebey 
ial command. 
Ses Gone years had thus passed, when one 
spring she appeared gloomy every time she 
looked at the moon, and her melancholy in- 
creased as the year advanced till it was almost 
unbearable for her even to look at the moon. 
In reply to a question asked by her worried 
father and mother, she revealed that time was 
soon to come for her to return to the moon se: icin atte 
She was sorry that she had to take her 

whence she had come. So PELE siSiged 6 sh nas 
old couple without repaying jon ee to the Emperor and asked 
world. The surprised old man went therefore i eRe ee 
pedepenon a: Oa ane et, was full, some celestial 
Cheese es ae Fe and she ascended to the 
eae did to retain her below. 


ft an elixir to give eternal life, but the Em- 


i ned 

reminded him of the Princess, bur : 

as Hence that mountain 1s calle 
aven, from the 





messengers came down to 
moon despite all that the 
: Princess Kaguya-Hime le 
peror, who hated anything that suet 
it on a high mountain-top, near THe inues to rise to he 
OF “ d th ” and smoke still cont. ‘5 dian kind had ‘nie 
ie | ee hc gates it might have opene to 
burning elixir whose 


Princess's legacy. : 
d the Moon ' , the charac 
Boe we hich, according to the oldest novel a: bp seein 
Mt. Fuji, for w ie death” were used, is express’ tele 
ters (AXE) meaning ba sintein,” and sometimes by #A— 
Meaning “rich samural 


— A ‘ater 


itten. 
at the time this novel was writt 


am 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF SUMO OR JAPANESE WRESTLING 






ORDINARY WRESTLING 
OR SUMO. 


THUMB-WRESTLIN G. 





yi 
The two hands are clasped bu ‘“ 
t 
the thrumbs free. The competitor ae 


succeeds in holding down the th 
the other wins, pages 


> 


ARM-WRESTLING. 


PULLING-AT-NECK. 


The two hands are clasped, and each 
competitor tries to push the other back. 
The one who succeeds in forcing the 
back of the other’s hand to the floor 
met wins. The elbow must be kept 
steady on the floor-mat. 





The player who is pull 
Rae pulled forward is 


PILLOW-PULLING. LEG-WRESTLING, 





For this a Japanese woes 
Pillow i 
a ; But it must be pulled eile ipa 
‘ . a anne neither to the left nor leg of th loor-mg ‘ 
ght. The one who lets it go i wee a . 


te Basten The position of the feet must be kept 


steady. 
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KAKUBEI-JISHY 


The Kakubei-jishi (Kakubei-lion) ; 
bei-lion) is a street 
acrobat or tu 
oes from door to door on the street to earn a copper or two i, takin 


acrobatic turn to the playing of a drum and isa hj . 
more than ten years old, dressed in a light ane abel peat ed 


uniform of black and red stripes, wearing a 
skirt and a tight pair of gaiters. He has a 
few feathers of a cock on his queer head- 
dress to symbolize the name of a lion after 
which the name of Kakubei-lion is adopted. 

Kakubei was a farmer who was born 
at the modest village of Tsugikata in Echigo 
Province, early in the 14th century. In 1394 
Kakubei invented a variety of acrobatic feats 
in which he trained the young children of 
his village. He took them out of his pro- 
vince to earn a livelihood so successfully 
that, it is said, Tsukigata sent out more than 
two hundred on professional trips all over 
the country till Echigo Province became associated with the acrobatic feats. 
which are known by the name of Kakubei-jishi or Echigo-jishi, or simply 
Kambara. 

It is claimed, however, that Kakubei adopted his feats from some of 
ancient Indian plays or even that they had their origin in the pre-historic 
age of Japan. ; 

Kakubeijishi has some forty feats of which the 
following are among the most important: standing on 
the head or hands; walking on the hands; “dolphin” in 
which the player stands 
on his head and hands 
in imitation of the gold 
dolphin of the Nagoya 


castle; turning a somer 6 
sault, sometimes more fi 








than once; ait 
i ich the player 
ponies ovr oi oi fours, often with 
his head between the legs; etc. The a 
of the feat consists in the great ere | oO 
the “double-joined” body and so S p oi 
has to begin his training from his ear. i i , 
hood. It is traditionally said, though dense 
by the trainer of the feats, that vinegar 1s 
even to the player to give suppleness to 


his bones. oe | 
There were some seventy players of pee s 7 ae ies 

i , but the numbe 
eed eee Mo apy classical acrobats 1n Tokyo. 


decreased till we have only three or four of these 
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CHILDREN’S GAMES (1) CHILDREN’S GAMES (2)— Concluded 


One feature common to many countries which travellers quickly dis. 
cover is that children’s games are universally similar. Here are a few 
Japanese children’s games, which are common to the youngsters of ma 3 
countries. 





Blindman’s buff, 





Kite-fiying. 





Hide-and-seek, 
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KAMI-SHIBAI OR PAPER-PLAY “SENDALHAGI” OR LADY MASAOKA 


“Sendai-hagi” (bush-clover of Sen 


The popular street-dealer in cheap sweets visits small lanes whete the dai) ; 
1 : ; € mold ies al) is one of the most popular 
ower-class people live. He beats his wooden clappers to call small children classical dramatic plays in Japan. It is so 


x named after Sendai, the clan-canj al 
D t 2 b . . . 3. . SapHt 
who come to buy sembé (wafer), a bit of ame (jelly) or some other cheap Le for hagt"SE Dude heen “The he ee ee 
: eZa). i i 
sweets for one sen each. When the Lady Masaoka. P he heroine of the drama is 


Lady Masaoka was in charge of Prince ous x ae A, 


Tsuruchiyo, the young scion of Lord Daté, 
whom she had to protect from all sorts of 
sinister plots. She fought noble struggles 
against all the court ladies who had been 
won over by a treacherous retainer in an 
attempt to overthrow the clan. She gave 
the prince none of the food that was brought 
in for him lest it contain poison. Instead 
she herself cooked all his food without any- 
one knowing it. Often, therefore, the prince 
had to go so hungry while his noble nurse, 
Lady Masaoka, cooked his food that he even 
envied the freedom of the sparrow which 
the pictorial play, which the dealer explains in a most dramatic manner. ay fe anywhere and eat when and what 
it likes. 
Lady Masaoka had a son of her own, Stone staiue of Masaoke, 

The plays are various kinds. Some are war-stories, others historical; some Semmatsu by name, and he was the prince's The Shogaku-ji Temple. F 
playmate. She trained him to be loyal to his young lord and always ready 
to die tor him. One day Lady Kajiwara, who was on the side of the false 
some tell of a social phase, others retainer, brought Kose — from a een me looked tempting, but 
iF warned the prince against eating . 

ady vases a gift of the Honorable Shogun, Masaoka. Page oe 
patriotism, and so on. Every suspect it and keep the Prince from eating it?” Lady me hey ag. alan 
Lady Masaoka, who looks too much troubled to know what to do, 


id Semmatsu, whom she told to be always ready & run Le eis < e 
3 4 

i ise it wou i is own life, runs from an adjoining » an 

instructive, for otherwise it w young lord even at the risk of his ow ae 3 gulp. This he did in 


dealer gets a few children around him, 
he opens a box that he carries on his 
bicycle, and the curtain rises on the 
Kami-shibai or paper-play with the 
juvenile customers as a theatre party. 
The box contains a few sets of pictures, 
each about 1.5 ft.X1 ft. large, and each 


set is a theatrical play or drama. The 





young children who buy the cheap Pafer-play Operator. 


sweets for one sen can thereby enjoy 





The Kami-shibai is very popular among the children of lower classes. 
are real and others legendary; 
give the story of filial piety or 
story is at once interesting and 


; it al 
not pass the necessary censorship snatches at the cake, and he swallows 1 


Of: thullcat.acaitartees The obedience to his mother’s teaching. 


: 4 ° th : 
A gnaid, laady, Kajeane a : Sina dies, but young Prince 


e occasion, stabs Semmatsu 





children are so charmed that lest the poisoning plot be discovere 
Tsuruchiyo i d is cold body to 
e hiyo is saved. hugs his cold body 
vy. they are tempted to squeeze 0° Left alone with her dead son, Lady Masaoka hug 
Children looking at the Kami-shibai. sen each day from the limp puts’ her breast and addresses ae ik that you have died. Your mother is 
. e it is a noble dea ; cake to save 
of their mothers, so that va happy oie, chit her precepts, YOU icine ils i? Loe mother who, 
: a , vil star to 
may enjoy all the stories sinc the young lord. You were ran pepe tae But rest assured, my ae 
i , : teaches her son : dation. 
the shrewd proprietor of the paper-theatre always stops at a climax of each a ck scape clan and cause it to stand on a firmer case 
— . 0 i 
story. He then visits the same streets day after day and continues his stories your death will un i) Masaoka on the stage, was born - 
. Z r das Lady “4as¢ 5 , Edo (Tokyo), 
some of which will last for over a month. He is the ideal serial story teller. © Hatsuko Misawa, who is ee A Daté and died at Shinagawa, Edo | Cu 


‘ i kyo, 
by ii ried Lord Tsu 3 le, Meguro, in To! 
F the in Nee a te pane buried at the Sheree I ataate her noble sacrifice as an example 
a good social work among years ee ah editors erected a stone statue to P 
so of fidelity to a lord. 


The Kami-shibai is doing, however, 
children of the lower classes, 
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THE CAT (1) 


The cat-dance: If a towel is found missing in a Japanese family 
suspicion is often thrown upon the cat, for people proverbially say in isk 
localities in Japan that the cat dances the cat-dance of “Neko-ja! Nekoja)” 
(“We are cats, we are cats!”), with a towel tied 
around its head. There are also many stories told 
about cats that danced the cat-dance in the main 
hall of a temple or in a spacious barn. 

In Japanese tradition, a cat is very often 
represented to transmogrify itself as a human being 
and talk like man. The cat of Saga, for example, 
is the most famous case of a transmogrified cat. 
The story is told of the family of Nabeshima, the 
lord of the Saga clan. One of his ancestors killed 
Ryuzoji, another local lord, whose pet cat trans- 
mogrified itself as Lady Nabeshima, whom it 
killed. Its feline followers murdered many court- 
ladies of Nabeshima and took their human forms. They wrought such 
mischief in the Nabeshima clan in order to pay off old scores with Nabe- 
shima, who had killed their master, till one of the loyal subjects of Nabeshima 
discovered the cause of the trouble and extermir 

The S/S “Tosa Maru” and her Cat: 
and the rat will disappear before a fire or sO 
house in which they live. In other words, 
of a disaster. 

The S/S “Tosa Maru” was a N 
line during the European war. 
seaman on board. Soon after t 
cat was found missing. It was 
wondered how and why the 
because the German submarin 





The Cat-dance. 


1ated the transmogrified cats. 
We have a saying that the cat 
me other calamity destroys the 
they seem to have a premonition 


-Y.K. liner berthed on the European 
She had a cat, which was a great pet of every 
he ship left Liverpool on Oct. 1, 1918, the pet 
to be found nowhere on board, and everybody 
cat had disappeared, till the crew got nervous 
€s were then rampant on the high seas. Sure 
oed by the Germans on Oct. 4 at 5.15 p.m. at 


The cat is still believed to have deserted the 
ship with the premonition that she was doomed. @ 


sThe Cat-Graves: The cat is said to understand the human tanguag®, 
and we have many stories in which a cat helped its master to restore his 
ruined house, reciprocated its master’s kindness or killed itself by cutting its 
own tongue with its teeth at the grave of its dead master. The Gotoku+! 
Temple has a cat-grave that attracts more visitors than does that of Lord Ii 
in whose grave-yard the cat lies buried; the Sairinji Temple at Omaizaks 
in Totomi Province, has the grave of a cat that defended the temple at “ah 


cost of its own life against a big rat which stayed at the temple in the form 
of a mendicant priest. (Continued 
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LRECAT (2)— Concluded 


WT in Koishikawa, Tokyo, was erected at the place 
es ‘eh where a faithful cat that stole gold-pieces to save 
ele ats poor master, was killed, and in the cemetery of 
the Eko-in Temple at Ryogoku, Tokyo, there lies 
buried a cat that helped its sick benefactor by bring- 
ing him a gold-piece day after day. All these cats, 
according to tradition, acted on instructions given in 
the human language, which they understood. 
ee Sword on a Coffin: It is a common custom 
Ree a ste. in Japan to put a sword on the coffin of a dead body 
oa while it is kept at home before its burial, and no cat 
sca i re allowed to enter the room where a coffin is kept, 
for, according to a common belief, a dead body would stir because of the 
electricity generated from its fur. 

The Cat Temple: The Seizen-in Temple, situated at a short distance 
from Hitoyoshi, Kyushu, is widely known as the Cat-temple because there is 
a cat, called Tamadare, buried beside its mistress, at whose injunction the cat 
took revenge upon the death of its master, who was killed by Munemasa 
Yuyama in 1582. Now that over 3.5 centuries have elapsed, its grave is 
visited by its many admirers from one end of the year to the other. ae 

No cat on the “Nirvana-stone’: Before the Mausoleum of Hidetada, 
the second Shogun of the Tokugawa régime, Zojo-ji Temple . ie a 
stands a stone a few feet high, known as the “Nirvana-stone or ag 

. ing by Shigetsugu Yoshida, a 

stone,” because it has a most elaborate es f * ae aes 
: 

famous sculptor, of the Nirvana a - dee oes Lo Wiest, 

oo busy chasing the rat 





of animals are represented in the as ve 
excepting the cat, which, according to ee w 

a. 
to come to the death-bed of the Lord Bud 


COMMON SAYINGS ABOUT THE CAT pres 
Th forgets in three days the kindness it has received for 
e cat torg 
years. ' 
The tip of a cat’s nose 1s cold al 


summer solstice. 
nd, a 
Even three inches above the ee ae 
i e 
its face W t 
“washes” it while facing ¢ast, 


| the year except on the day of the 


cat can turn a somersault. 
i i the 
it will be fine on 
Rint! it will rain 
following day; if it 


on the following day. 
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DOGS IN JAPAN (1) 


The Japanese dog: Japan has indigenous dogs, such as Akita 
Tosa-inu, Kai-inu, Kishi-inu, Koshi-inu, Ainu-inu, etc. ( inu=dog), A, ; 
tule, the Japanese dog is a good fighter, a good hunter, a good Wwatch-dog and 
always faithful and devoted to his master. He is known to consider his lif. 
as nought should his master be in danger. But he is now fast disappearing 
from Japan under the pressure of the foreign dog, and a Movement is now 
on foot to preserve the Japanese dog. 


-inu, 


Maternity belt on the dog- 
The zodiac day of the Dog comes on 
in every thirteenth day. On this day 
a woman with child will put on the 
maternity belt, because a dog is known 
for its easy delivery. A papier-maché 
dog is sometimes placed near a 
woman in labour for the same reason, 
Temples for cats and dogs: 
There are three temples in Tokyo 
'.. where dead cats and dogs are buried. 
The Kembyé-ji Temple (Dog-and-cat 
Temple), situated at Shimura in Ita- 
tashi Ward is built exclusively for their burial. But the Saishin-ji Temple, 
Koishikawa, is much older and larger, and it has some 40,000 stupas erected 
over the remains of cats and dogs, each bearing the posthumous name of the 
animal buried under it. A regular Buddhist service is held at the time of 
ats burial, and we are told that some 
kind people hold memorial services for 
their departed pets, which are said to 
be entitled to the same Nirvana as 
their human masters. 


Hakkenden: The Hakkenden, 
or Tales of Eight Dogs, was written 
by Sakichi Takizawa, generally known 
by his pen-name of Bakin (literally, 
horse-harp) (1768-1848), a great © 
novelist who wrote no less than 250 
novels until he became blind before he 
finished the Hakkenden of 180 chap- 


: =. ,  Fuschime talking Buddhism to Yatsubusa- 
ters, which took him 27 years to write, 


day: 








The Akita-inu. 





( Continued) 
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DOGS IN JAPAN (2) 


The story begins with the genealogy of Yoshizane Satomi (1417-1488). 
lord of Awa and Kotsuke Provinces, His castle was besieged by Kagetsura 
Anzai, and when all hope had gone that the castle might stand the siege any 
longer, Satomi called his retainers and offered his daughter as wife to the 
one among them who took the head of his enemy. She was called Fusechime 
or “Princess Dog-day,” because she was born on the zodiac day of the Dog 
in the summer of the year 1442. 

* Now, Satomi had a favorite dog. He was named Yatsubusa (or Eight 
Tassels) because he had eight patches on his body. The dog disappeared 
that night, but on the following morning he came back carrying, in his 
mouth, a human head dripping with blood. It was the head of Kagetsura 
Anzai, and the siege of the castle was soon raised. 

Fusehime remembered the promise her father made, and she offered 
herself to the dog on condition that he would not humiliate her. The dog 
therefore carried the princess on his back deep into the mountains, ia 
they lived together. The dog collected berries and fruits for her, an sd 

( i dog so that he would be reborn as a 
on her part, talked Buddhism to the g Fees oe ed 
human being at his second birth. The princess had a string of eig zi ad 
beads, each engraved with one of the eight Chinese aimee xe 
humanity, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, loyalty faith, filial piety, 
fraternal love. ea 4S 

A year went by, when one day a ie 
retainer of Satomi fired at the dog from. a aan 
distance in an attempt to save Fusehime by 
killing him. The bullet struck the dog Hts : 
then glancing off killed the princess sae ut S 
the crystal beads disappeared mysteriously. cf 

The story gives a full a. 4 
how the mysterious beads were e 1! | 
located. They were found in the ze os 
eight babies whose family-names had “inv 
(dog) in them; namely: 

Inukai (dog-keeper) Inuyama (dog- lage) 

Inuta (dog-fields) | Inumura (dog-villag 

Inukawa (dog-river) 
be brave bee and 

ead he ow 
_— Med that they were 
nally made their way to 





‘The Tosa-inu. 
mountain) Inutsuka (dog-mound) 
Inusaka (dog-hill) 





Inuye (dog-creek) 
They grew up to 
indicated by the monogram OF © 
all sorts of adventures the eres. 

by the mysterious beads, so they 
Whose loyal retainers they became. 


each lived up to the principle 
ned. Then, after undergoing 
brothers bound 


Lord Satomi, 


( Continued) 
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DOGS IN JAPAN (3) 


Maru: In 1860 Heiyemon Ishiwara, a samurai of the Shdnaj clan, 
received a few foreign rabbits from his lord and he took such good care of 
them as a samurai should do of any royal gift. One morning one of them 
was found missing, and this unfortunate event took place three mornings in 
succession, no less than seven rabbits being stolen by nobody knew whom. 
Now, it was considered a sign of disloyalty or faithlessness on the part of a 
samurai to lose any royal gift, but it would have been none the less humiliat. 
ing for Ishiwara to discover the thief of the rabbits among his own retainers, 
So, finally, Ishiwara pinned the fault upon Maru, his favorite dog, which 
he drove out as the criminal who had stolen his precious rabbits. It was 
in the depth of winter and the snow lay several feet deep on the ground. 

In the small hours on 


the fifth night after the scape- 
goat-dog had been forced out, 
Ishiwara heard the noice of a 
voilent struggle out in his gar- & 
den. Taking a lighted candice 
in his hand, he went out to see 
what the noise was about. 
What was his surprise to sce 
three dead wolves on the snow, 
and Maru, the scapegoat, biting 
at the throat of a fourth. He was almost dead with the wound that he had 
received in the struggle. Ishiwara realized that it was these wolves that 
had stolen his rabbits. 

“OQ Maru, forgive me. I was wrong, Maru,” Ishiwara said with tears 
in his eyes, when the faithful dog breathed his last. “Do forgive me, for J 
did not know that the rabbits had been killed by the wolves.” 

Maru was buried very politely in the garden of Heiyemon Ishiwata, 
and a stone still marks the burial place of this faithful dog. 

White-dog Monument: The wife of the daimyo of Sanuki, Shikoku 
Province, died at Edo (Tokyo) and her remains were carried to his clan, 
when her pet, a white dog, followed the funeral procession all the way to 
Sanuki for hundreds of miles. When her bedy was buried at the Busshd-ji 
Temple, the faithful dog would not leave her burial-place. It was taken by 
force to the residence of the daimyo, but it soon returned to the burial-place 
of its dead mistress. The dog was taken back again, this time on a boat, 
but it jumped into the water on the way and was drowned in an attempt 
to return to the grave-yard. A monument was therefore erected to the memory 


of the faithful dog in the temple precincts and it is called the White-dog 
Monument. 





oS ahs 


The dog-crypt of the Saishin-ji Temple. 


( Continued) 
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DOGS IN JAPAN (4)— Gnetuded 


Dog kills python: A certain samurai went 
savorite dog with him. In the woods, he sat on 
about to doze off when his dog barked loudly, 
about him and began to doze off again. The 4 
time he tried to sleep, the dog awoke him to make his sleep impossible, till 
the samurai suspected that the dog had resumed its wild nature. So he 
drew his sword and killed the dog, when its head, so the story runs, flew 
up as it was cut off. There was a thud heard behind him, and on turning 
back, he saw a large python, 30 ft. long that fell from the branches of a big 
overhanging tree. The dog’s head was still clinging to the throat of the 
python. ” . 

Priest Kobo and “dog charm”: Priest Kobo went on a pilgrimage to 


eg Matsuyama in Shikoku. He stopped 
aS overnight at a farmer’s and he was so 
34 pleased with the devoted services of 
the tarmer that he would compiy with 
**) any request that the farmer made. 
et “We are troubled with wild 
boars here,” the farmer said. “They 
nake such a havoc in our gardens. 
Please give us a charm against them.” 
The priest took up a brush-pen 
and painted something on a piece of 
paper, which he handed the farmer after he sealed it, telling him to pee : 
in his gardens. Sure enough the wild boars ceased to come see: i 
after the charm was put over the gardens. But when the pries ee 
dog that the priest had pat 
the curious farmer opened the charm, when a dog a alg he 
on the paper flew away from it. This is, the people W 
origin of the Inu-kami (dog-god) in Japan. 
Dog-fight: Dog-fight was much in vog 
It is said that Takatoki Hoja, the Shogunate Sie Govern- 
that there were no less than four or five thousand yee # aj practiced ill 
ment at one time for the purpose of dogfighting x Beale dud ovt, 
the middle of the Tokugawa : régime. T his eee 
though it may be still seen in some localities. a nants. 
and strong, is known as the strongest dog for net was much practised 
Dog-chase: Dog-chase is another ee nt began also during the 
Pie ese the Shoget ure ee Fak awa Shogunate. Tt was 
Kamakura days, and lasted till the end of the pe mit over a hundred dogs 
‘t one time carried on very extensively. oe aa divided into three 
were chased and shot at by thirty-six ende any lords. But it is now 
stoups, and in the presence of the Shogun 3” as 


00 longer practised. 


out hunting and took his 
a stone, and he was just 
He saw nothing strange 
og barked again. Every 










ue during the Kamakura days. 
Regent, was so fond of it, 


dog, which is stout 
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THE HERON (1) 


The Emperor Daigo (the 6oth) was holding a party in the Shi 


ASen-en 
Garden, when he saw a heron (sagi) in one corner of the garden. A courtier 
of the sixth court-rank was ordered to catch the bird. But the heron started 


to fly away when he approached it. “It is the august command of His 
Majesty and you must not fly off,” the 
courtier said. And so, says the legend, 
the bird remained still on the same 
spot. The heron was caught and 
brought before the Emperor, who was 
so pleased with the beautiful bird that 
he “appointed” the bird to the “fifth 
court-rank.” Hence the bird was 
named “Goi-sagi” (go-i=fifth rank), 
This story is staged under the title 
of “Sagi,” a popular Noh play. 





There are several species of the heron in Japan, which have the word 
“goi” in their Names, such as Sanka-no-goi, miso-goi, mino-goi, etc. 
The heron (ardeidae) is called “sagi” 


in the Japanese language, which, 
according to some authorities, means 


“purity” because the bird is of pure 
white. It is a common bird in Japan 
passage, coming to Japan in summer. 
species of the heron: 


» though some species are only of 
Japan has the following thirteen 


oe 
. 


Ao-sagi or common or gtey heron (Ardia cinerea), 
Sh6jd-sagi or eastern buff-backed heron (A. coromanda), 


Oh-sagi or great white egret (Herodias timoriansis), 
Komomojiro (A. alba modesta), 


Shira-sagi or little egret (A. garzetta), 

Chiisagi or plumed egret (A, intermedia), 

Yoshi-goi or Oriental little bittern (Ardetta sinensis), 
Oh-yoshi-goi or Schrenck’s little bittern (Nannocnus eurythmus), 
Sanka-no-goi or bittern (Bolaurus stellaris), 

Miso-goi or Japanese night. 
Mino-goi or green heron (Nyclicorax javanicus stagnatilis), 
Akagashira-sagi or Chinese squacco heron (N. prasionsceles), 
Gor-sagi or grey night-heron (N. nyclicorax ), 


5 


SPI ANS w p 


~ 
S 


heron (Gorsachius goisagi), 


Ll 
Leal 
. 


Leal 
= 


~ 
Gs 


( Conunued) 
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THE HERON (2)~— Concluded 


The Toki: The Toki or Japanese crested ibis (ibis nippon) is an 
almost extinct kind of bird resembling the heron. It is rarely found in 
Korea and China, but it now thrives on the isle of Sado, in the Sea of Japan. 
It lives wild on the isle, but at one time it was not seen there for over ten 
years. In February, 1932, however, the bird was again found on the sai 
and after a careful investigation, the authorities have discovered that the li 
lives in deep forests of the villages of Kamo, Kawasaki, Niiho, Miho, rege y 
Kaifu and Takachi of the island. The bird has a long bill, somewhat curving 
downwards. It is greyish white, with a flesh tint on its wings and a 
of the tail-feathers, which number twelve, so that the bird on the wing 


looks pink or in the Japanese language, toki: hence its Japanese name. It 


‘lays two to three or four eggs in May in a nest made of dead sticks e 


i i vernment in 
toki was put under special protection by the Imperial Go 


December, 1934. | | | 
The Heron Roosts: About 2 or 3 Japanese miles south-west of Omiya, 
in the prefecture of Saitama, near Tokyo, there 


ide, in the 
is a heron-preserve, about 70 acres wide, 


lage of Noda, which is better known as the 
villag ; 


> (Sagi do). Herons of 
“heron roosts” (Sagi-no-Yado) 


various kinds, including such as bs a 
Chi-sagi, Ko-sagi, Shdjo-sagi, ¢te., 


Oh-sagi, rons. Of thousands in 


or July, 
ome in June : 
t is a marvellous sight to see 





ae i 
The Japanese crested ibis. | ,ymber, and hing on the branches of trees 
ie) 
ons perching 


these her “they “bore herons.” They 
as far as the eye can reach till the trees look as if aoa They nest 
. alki der their trees 3 
make such a noise that talking un See tor September. 
and bring up their young to leave again in Augus e to 


m 
d cormorants began to ©° 
y increased 


ho visited 
hem. In 
rve, in 


s an 
According to records, the heron 


‘ oho y 
the village of Noda during the era eo h te régime W 
year after year, so that every Shogun of the 


tt 
Noda to look a 

: i sed to stop at : é 
the Shogunate shrines at nee} 45 acres), Was specified as a pre 
cho=2.4* 


: herons. 
vide a breeding place for the 


1716-1735)» and the 


1921, a plot of land, 28 cho ' 
y rx 
accordance with the game law, to p 
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THE FLOATING ISLES OF LAKE OHNUMA 


Lake Ohnuma, which is situated in the province of Uzen (Yamagata 
Prefecture) in the northern part of Japan, is-an object of Seat interest to 
the limnologist of Japan on account of the islets floating or its surface, 

In the ninth year (681) RS ES 
of the era of Hakuho (White 
Phoenix) during the reign of 
the Emperor Temmu (the 4oth), & 
it is said, Priest En-no-Shdkaku 
first discovered the Hoating islets 
of Lake Ohnuma. In the year 
739 Priest Gyoki counted 66 
islets on the lake and named 
them after so many provinces 
into which Japan was divided. 
Ohye Hiromoto, lord of Sagaye 
in the province of Uzen, built on : os 
the Ukishima or Floating-Islet Mloating isles of Lake Ohnuma. 
shrine in 1193, and the Present Shinto priest of the shrine is said to be the 
55th descendant of the first to hold the post. 

During the Tokugawa régime, the islets were considered as means of 
divination, for the fortune of a province was divined by the floating move- 
ments of the particular islet which was named after the province. It is still 
said that no islet will move about if anyone who is wicked at heart is looking 
at it, and the one is considered to be lucky who sees the islets move about. 

Lake Ohnuma is 600 meters long, and from 150 to 350 meters wide, 
its greatest depth being 3 meters. The largest islet, which was named Ohshu 
after the northern Provinces of Japan Proper, 
with some luxuriant shrubs gtowing on it. 
the average size of the islets. 

The islets consist chiefly of sod or rotten 


to the surface on account of Bes generated from them. Each islet has a 
luxuriant growth of teeds or some other Plants on it, 


The islets move round on the surface of the lake, usually in the morn- 


ing or towards evening, on a bright sunny day, but remain still during the 


test of the day. The lake is about 200 feet above the sea level, and high 
banks stand all around it. In other words, the 


lake is, so to speak, at the 
4y8, which are covered with thick 





is about 10 meters by 2 meters 
However, a meter or two is 


leaves of plants which rose 


ts from one part of the lake to another. ., 
two Japanese miles northwest of Kusatsa 
wo floating islets which consist chiefly of 
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THE CHERRY AS THE NATIONAL FLOWER 
OF JAPAN (1) 


is called in the Japanese language “sakura,” which is 
hig ibe a corruption of the word “sakuya” (blooming) from 
., f Princess Kono-hana-no-sakuya-Hime, who is enshrined on the 
rai Fuji. This long name literally means “tree-flowersblooming- 
o. Ae ie tees was so well-known in those early days in Japan that 
rae a 2 nothing but the cherry. This princess was so named because, 
ne athe Es aot from heaven upon a cherry tree. Hence, the cherry- 
i a a i considered to be the national flowers of Japan. 
osso 





c Gi i ne. 
The Cherry-blossoms of Kewakidani, Hako 
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ki i th re often compared. The tree meat Se Kojiki in connection 
whic Be = t mention of the cherry is made ae dal Cave because 
e firs : aa he 
with the Goddess Amaterasu, who hid herself in t 


h of Aahaka 
; brother. A branc 
of the repeated offences of Prince Susanoo, pore ch of the cherry. But = 


as be a bran Waka- 
is used for divination, and it is pe eet under the ae aii of 
: in Japanese 11 e in the pro 
term “sakura” appears in J at Iwar' se 
i Palace hich the Empress Jingo ge (the roth) wrote a Japane 
: ura Pa i i le later on the Emperor ney? Pa 
amato. ittle la ficiara Dalice: ace, This 
cee el lien Be ee character of the Japan red to 
, izes the 
The cherry symbolize 


: verbially compart 
b he life of a samurai of feudal times was we eee days for 
ecause the lite o 


“ ir e in 
ich last “no more the any tim 
the short-lived cherry-blossoms, he to sacrifice his ee ‘s among 
; re “the 
Our samurai was always fully prep is that what holar, wrote 


i en.’ 
flowers is the samurai ges we 
a 31-syllable poem on the ties 
as the Japanese call themselves. 
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THE CHERRY AS THE NATIONAL FLOWER 
OF JAPAN (2) 


This poem, f 
» freely translated, reads 
P re . as follows:— 
The ea of Yamato’s isles ae 
» CMance, a stranger should inqui 
Go, a the morning sun that satay 
pon the mountain-cherry fair.” 


—Prof. H. Saito. 





cherry-blossoms. € courtiers and court-ladies Ses by the Emperors, 


viewing on the t 
1594, consisted of abou 


lively in the calendar 
owers, 


{5,000 people. The goes (February, old calendar), 


in Japan, becau Y season is perhaps th 
; se t p € most 
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though what are hidd chy Rothing 1s visibl 
place for pa Saale are invisible,” PRS ‘s 7 pute 
er popular 


try-blossoms; such as genet places in the number 
© and Shiba Park. °gane1, Asukayama, the 
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THE CHERRY AS THE NATIONAL FLOWER 
OF JAPAN (3)— Concluded 


Kowakidani situated about three miles from t i 
heart of the Fuji-Hakone National Park is said to ihe ley sieht 
cherries under eye. It commands one of the best scenic beauties in the 
neighbourhood of Tokyo and Yokohama. 
In 1681, Motokatsu Mizuno counted forty different kinds of the cherry 
in his little book on flowers and the number increased to fifty-four in the 
Sansaizue published in 1713. Later, a hundred and fifty different species 
were given by a certain horticulturist who lived in the rgth century, but at 
present Japan has over four hundred varieties of the cherry. Here are some 
of the principal ones:— : 
1. Yama-zakura (prumus pseudo-cerasus, var. spontanea) or mountaia- 
cherry. 
2. Yoshino-zakura (p. yedonensis), called also Somei-yoshino. 
3. Ito-zakura (p. ito-sakura: p. pendula), called also Shidare-sakura 
or weeping-cherry. 
4. Higan-zakura (p. subhirtella), or equinoctial or paramita cherry. 
5. Takane-zakura (p. miquelianna), called also Minezakura or peak- 
cherry. 
6. Kan-zakura (p. carnpanulata), called als 
Year-cherry. 
4, Shiro-zakura (p. marimowicZil 
Deep-mountain-cherry. 
8. ierixe catia (p. pee called also Kome-zakura or tice- 
cherry. 
g. Mame-zakura (p- ineisa ). 
ro. Hime-zakura (p. pogostyla). 
11. Takasago-zakura (p. formosana). 
12. Musha-zakura (p- taiwaniana). ; 
1 F Karakuni-zakura (p. glandulifolia). 
14. Niwa-ume (p. japomica/- 
15. Yusura-ume (p. tomentosa). 
16. Shima-sumomo (Pp. Kawakamu). 


SOME NOTED S 
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THE BAMBOO (1) 


The bamboo, which is a plant belonging to the tropics and subtropics, 
grows wild throughout Japan, over mountains, valleys and plains. No other 
country has so large a variety of bamboos as Japan can boast. Being an 
evergreen, and therefore a pyr: ahi 
symbol of constancy and devo- 
tion, the bamboo is interwoven 
with the daily life of the Japa- 
nese, and with the plum and 
the pine, it is always thought 
of as a lucky plant. We have 
many sayings and proverbs con- 
cerning the bamboo; such as 
“grafting a bamboo on a tree” 
meaning an unbecoming match; 
“Dream of a bamboo and a 
friend dies;” “A bad year when 
a bamboo blooms,” for a bamboo dies when it bears flowers; “Like a splitting 
bamboo” meaning frankness. 

According to the Kojiki and the Nihonshoki, Prince Izanagi, a pre- 
historic deity, threw away a fine-toothed comb, from which a bamboo-shoot 
sprang up, and an ugly-looking woman pulled it out and ate it. Prince 
Hikohohodemi had his umbilical cord cut of with a bamboo-knife. 
a comb, which Shiotsuchi-no-Okina threw away, 
sprang up and they were used to make baskets. 


In Japan the bamboo is used in many 
varied ways, and indeed it is one of the daily 
necessaries in our domestic life. The bamboo 
is first of all used as a New Year decoration 
from one end of the country to the other. 
It adds to natural scenery in Japanese garden- 
ing and a potted bamboo is a gem. It also 
plays an important réle in Japanese archi- 
tecture, for it is often used as an imposing 
pillar before the alcove, the sacred place in 
a Japanese house. Then it is used for the 
baths in the plastered walls, and forms an 
elegent hedge around the home. Furniture 
of all sorts is made of bamboo. Among the 
many articles are a table, chair, tea-tray, blind, basket, lantern, umbrella- 
handle, umbrellas, book-shelves and ever so many other utensils and vessels 
for domestic use. Several musical instruments such as a flute and shakuhachi 
are made of bamboos. 


Wy 





Bamboo-thicket. 


From 
a grove of 500 bamboes 





Bamboo-baskets. 


(Continued) 
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THE BAMBOO (2) 


The Japanese are known as good archers, and their bows and arrows 

bamboo. Then the bamboo furnishes good material as pulp for inaking 
: aper and a fine filament for the electric bulb is made from bar. 
high-class P ny bamboo sprout is a delicacy, of which the Japanese are very 
ayaa it is pickled for domestic use and canned for exportation. Bamboo 
oie toys are exported 
all over the world 
in large quantities. 
According to the 
statistical report of 
the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, our pro 
duction of bamboo- 
baskets in 1935 
amounted to 1.5 mil- 
lion yen, which 
figure, it has to be 
_ added, excludes those site ceit 
manufactured in domestic industry, and our exports of Oe ed pre = 
led 95 thousand yen. Indeed, n0 part of the bamboo 1s 5 ae 

ing- and its leaves and sheath are us 

root makes a good walking-cane 


wrapping purposes. 





Bamboo napkin-ring. 


Out of more than 200 varieties of 


the bamboo, Japan has over 100, ranging 

i high to a few 
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ae The largest bamboo panic 
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THE BAMBOO (3)— Concluded 


I. Medake ( Aruadinaria) 


Medake (A. simond) 
Hakone-dake (A. chino) 
Chigo-zasa (A. variegata) 
Taimin-chiku (A. graminia) 
Kanzan-chiku (A. Hindsii) 
Ryukyu-chiku (A. linearis ) 
Narihira-dake (A. fastuosa ) 
Tochiku (A. tootsik) 


Kan-chiku (A. marmorea ) 


il. Madake ( Phyllostachys ) 


bes 
. 


Madake (P. bambusoides) 
Hachiku (P. nigra var. Henonis) 
Kurochiku (P. nigra) 
Moso-chiku (P. edulis) 
Bunge-zasa (P. kumasasa) 
Shiho-chiku (P. quadrangularis) 


fll. Kuma-zasa (Sasa) 


Susu-dake (S. spieclosu) 
Miyama-suzu (S. nana) 
Nemagari-dake (S. paniculata) 
Kumazasa (S. albo-marginata) 
Miyako-zasa (S. nipponica) 
Adzuma-zasa (S. ramosa) 
Yadake (S. japonica) 


Chishima-zasa (S. kurilensis) 


» Ohkuma-zasa (S. chartacea) 


10. Yakushima-zasa (S. owatarii) 
11. Tsuboi-zasa (S. tsuboiana) 


lV. Hoo-chiku (Eubambuseoe) 


1. Hoochiku (Bambusanana) 


2. Taizan-chiku (Bambusavulgaris var. 


striata ) 


3. Shichiku (B. stenostachya) 
4. Kakudake (B. angulata) 

5. Kobana-dake (B. breviflora) 
6. Hori-dake (B. faurici) 


V. Machiku (Dendrocaiamus) \ 





Cuff-buttons. 





Shakuhachi. 








Bamboo-tortoise, 
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THE HOUSE OF SPARROWS (SUZUME-NO-YADO) 


For 230 years the “House of Sparrows” has been well known in Kyoto 
and its vicinity. The present owner of the House is Mr. Yoshio Kagimoto, 
of the 7th generation of this family. This is the story of the House: 

The first Kagimoto, while walking one day in his garden, noticed that 
a pair of sparrows were flying back and forth from his nearby trees to his 
garden. They appeared to be hungry; so Mr. Kagimoto gave them food, 
which they ate voraciously and flew away chirping. After that, the sparrows 
came to the garden every day to be fed—and evidently sensing the kindly 
motives of Mr. Kagimoto, and becoming familiar with the premises, they flew 
in and out of his house and eventually made a nest on the back of a picture- 
frame on the wall of his sitting-room. Here the eggs were laid and their 
young were hatched. When these youngsters grew up they also made nests 
in the house and reared their families, and this process was repeated again 
and again, the number of sparrows increasing year by year, despite the ravages 
made on them by rats. 

Noticing that many of them were killed by these rats and taking pity 
on his feathered friends, Mr. Kagimoto finally procured a number of gourds, 
made holes in them and hung them in one of his rooms, thus providing safe 
havens for the birds. Also, he hung lanterns and gourds under the eaves of 
his house and on the branches of his trees—all of which provided protection 
from the rats. In course of time the hundreds of sparrows flying about the 
house and garden and ia 
and out of their room, 
chirping happily, afforded 
a remarkable sight. 

After the death of 
this benevolent man, 
and up to the present 
time—a full 230 years— 
both the name of Mr. 
Kagimoto and the House 
of Sparrows have be- 
come famous. Many 
gourds and lanterns 
f have been contributed by 

t bird-lovers. These, on 


of the donors, have been hung about the 





which are inscribed the nazmes 
premises. 
Compared with times past, the number of sparrows has decreased, d 


to the sound of the guns of the nearly army division, but, when in Kyoto, @ 


: ese 
visit to the “House of Sparrows” is worth while. 
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ICHO OR GINNAN—GINKGO-TREE (1) 


Ichd or Ginnan (ginkgo biloba) is a deciduous forest-tree of the last 
botanical period, and it is found in only China and Japan. It grows over 3c 
to 40 feet tall, with a girth of 1o yards or more at the base. The ginkgo, 
which is anemophilous is of both sexes, and its ge 
unisexual flowers coming out in spring send out ; 
_ their pollen over ten miles. The leaves are fan- 
shaped with parallel veins and look like the web- 
foot of a wild duck; hence the Japanese name of 
“ichd,” which is a perversion of the Chinese pro- 
nunciation of the two characters & fi] meaning 
“duck-foot.” They turn yellowish in the fall and 
make an excellent fertilizer. Also, the Japanese 
school-children keep them in their books to scare 2& 
the worms away. The ginkgo-fruit, which is called =St 
eS % : Te The gingko-tree in Hongo, 
ginnan” or silver-prune, is used in high-class cook- Tokyo. 
ing in Japan. You will also notice that an old 
ginkgo-tree always bends northwards in Tokyo and its vicinity. 





In Japan most of the oldest ginkgo-trees are found in the precincts of 
a shrine or temple, and many of them are specified as natural monuments 
in Japan. Here are some of the most famous ginkgo-trees:— 

Ich6é at Kamakura. he ginkgotree of the Hachiman shrine, Kama- 
kura 1s perhaps the most famous ginkgo-tree in Japan, for when Sanetomo, son 
of Yoritomo Minamoto, visited the Hachiman Shrine, Kamakura, in 1219, 
Kugyo, his nephew, running out from behind the tree, assassinated his uncle. 

Sakasatché. Sakasa-icho or Inverted- 
ginkgo-tree of the Zempuku-+ji Temple, Tokyo, 
is said to have sprung up from a cane that 
Priest Shinran, founder of the temple, had left 
stuck in the ground. It is over 30 ft. in girth 
at 5 ft. above the ground. ‘There is another 
ginkgo-tree in the compound of the Zempuku- 
yt Temple. It is a young tree much smaller 
than the inverted-ginkgo. The priest of the 
temple will tell you that Townsend Harris, the first U.S. Minister to Japan, 
hoisted his flag on the top of the ginkgo-tree that then stood on the place 


where the young one now stands. 





(Continued ) 
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ICHO OR GINNAN—GINKGO-TREE (2)— Concluded 


Weeping-Ginkgo: At the third anniversary of the death of Priest 
Nichiren, founder of the Nichiren Sect of Buddhism, which was he!d at the 
Hokekyo-ji Temple, in Chiba Prefecture, on the 13th of October, 1284, Priest 
Nitcho, one of his greatest favorites, came too late for the memorial service. 
Priest Nichijo, his father who was in charge of the temple, was very angry 
with his disrespectful son, who was not allowed to burn incense by way of 
paying his respects to the invited spirit of the founder of their sect. As 
repentance, it is said, Priest Nitcho kept reciting the Buddhist sutra for 
seven consecutive days and nights by walking round a big ginkgo-tree of the 
temple. Hence its name of Naki-ichd or weeping-ginkgo; and it still stands 
in the compound of the Hokekyoji Temple. 
| Ginkgo-tree of Horyo, Okuzawa Village in Aomori Prefecture: 

4o ft. in girth at 5 ft. above the ground. _ 
Old ginkgo-tree of Nigatake, Miyagi Prefecture: 
26 ft. in girth at 5 ft. above the ground. 
Ginkgo-tree of the Jonichiji Temple, Toyama Prefecture: 
36 ft. in girth at 5 ft. above the. ground. 
Ginkgotree of Arita, Saga Prefecture: 
50 ft. in girth at foot. 
Ginkgo-tree of the Chiba-ji Tempie, Chiba Prefecture: 
27 ft. in girth at foot. 
Ginkgo-tree of the Kishdji Temple, Chiba Prefecture: oe 
This tree is not tall for a ginkgo-tree, but it has many “milks, 
for which it is noted. 

Fossilized ginkgo-trees: 
The foliowing kinds of 
fossilized ginkgo-trees are 
found in Japan, namely: 

1. Ginkgo digitata. 

2. Ginkgo sibirica. 

3. Gingko nathorsli. 

4. Czekanowskia rigida. 

Iché-mage: Icho-mage Ichd-crests. 
is a kind of coiffure for a 





irl i It is 
oung girl in Japan. 
Seadoo spacstil after the leaf of the 
ich6-tree. ; +s which are 
Crests of ichd-leaves: We have several kinds of cres 
vests “ : 
modelled after the ichd-leaves, such as: 3 Janome ché 
Iché-hishi Icho-tsuru : Sujicchigai-ich®. 
Yotsuwari-icho Tsurugi-icho 
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SUGI-—THE JAPANESE CEDAR OR CRYPTOMERIA (1) 


Sugi—the Japanese cedar or cryptomeria—which is found all over the 
country, is so mamed because the tree grows up straight (sugu=straight), 


* 


sometimes attaining the enormous height of 200 to 300 feet, with a girth of 






20 to 30 feet or more. It is known 
for its old age as well as for its 
straightness, and we have neany sugi- 
trees that are more than a thousand 
years old. 

j Because it is straight, sugi 
; makes a good post or pillar for a big 
‘building or a lofty telegraph pole, 
and it furnishes fine building mate- 
rial. Our bridges in olden times 
were built of sugi, and one often finds 
¢ still! a log-bridge of a single sugi-tree 
| across a stream. It is said that saké 
i keeps longer when a few sugi-needies 
are soaked in it, as well as improving 
its favour. Hence our sakécasks are 
made of sugi-wood. One can find a 
saké shop in many local places by 
s as looking for a shop-sign made of sugi- 
The Sugi-avenue of Nikko. needles in the form of a round saké- 
barrel. In the northern and western parts of Japan, the sugi-bark is widely 
used as a roofing material, and sugi-needles furnish materials for incense 
“Senko.” 

i According to the ... 

Nihonshoki, — Prince 
Susanoo cut and cast 
his hair away and 
from it several trees 
sprang up: sugi from 
his beard, hinoki 
(Japanese cypress) 
from his waist-hair, 
the camphor-tree from 
his eye-brow and kaya 
(torreya nucifera) 
from his waist-hair; 
sugi- and the camphor being for the building of the “floating-treasure” (ship) 
and Ainoki for the palace. 

Jindai-sugi: By jindai-sugi, which, as the name goes, indicates the 
god-day-sugi or mythological cryptomeria, is meant fossil-wood, which was 
obtained chiefly at Hakone, or according to a certain book, from the bettom 
of Hakone Lake, Hakone being well-known for the Hakone work made of 
(Contiuued) 
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The Sugi-avenue of the Hakone Gongen Shrine. 
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SUGI-—THE JAPANESE CEDAR OR CRYPTOMERIA (2) 
Concluded 


the Jindai-sugi; though fossil-wood is found on the sea-shore of. Tamba and 
eee, provinces and taken from the beds of the River Hirose and Natori 
in Sendai. 

The oldest sugi-tyee in Japan: The oldest sugi-tree in Japan is found 
in the village of Ohsugi (big-sugi), Kochi prefecture. It is estimated to be 
more than 2,000 Years gongs 4 ee yee ates aS 
old. The lowest part ; ‘i 
of the trunks measures 
30 metres in girth, 
and it forks off into}: 
two trunks about a 
foot from the ground.@: 
They are called the ge 
Me-oto-sugi or “man-/ 
and-wife-sugi.” Ther 
“female” or southern 
trunk, which is thes 

i eee 
larger. is 18.91 metres), 
in girth, and stands. 
64.21 metres high, 
while the “male” or ‘3 : 
northern tree measures = “ 2 eS 

16.1 metres in girth, The Me-oto-Sugi of Kochi Prefecture. 
and 53.64 metres high. Probably because of its name, the tree attracts many 
believers from far and wide, who offer prayers for issue. If a girl keeps a 
bit of a bark from the “female” trunk on her left breast, she believes a a 
daughter will be born to her, a the bark from the “male” trunk on her 
rg st will mean the birth of a son. ; 

a Paw at Nikko: ‘The approach to Nikko has a beep re os. 
of gigantic trees standing along the highway for a ee oe sae ai 
(18,404 trees). Upon the building of the Toshogu an c gees 
yasu, the first Shogun of Tokugawa, the local daimyo or or + = seed re 
of various kinds, such as tori and lanterns. But meas = “per ee sis 
of Kawagoe, was too poor to ofter anything expensive, te say Wesliae 
offering of many sprouts of sugi, which he planted along 2 E e ne = 
to the town of Nikko. Insignificant as they may a a dat see 
their planting, these sugi-trees present an epee sae Y haust Ot 
300 years have elapsed and the tourists who visit Nikko a y 


ives 1 i eir admiration of them. a) 
“cage ela wee oi sae No less imposing than oe a 
Nikko is that of Annaka, a little town 19 ane ioe 
Nakasendo Highway. This avenue, which was P a ieee ie ee 
tion by the Education Department in 1933, Se ens oe a 
Faeusily or pee ae ee stirred consider that it was 
planting is not exactly known, 


; d that they are 
somewhere ahout the ninth year (1604) of Keicho era, an 
older than the sugi-trees of Nikko. 
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THE SAGO-PALM OF THE MYOKOKU-JI TEMPLE (1) 


The Myokoku-ji Temple at Sakai, near Osaka, which belongs to 
the Nichiren sect of Buddhism 


» is known far and wide for its enormous 


sago-palm of 127 stems, each 15 or 16 ft. high, and 56 ft. in girth: It is 


oldest and largest sago-palm in Japan, which is said to have been brought 
from Korea some 800 years ago. 


At one time the 
_ palm-tree lost its 
_ verdure, —_ appagently 
» dying, in spite of all 
that the priests of the 
temple did to restore 
‘it to health, till, as 
‘the last resort, some 
priests were called 
from another temple 
‘oi the same sect in 
‘Kyoto to chant a sutra 


for the recovery of 
the plant. They recited a thousand volumes of the Hokke sutra, which 


contains one of the most important tenets of the Nichiren sect. Strange to 
tell, the dying tree was soon restored to life. The Myokokuji Temple was 
overcrowded with people, old and young, of both sexes, who came to see 
the mysterious tree that seemed to believe in Buddhism. 

~The Shogun Nobunaga 
Oda was provoked to anger 
by the fuss that the people 
made over a mere plant, and 
the ordered Hyosuke Inoko, 
a retainer, to transplant the 
sago-palm into the castle of 
Azuchi, where Oda was then 
residing. When a few days 
later Lord Oda woke up in the 
small hours, he heard a faint 


voice saying, “Let me go back to the Myokokuji Temple; let me go back 
to the Myokoku-ji Temple.” Rammaru Mori, his page, was called from an 
adjoining room in which he was sleeping, and told to find out who was 
speaking. The page stole into the garden from which the voice seemed to 
come, and he was surprised to hear that it came from the sago-palm that 


had been brought from the Myokoku-ji Temple. 







Era 


The Myokoku-ji Temple. 


tho. pay 
The Sago-nalm of the Myokoku-ji Temple. 


(Continued) 
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THE SAGO-PALM OF THE MYOKOKU-JI TEMPLE (2) 
Concluded 


“J thought it strange that the tree should have revived at the reading 
of the sutra,” Lord said after listening to what Mori had to say in his 
report. “No wonder that the tree hundreds of years old should be haunted 
and have an evil spirit. I will cut it down in the morning.” 

On the following morning Lord Oda got up earlier than usual, and 
ordered the tree to be cut down by Kyuyemon Sugaya, who led an army of 
300 coolies into the garden of the castle. Lord Oda sat on a camp-stool, 
attended by many retainers and pages. The coolies stood around the tree, 
and at the command of Sugaya one of them stepped out to strike the tree 
down, when suddenly he fell with a thud on the ground and died on the 


spot, vomitting blood. 


seeps tisaseen RACE Bones 





Sates at Ny 
The Myoxoku-ji Temple. 


“We are told that Ts’aots’ao of the Wei dynasty died when he a 
‘tree down,” Lord Oda said, clearly awe-stricken. is 
Pe ‘rit in it. Better leave it untouched 
old palm-tree may have an invulnerable spirit in 2 : : e ag: 
: i 4ji Temple. 
and restore it to its former place in the Myoko fe as Ps tae 
The sago-palm was then carried back to the temple, ee. 
as a mystery to many visitors. On the 2nd of the 6th ae ( aku 
a 
just Hees years after transplanting the tree, Be os Oda was 
by Mitsuhide Akechi at the Honno¥i Temp €.  géouay Meee 
Wen later on the Temper ey * his recovery at the 
; offered for 
ici ing of any avail, a prayer was pene ee 
GA loheaed the spirit of the mysterious tree, and a EE Gate. 
He offered a gate to the shrine, now known as the Import an oken 
E. Br ie dies: Women in the vicinity of Sakai soe rstitious belief 
di + AE of the Myokoku-i Temple; Bees the scientific 
& oe ill ase then be hurt by a needle; ee din There are huge, 
ve nena ood for the growth of the @go a die Myokoku+! 
- 5 of | b " * needles at the root of the sago-palm in 
num! roken 


Temple. 
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AYU (PLECOGLOSSUS ALTIVELIS) (1) 


Of all fresh-water fish in Japan ayu (plecoglossus altivelis) is perhaps 
the most prized in season on account of its special flavour, though the eel 
may be said to be among the most popular. “Ayu,” according to some 
scolars, means “small-white-fish,” but others are of opinion that the word 
“ayu” is derived from the 
very “ayuru” meaning “coming 
down,” the fish being so called 
because it comes down the river. 
Its name is written by two ideo 
grams meaning “year-fish,” be- 
cause, according to the Wamyo- 
sho, “ayu is born in spring, 
grows up in summer, weakens 
in autumn and dies in winter.” 

It is traditionally said that 
in the fourth month of the year 
200 A.b., while the Empress Jingo was staying at the village of Tamashima, 
Kyushu, on her expedition to Shiragi, a kingdom in Korea, she caught 
some “fine-scaled fish” by using as bait boiled rice tied to the end of a 
thread taken from her dress. This fish, it is now known, was ayu. Because 
of this the place was named Mezura (“unusual”), which later on changed 
into Matsuura, as the place is now known. The Nihonshoki mentions this 
custom of fishing ayu with boiled rice. 

Ayu has fine scales and a wide mouth with rows of 
fine teeth. When grown up, it is black-backed, yellowish 
white on the belly, and reddish about its head. It is born 
in the river and goes down to the sea, to return up the 
river, in April or May. When young, it lives on animal 

se food in the river, till it is 3 or 4 inches long and after that 

it eats only moss. It measures over a foot when fully 

grown, though a special kind found in Lake Biwa does 

Fishing-hook. not grow larger than 2 or 3 inches, and it does not go down 

into the sea. The fish lays its eggs in October, when many 

of them die through fatigue from their long swim. Some ayu, however, 

survive the winter in a deep river. The close season for the fishing of ayu, 

is from the first of October, when its spawning season begins, till the end 
of May. i 

Ayu is found nearly all over the country, but the following rivers are 
specially known for ayu and ayu-fishing in Japan: namely the River Nagara, 
Mino province; the River Tama, Musashi province; the River Chikuma, 
Kyushu; the River Gokase, Hiuga province; the River Niyodo, Tosa province, 
the River Iwakuni, Suwo province, the River Ohta, Aki province; etc. 


(Continued) 
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AYU (PLECOGLOSSUS ALTIVELIS) (2)— Concluded 


There are four principal ways of ° 
fishing ayu: They are (1) with rod and , 
line; (2) with what is called the “cormo- § 
rant-rope” and a net; (3) by means of a. 
trained cormorant, (4) by what is called 77 
Tomozuri (literally, catching by means of * 
a friend). In catching ayu with rod and 
line, we generally use false hooks because 
it is hard to catch it with bait. In the 
second way of catching ayu, the “Unawa” 
or “cormorant-rope” with black feathers 
put at intervals on it, is used to chase the 
fish. Ayu takes this rope for cormorants, 
and few dare swim out of the range of 
the rope. When they are encircled by the 
rope, a net is thrown over them for a % 
catch at a single cast. In Tomozuri we ™ 
use an ayu as a decoy. It is tied fast ' j 
with a few hooks about it and other ayu are caught of their own accord. 
The fishing of ayu by means of trained cormorants is a most wre es 
ingenious method. The cormorant is employed usually at night, after the 


i k well on a moonlight night. The boat, 
moon has set, for it does not wor eee: ere 


has a cormorant 
handler, an assistant 
and two rowers. 
@ The chief handler 
generally manipulates 
twelve cormorants 1.€. 
six by each hand, 
whiie his assistant 
handles four or five. 
Each cormorant iS 
ethered, and a hook 
is put round its neck 
in order to prevent it 
from swallowing the 


ch 
. i cormorants, which, 
ayu it catches. Great skill is required to ene tae se ‘hee wild chase 
swimming in zig-zag fashion, and in great disorder, 


£ the cords 
dless entanglement © 
after ayu in the water, would" cate TEs the fisherman pulls < 


in less skillful hands. Then from time = oes boat to take out of their 
cormorants one after another to the prow © = ans of trained cormorants 
mouth all the fish they catch. Ayu-fishing by MEM) nese cormorant 
shows the typically clever and ingenious way : 


fishers. 



















Cormorant-Handler. 





Ayu-fishing. 
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HANZAKI OR SANSHOUO—GIANT SALAMANDER (1) 


The giant salamander (Megalobatrachus japonicus), which is a tailed 
amphibian resembling a water lizard, is called in the Japanese language 
“hanzaki” or, as it is more popularly known, “sanshouo.” The name hanzaki 
was given to the amphibian because it is alive even when it is cut in two 
(han=half; zaki or saki=torn), and sanshouo means “sansho-fish” because 
it has the smell of a Japanese pepper called “sansho” (xanylum piperitum ). 
This fish or amphibian, sometimes measuring five feet, is known for its 
grotesque looks and limited geographical distribution. In fact, it is scarcely 
found in any countries of the world other than China and Japan, but Japan 
is the recognized home of the giant salamander. 

In Japan the geographical distribution of 
the giant salamander lies between Oita and Fuku- 
oka in Kyushu, in the south, and Gifu in the 
main island of Japan Proper, in the north, or 
between 33° and 36° N and 131° and 137° E, 
the fish being found chiefly in the following 
rivers:—R. Yakkan, Oita; R. Ota, Hiroshima; R. 
Takahashi and R. Asahi, Okayama; R. Haruyama, 
Hyogo; R. Go, Shimane; R. Tenjin, Tottori; R. 
Katsura, Kyoto; R. Yodo, Osaka; R. Kiso, and 
< R. Nagara, Gifu. Generally speaking, the giant 

tiantidalkmander. salamander is found in a river, which empties itself 
not into the Pacific Ocean, but into the Inland or Japan Sea or the Bay of 
Ise. It lives at an altitude of 200 to 1,000 meters above the sea-level, though 
it lays its eggs generally at 400 to 500 meters above the sea. 





The giant salamander is negative to the sun, which it avoids, hiding 
itself under a stone or rock in the daytime, though it is quite active during 
the night, when it travels out of its nest for two or three hundred yards in 
search of food. 

When small, it keeps on going upstream till it reaches the altitude of 
about 1,000 meters, where it is generally found. It is very fond of crab-meat 
and usually lives upon frogs, small fish or any molluscs found in the water. 
It swallows fish head foremost. 

The breeding season of the giant salamander is from the middle of 
August to the latter part of September, and it lays more eggs between Aug. 
25 to Sept. 5 than at any other time. Those eggs, which are laid in the early 
part of September, are hatched in the latter part of the same month, if they 
are kept at a temperature of 23° to 25° C. The eggs are hatched generally 
in four weeks, though some eggs may remain unhatched till about the roth 


ober. 
— (Continued) 
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HANZAKI OR SANSHOUO-—GIANT SALAMANDER (2) 
Concluded 


The egg of the giant salamander is about 3 c.m. large, and it looks 
transparent like gelatine, but with a yolk at the center like that of a hen’s 


egg. A medium-sized salamander, about 25 ft. large, lays a mass of 150 


to 300 eggs, but a large one of over 3 ft. will lay about 600 eggs at one 
time, and all the eggs are bound together with a transparent cord. They are 
laid either on sand or soft earth, near stone or rock walls, or in a holé which 
is some three or four feet square. Some salamanders lay their eggs in a 
quick stream; others in a slow stream, and still others in quiet or stagnant 
water. The mother-salamander takes tender care of her eggs, which she 
keeps on moving gently with her flat tail, though according to some foreign 
scholar only the male salamander takes care of the eggs. If any one touches 
the eggs with a stick, the mother will angrily bite at it. 

A young salamander, when hatched from an egg, looks black, but 
when it is a year old, it turns brown, and three pairs of gills may be seen. 
It grows 7 or 8 inches in three years, 1.5 ft. in four years, and weighs over 
2 or 3 lbs. P. F. von Siebolt tells of a giant salamander, which was kept 
for 59 years, and which measured 4.5 ft. 

The flesh of the giant salamander is edible, but because the soup in 
which its flesh is cooked turns red, we have a saying in some localities that 
the salamander should be eaten in the evening. Young salamanders are 
considered to be a good cure for dysentery. Japan exports quite a large 
number of giant salamanders and their eggs every year. 

Hakone salamander: Hakone-sanshouo or Hakone salamander (ony- 
chodactylus japonicus) so named because it was first found at Hakone, lives 
in mountainous localities, such as Hakone, Amaki (Izu province), and Nikko. 
It is about 5 inches long, reddish brown in colour, striped in yellow, with 
brown spots. It is also negative to the sun, which it avoids. The people 
of these localitiss will catch this salamander in the spring and keep tt dry 


as medicine. 

A stnall kind of salamander, an inch 
Our children will 
of nervous 
sake, 


Salamander swallowed alive: 
or two large, is found in different localities of Japan. 
swallow this small fish alive because they are told that it is a ee 
Weakness or some kind of illness, though possibly mote for ee A + is 
as the fish is felt moving about in the stomach for a short time atter 


swallowed down. 
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THE SACRED FISH OF KOYA-SAN 
. Ame-no-uo (“ Rain Fish ”’) 

Numerous miracles are attributed to Kodo Daishi (av. 774— 
834), the great Buddhist saint who founded the monastery of the 
Shingon sect on Koya-san (“Plateau Mountain”), near Nara, in 
A.D. 816. Among them is the legend that one day, on his way to 
the monastery, he noticed that a pilgrim on the roadside was about 
to eat a fish which he had roasted, as part of his lunch. The saint 
stopped and asked the man if he would sell him the fish. The 
man was willing. Thereupon, after paying for it, Kobo Daishi 
threw the fish into a nearby stream—when, lo!—the fish came to 
life and swam away. 

At another time, according to another legend, on one of the 
mountain trails he saw that a man was about to cook a fish which 
he had impaled on a skewer. Moved with pity, and wishing to 
save the life of the fish, he gave the man a little money and placed 
the fish in brook, where it revived and swam down stream in 
the current. 

In a small stream of the 
inner Sacred Hall Koya-san. 


there swim fish with marks on 





them as if made by a skewer. 

These fish are named “Rain Fish” because in the streams of 
the district similar fish are caught in quantity during’a rain. This 
species, with a black mark on the back, is abundant in the streams 
of the province of Omi, in which Lake Biwa is located. Some of 
the Omi fish grow to about two feet in length. 
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A FROG COMES TO LIFE AFTER ELEVEN 
DAYS’ ANABIOSIS 


In November, 1935, the experiment w i 
) , as made of freez li 
reptiles, namely, a bull-frog, a green frog, a tree-frog, a seodles | male on 


a snail, by Prof. Senzo Wada, Aomori N . 
of the Aomori ‘Ice Manufacturine Co., oe School, at the ice storage 


mori Prefecture. This he did in order to 
see what possibility there was of keeping 
them in a state of anabiosis. 

The reptiles were taken into the ice 
storage at the temperature of 0.3° C at 
5 p-m. on November 6, and there thoroughly 
frozen. The room was examined every two 
hours to see that the temperature of 0.3° C was maintained. Five days after, 
namely on Nov. 11, and at noon, the door of the storage was opened and 
the frozen reptiles were taken into the laboratory of Prof. Wada in the service 
of the company. The room was gradually heated by an electric stove and the 
temperature went up to 1°C at 4 pm. The thawing process was conducted 
slowly, since a sudden rise in temperature would destroy the cellulous structure 
of the frozen reptiles. The experiment was then stopped for the day. 

The temperature was raised to 7°C on the 12th, and to 13°C on the 
73th. The experiment of bringing the frozen reptiles back to life was made 
at noon on the 14th Nov., ic., 8 days after they had been transformed into 
a state of anabiosis. When no sign of life was observed, the impatient 
professor took up his lancet and began to dissect the bull-frog. 

“Pshaw! it was alive!” the professor 
cried with great disappointment, as soon as 
he had opened the unlucky reptile. No 
change in the blood of the frog was ob- 
served. The professor had been too hasty! 

“{ will bring the other animals to 
life, without fail,” he said to himself, but 
with apparent confidence on his face. 

On the 16th the tree-frog and the snail were taken out oe 
were put into water, 4° C and kept in it for 20 Sea rare 
but the bodies of the reptiles remained as hard as stone. Nor ai y 

before the stove, where the 
move at all. The professor then took them ee 
° is wi atched them carefully. Fiv 
temperature was 15° C. He and his witnesses W ‘ ood ob TMOTETY 
minutes passed, ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, an ee hare with great 
was seen. In twenty minutes, Prof. Wada ois ae fraction. Then 
ecstacy. Sure enough, the tree-frog had mee i if a ac still as if it were 
its eyes opened but soon closed again, and the gamut the frog remaine 
no more alive than before. For another gine dead, when suddenly to 
still. The witnesses were about to give it up oh had ‘s deed come to life 
every one’s amazement it opened its Pi ad and in forty minutes it 
again! Then it jumped off the prokessor Z 
actually ate a fly. ; ‘ 
"Thus The eile fied came to life again 


of anabiosis for eleven days. 








& 
i tate 
after it had been kept as 
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THE DAIKON OR RADISH 
The radish 


(dai =large; kon= 


INDE X 


(raphanus sativus) or, as it is called in Japan, Daikon, 
root), and which contains a high percentage of diastase is 








such a good digestive of starch that it is considered to be one of the necessary 








Radishes. 


greens for a rice-eating people such as the Japanese, 
who are very fond of it. We have a saying to the 
effect that however much one may overeat with 
boiled rice, or with mochi, which is a kind of rice 
cake, a bit of raw radish will digest all in no time. 
The radish is therefore a wholesome and popular 
vegetable in Japan. 

The radish is used in various ways in 
Japanese cooking. Raw radish, first of all, is 


considered to be a sure cure for dyspepsia, and grated raw radish, taken 
with shéyu or bean-soy, is a good appetiser. It is commonly used in mzso- 


shiru or bean-paste soup, which 
it is also cooked with fish or 
meat. The radish preserved 
in rice-bran is perhaps the 
most popular pickle eaten 
throughout 
the year. It is called Taku- 
an-zuke (Takuan-pickle), so 
named after Priest Takuan 
(1573-1645), who invented 
this method of preserving 
the radish. Accordidng to 
his method,-the radish is 
dried in the sun and 


by all 


classes 













cy 


is an indispensable drink at breakfast, and 


Priest Takuan’s grave. 


preserved in rice-bran and salt, by pressing it with a 


heavy stone. Some might say this pickle was named Takuan-zuke because 
the weighty stone used on it resembles the grave-stone of Priest Takuan’s 
tomb in the Tokai-ji Temple, at Shinagawa, Tokyo. Boiled rice and Takuan- 
zuke make the simplest meal that the Japanese can take. Asa-zuke is another 
pickle of the radish preserved in salt and malt. 

The radish, which is an annual or biannual plant, grows about a foot 


long and an inch or two in diameter, but there are several different kinds, of 
which some of the chief are given below:— 


ape =, 


ajima rad 





ish. 


Province. 


. Kameido-daikon: over a foot long and a little over 


an inch in diameter. 
Tokyo. 
Moriguchi-daikon: 4 to 5 ft. long and less than 
an inch in diameter. Cultivated at Moriguchi in 
Kawachi Province. 


Cultivated at Kameido, 


Acupuncture in Japan, 79. 


Age of a hawk, 86. 
Ajinomoto, 88. 
Amado, 80. : 
Amagoi (praying for rain), 117, 
118. : ane 
oino-Kama, 117. 
cee: against accident, 140. 
Anabiosis, 199. 
Ancestral god, 133. p 
Angel seen above Mt. Fuji, 133. 
Anniversary of the death of the 
Emperor Jimmu, 4. 
Arms Museum, 122. 
Arm-wrestling, 166. 
Ascent of Mt. Fuji, 182. 
Autumnal equinox, 4. 
Ayu (plecoglossus altivelis), 194, 
195. 
Caught by means of cormorants, 
195. 


Bamboo, 184, 185, 186. 


Banking in Japan, 9. 

Bankotsu Kannon, 13. 

Basho, 144. 

Beardslee, Rear-Admiral L. A., 26. 

Bibs, 235. 

Big fire of Meireki, 13. 

Birthdays of the Emperor and Em- 
press, 5. 

Birthplace of Momotaro, ‘4’. 

Black-image, 153. 


Buckwheat, 108. 

Buddhist altar, 130, 131. 

Buddhist cave of Ofuna, 64. 

Buddhist family altar, 130, 134. 

Buddhist statues of charred bones, 
13. 

Bugaku dance, 162, 168. 

Bumbuku-chagama, 148. 


Bunbuku ica-kettle, 148. 
Butsudan, 181. 

Byakkotai Unit, 44, 45, 4. 
Cat, 172, 173. 


Castle-building, i5. 


Cat, 172, 173. 
Common sayings about, 173. 
Cat-Dance, 172, 178. 
Cat-fish, 11. 
Cat-grave, 126, 172. 
Cave Hotel, 63. 
Ceremony of fire-control, 107. 
Charm of Narita Fudo, 140. 
Charms and exorcism, 135, 136. 
Chastity saved with life, 60. 
Chidori-gari or Plover-catching, 87. 
Chikyu-setsu, 5. 
Children’s game, 168, 169. 
Chinese lion, 157, 158. 
Chinkashiki, 107. 
Chochin or Japanese lantern, 82, 
83. 
Chop sticks, 116. 
Choyd-no-Sekku, 102. 
Chrysanthemum flowers, 102, 103. 
Chrysanthemum-viewing party, 
102, 103. : 
Chukei-sembei, 91. 
City-marks, 72, 78. 
Coats-of-arms, 72, ts 
mmodore Perry, !. 
are Perry Monument, 26, 


Blindman’s buff, 169. : ee of the left and 

- Nerima-daikon: about 2 ft. long and 3 or 4 inches Blindman who supported his aged ee ee 

in diameter, grown particularly at Nerima, Tokya. parents, 54, 55. , x . 91, 92. 
. Sakurajima-daikon: more like a turnip than a Bombardment of Satsuma, *2. Ooaie: 36 : 

radish; often 1.5 to 2 ft. in diameter and less high, Brazier 80, 81. ition 

lish; 5 1 tion, 67. 
weighing sometimes 10 to 15 kilogrammes. Culti- Broken “needles ote at fee of Icho-leaves, 189. 
vated only on the isle of Sakurajima, in Satsuma palm, 19. oe 


Cryptomeria, 190, 194. 
Daidai, 18. 

Daikon or radish, 200. iis 

Daruma or Dharma, 151, 


Deaf-Jizo, 135. 
Death-bed ode, 43: 


INDEX 
ahi caesieee ee ee a eae 


Death-rate of the J apanese,. 6. 
Deposits in the banks of Japan, 9. 
Deva-king of Mt. Minobu, 156. 
Dezome-shiki, 98. 
Dharms, 151, 152. 
Diet Building of Japan, 23. 
Different kinds of Japanese “wrest- 
ling”, 166. 
Different kinds of Torii, 21, 22. 
Dipper with a broken bottom, 135. 
Dogs in Japan, 174, 175, 176, 177. 
Dog-chase, 177. 
Dog-day, 174. 
Dog-fight, 177. 
Dog kills python, 177. 
_ Dogo, Ehime Prefecture, 141. 
Don’ts in Japan, 116. 
Dream, 83. 
Dream divination, 145. 
Dried persimmon, 19. 
Duarcifal dynasty, 1. 
Dwelling-caves of Yoshimi, 62, 68. 


Earthquakes in Japan, 10, 11. 


Earthquake Memorial Hall, 12, 13. 
Eight Do’s, 33. 
Eko-in Temple, 13, 173. 
Elixir of life, 183. 
Ema or Votive Offering of pictures, 
111, 112. 
Ema-tablets, 111, 112. 
Emma or king Yama of the Dead, 
149. 
Emperor Heijo, 102. 
Emperor Horikawa, 144. 
Emperor Jimmu, i, 4, 14. 
Emperor Jomei, 141. 
Emperor Keiko, 141. 
Emperor Kimmei, 161. 
Emperor Kotoku, 161. 
Emperor Meiji, 111. 
Emperor Murakami, 129, 142. 
Emperor Nintoku, 52, 53, 85, 103. 
Emperor Nimmyo, 108, 142. 
Emperor Ojin, 61. 
Emperor Saga, 106. 
Emperor Shémn, 96, 142, 161. 
Emperor Suijin, 35, 111. 
Emperor Suinin, 61. 
Emperor Temmu, 14, 102. 


Emperor Tenchi, 161. 

Emperor Uda, 106. 

Empress Hihasu, 111. 

Empress Jingo, 142. 

Empress Suiko, 142. 

Exorcism, 135, 136. 

Exports and imports of merchan- 

dise. 7 


Faithful unto death, 37. 


Family-altar, 130, 131. 
Buddhist, 1380, 131. 
Shintoist, 130, 181. 
Festival for gods of poverty, 110. 
Festival of the Seven Plants, 106. 
Fifty-Three Stages of the Tokaido, 
38, 34. 
Fire-brigade of Tokyo, 97, 98. 
“Wire-walking,” 107. 
First-beginning-ceremony, 4. 
First blind school in Japan, 79. 
First flying machine in Japan, 78. 
500 stone-images of the Rakan, 
150. 
Floating isles of Lake Ohnuma, 
180. 
Foreign trade of Japan, 7. 
Firm of the Japanese grave, 68. 
Fossilized ginkgo-tree, 189. 
Four-direction-worship, 4. 
Four Great Holidays, 4. 
Fox, 158. 
Fox-image of Inari, 124. 
Frog, 199. 
Fugu-choehin, 83. 
Fukuoka, 73. 


Gembu-tai Unit, 45. 


General Grant’s Trees, 29, 30. 
General Maresuke Noki, 111. 
Genshi-sai, 4. 

Giant Salamander, 196, 197. 
Gifu-chochin, 83. 

Ginkgo-tree, 188, 189. 

God of poverty, 110. 

God of war, 123. 

God of water, 107. 

Goddess Amaterasu, 36, 61. 
“Gomoku-soba,” 109. 
“Goodwitl,” 69. 

Goshiki, 142. 





INDEX 


Goraiko (honorable-coming-light), 
132. 

Gotoku-ji Temple, 126. 

Grass cutting sword, 38. 

Grave, the form of, 68. 

Guardian-images of the shrine and 
the temple, 157, 158. 


Gyiinabe, 88, 89, 90. 


Hachiman shrine, 123. 


Hachiman Torii, 21. 
Hakkendon, 174. 
Hako-chichin, 82. 
Hakodate, 73. 
Hakodate, 73. 
Hakone-Sanshouo, 197. 
Hanzaki or Sanshouo, 196, 197. 
Harvest Festival, 5. 
Hariti, 161. 
Hatsvhana, 51. 
Hatsuko Misawa, 168. 
Hatsu-uma festival, 125. 
Hawk, 85, 86. 
Age of Hawk, 86. 
“Hawk-hunting,” 85, 86. 
Hearth, 81. 
Heiji-sembei, 92. 
Helen Keller, 50. 
Helen Keller of Japan, 50. 
Heron, 178, 179. 
Hibachi, 80, 81. 
Hide-and-seek, 169. 
Hideyoshi Toyotomi, 15, 24, 35, 47, 
48. 
Hi-fuki-dake, 110. 
Higan or Paramita, 104, 105. 
Higashi-maru, 15. 
Higeta, 97. 
Hiroshige, 34. 
Hiroshima, 73. 
Hito-ana or Human-cave, 134. 
Hito-bashira, 52, 53. 
Hiwatari, 107. 
Hokku-poetess, 42, 48. 
Hommaru, 15. 
Hondawara, 18. 
Hoo-chiku, 186. 
Hot springs, 8, 141, 142. 
Hoi-spring romances, 141, 142. 








House of Peers, 23. 

House of Representatives, 23. 

House of Sparrows (Suzume-no- 
Yado), 187, 

Hozuki-chochin, 83. 

Human-eave, 134. 

Human-post, 52, 53. 

Human-Sacrifice, 52, 53. 

198 booms of temple-bell, 75. 


Ice-Cave, 132. 


Icho or Ginnan—Ginkgo-tree, 188. 
189. 

Imo-sembei, 92. 

Imperial family of Japan, 1, 2. 

Imperial line of Japan, 1, 2. 

Imperial Rescript on Education, 3. 

Imperial succession of Japan, 1. 

Imports of merchandise, 7. 

Inaki, 14. 

Inari shrine, 124, 125. 

Inari Torii, 22. 

Trori, 81. 

Ishi-doro or stone-lantern, 159, 160. 

Iyeyasu Tokugawa, 7, 35, 65, 101, 
153. 


Japan’s Mermaid, 143. 


Janarese as noodle-eaters, 108, 209. 

Japanese Castle, 14, 15. 

Japanese cedar, 190, 191. 

Japanese dog, 174, 175, 176, 177. 

Japanese grave, 67, 68. 

Japanese lantern, 82, 83. 

Japanese mirror, 61. 

Japanese numerals and numbers, 
70. 

Japanese sayings about dream, 145. 

Japanese sayings about the lantern, 


83. 
Japanese soy, 95, 96. 
Japanese wrestling, 166. 
Jindai, 1. ee 
Jindaisugi, 5 
Jinrikisha or Rickshaw, 77. 
Jisei, 48. 
Jizai, 81. Cg 
John, Neale, v4- 
Joshin-ji Temple, 154, 155. 
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Kaga-no-Chiyo, 42, 43. 
Kagi-yamasa, 97. 
Kago-chichin, 83. 
Kaguya-Hime, 164, 165. 
Kakubei-jishi, 167. 
Kama-jime, 110. 

Kami-dana, 130. 

Kami-shibai or paper-play, 170. 

“Kamo-namban,” 109. 

Kaname-ishi of Kashima, 11. 

Kangiku-no-Gyoen, 102, 108. 

Kanname-sai, 5. 

Kara-shishi, 157, 158. 

Kashikodokoro, 4. 

Kashima Torii, 21. 

Kasuga Torii, 21. 

Katsugoro, the cripple, 51. 

Kazutoyo Yamanouchi, 39. 

Keigyoku, 54, 55. 

Kenshin Uyesugi, 38. 

Kettle-purification, 110. 

Kettle used in praying for rain, 
117. 

Kigensetsu, 4. 

Kikko-man, 96. 
Kikusui-sembei, 92. 

Killing stone, 144. 

King Yama of the Dead, 149. 
Kinokuniya-Bunzaemon, 56. 
Kinugawa, 60. 

Kishimojin or Hariti, 161. 
Kisoba, 108. 

Kita-maru, 15. 
Kitchen-brush, 136. 
Kite-flying, 168. 

Kiyomasa Kato, 16. 

Kobe, 72. 

Kokichi Mikimoto, 57, 58. 
Koma-inu, 157, 158. 

Kombu, 18. 

Konnyaku, 89. 

Kon-yo Aoki, 59. 

Korean-doeg, 157, 158. 
Koreiden, 4. 

Kotatsu, 81. 

Kuhombutsu or Nine-Rank Bud- 

dhas, 154, 155. 


Kuma-zasa, 186. 
Kuro-honzon or the Black Image, 
153. 





Kuroki Torii, 21. 
Kuruwa, 15. 
Kusanagi-no-Tsurngi, 83. 
Kusatsu, 141. 

Kyoto, 73. 


Lady Kazutoyo Yamanouchi, 
39. 


Lady Keishoin, 150. 

Lady Kesa-Gozen, 60. 

Lady Komano, 40, 41. 

Lady Masaoka, 171. 

Lady Tamamo-no-Maye, 144. 

Lake Kobuta, 180. 

Lake Motosu, 132. 

Lake Ohnuma, 180. 

Lake Seiko, 132. 

Lake Shoji, 132. 

Lange, L., 96. 

Langgardt, A., 96. 

Lantern, 82, 83. 

Leg-wrestling, 166. 

Life of devotion, 51. 

Lobster, 18. 

Longevity of the Japanese, 6. 

Lost needles, 136. 

Loyal suicide of Muneharu Shimi- 
zu, 47, 48, 49. 


Machiku, 186. 


Madake, 185, 186. 
Madam Galatia, 40, 41. 
“Mandala-stone,” 173. 
Maresuke Nogi, 111. 
Maru (dog), 176. 
Maru-kin, 97. 

Masashige Kusunoki, 14. 
Masujiro Omura, 44, 122. 
Maternity belt o nthe dog-day, 174. 
Measles stone, 135. 
Medake, 186. 

Meiji-setsu, 5. 

Mile-trees, 65. 

Mineral spas in Japan, 8. 
Mino, 84. 

Mioya-no-Kami, 133. 

Miss Umeko Ishimoto, 50. 
Mitsuhide Akechi, 40, 47. 
Mitsunaka Minamoto, 153. 
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Miwa Torii, 22. 
Mizuki, 14. 
Mizu-zeme, 48. 
Mokubo-ji Temple, 129. 
Mokugyo, 113. 
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\ Seene of Story, 147. 
Mongaku, 60. 
Mononobe-no-Moriya, 14. 
Monument of the ill-fated school- 
children, 11. 
Morito Endo, 60. 
Mt. Fuji, 132, 133, 134. 
Angel seen above, 133. 
Ascent of, 132. 
Inverted, 1382. 
Its romances, 133, 1384. 
Its wonders, 132. 
Why it has snow all the year round, 
133. 
Mt. Tsukuba, 133. 
Muneharu Shimizu, 47, 48, 49. 
Murder of C. L. Richardson, 31, 32. 
Myojin Torii, 21. 
Myokoku-ji Temple, 192, 193. 


Nagasaki, 73. 


Nagoya, 72. 

Nagoya Castle, 16. 
“Namamugi Affair,” 31, 32. 
Name-sake of the Sakura or cherry, 

36. 
Nanakorobi-yaoki, 152. 
Nanakusa or Festival of the Seven 
Plants, 106.. 
Naosuke Ii, 126. 
Naotaka Ii, 126. 
National Defence Hall, 122. 
National-foundation-day, 4. 
National holidays of Japan, 4. 5. 
Needles on the sago-palm, 136. _ 
New Year’s Ode Party at Imperial 
Court, 100. 


New Year’s parade of the fire- 


brigade, 98. 
Nigite, 17. 
Nihombashi Bridge, 65, 66. 
Nijubashi Bridge, 53. 
Nine-rank Buddhas, 154, 155. 143 
Nimgyo or Japan’s Mermaids, 
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Ni-no-Maru, 15. 

“Nirvana-stone,” 173. 

Nishi-maru, 15. 

Niwo, 156, 157. 

Nobunaga Oda, 35, 39, 46. 

No nails trimmed, 116. 

Noren or “Goodwill,” 69. 

Nume Torii, 22. 

Nursery Tale, “Momotaro,” 146, 
147. 

Nusa, 17. 


Octopus stone, 135. 


Odawara-chochin, 82. 

Ode on earthquakes, 11. 

O-Fuda, 130. 

“Okame” soba, 109. 

“Okiagari-koboshi,” 151. 

Old and New in Japan, 119, 120, 
120. 

Oldest novel in Japan, 164, 165. 

Oldest Sugi-tree in Japan, 191. 

Old Tokaido Road, 32. 

One-thousand Images, 18. 

Oni-gawara, 136. 

Oni-ga-Shima, 146, 147. 

Onogawa, 142. 

Ordinnty and Savings Bank Regu- 
lation, 9. 

Osaka, 72. 

O-Sonae, 18. 

Ota-Temple, 178. 

Otsuki Gentaku, 148. 

Oyamatsumi, 36. 


Paper-play, 170. 


Paramita, 104, -05. 
Pearl-magnate of Japan, 
Pillow-pulling, 166. ‘ 
Pine at ean ‘ 
-catching, o!- : 
Boma tet praying for rain, 118. 
Priest Genno, 1 er 
Priest Gingetsu, re 
Priest Gyoki, 105, ie 
Priest Kaseki, 2 A 
Priest Kobo, 124, 1 _ 
Priest Shikuh, 151, 
Priest Shoun, 1 
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Prince Ninigi-no-Mikoto, 5, 35. 
Prince Ohnamuchi, 141. 

Prince Sahohiko, 37. 

Prince Shdtoku, 14. 

Prince Umayado, 161. 

Prince Yamatotake, 35. 
Princess Ishikoritome, 61. 
, Princess Konohana-no-Sakuya- 

Hime, 36, 134. 

Princess Ohirume-no-Muchi, 61. 
Princess Sahohime, 37. 
Princess Ugatama, 124, 125. 
Princess Ukemochi, 124. 
Princess Yamatohime, 5. 
Pulling-at-neck, 166. 


Radish, 200 


Rakan, 150. 

Rain-fish, 198. 

Rain, praying for, 117, 118. 

“Reverse water,” 116. 

Rice-bale of straw, 84. 

Rice-straw-castle, 14. 

Rice-straw: How it is used, 84. 

Richardson, 31, 32. 

Rickshaw, 77. 

Right side of clothing over the left, 
116. 

River Fuji, 53. 

River Yodo, 53. 

Rivers noted for Ayu, 195. 

Roast sweet potatoes, 59. 

Roku-Amida, 105. 

Roof with “water,” 136. 

Ryobu Torti, 22. 


Sacred fish of Koya-san, 198. 


Sacred rove (Shimenawa), 17, 84 
Sacred rope of New Year, 18, 
19. 

Sadao linuma, 46. 

Sagi-no-yado, 179. 

Sago-palm of the Myokoku-ji Tem- 
ple, 192, 198. 

Sakasa-icho or Inverted ginkgo- 
tree, 28, 188. 

Salamander, 197. 

Salt supplied to inveterate foe, 38. 

Samhara, 140. 

Samurai learns a lesson from a 
crane, 86. 

San-no-Maru, 15. 

Sanno Torii, 22. 





Sanshouo, 196, 197. 
Sarashina-soba, 108. 

Satsuma Clan, 32. 

Seiryu-tai unit, 45. 

geet ome chronology of Japan, 


Seki-hachi Tarozayemon, 52. 

Sekihan and hot water, 116, 

Self-immolation, 111. 

Sembei-Wafer or Cracker, 91, 92. 

Oi mee or Lady Masaoka, 

Sesshéseki or killing stone of Nasu, 
144, 

Seven Plants Festival, 106. 

Shihdhai, 4. 

Shika-no-yu at Nasu, 141. 

Shimenawa, 17, 84. 

Shimme, 111. 

Shimmei Torii, 21. 

Shinden, 4. 

Shingen Taketa, 24, 38. 

Shinto family altar, 130, 131. 

Shio-sembei, 91. 

Shirozaki, 141. 

Shogitai Military Unit, 44. 

Shdgoro Tsuboi, 62. 

Shoji, 80. 

Shokon-sha shrine, 122. 

Shooting from a running horse, 
101. 

Shoyu or Japanese Soy, 95, 96, 97. 

Shujaku-tai unit, 45. 

Shuki-korei-sai, 4. 

Shunki-korei-sai, 4. 

Shuzenji, 141. 

Siebolt, F. P. von, 63. 

Sign-boards, 137, 188. 

Six-Amitabha Visit, 104, 105. 

Snow-boots, 84. 

Snow-shoes, 84. 

Soba, 108. 

Soga-no-Umako, 14. 

Some noted Sakura in Japan, 183. 

Sémen, 109. 

Song for calling rain down, 118. 

Spook-stone-lantern, 59. 

Statue of Masujiro Omura, 122. 

Stilt-walking, 168. 

Stone-lantern, 159, 160. 

Stones piled at the foot of the Jizo 
image, 136. 











tory of Umewaka-maro, 129. 
Beanwebed, 84,25 
Straw-boots, 84. 
Straw-footgear, 84. 
Straw-matting, 84. 
Straw-raincoat, 84. 
Straw-rope, 84. 3 
Straw sandals, 136. 
Sugi, 190, 191. 
Sugi-avenue, i91. 
“Sukiyaki,” 88, 89, 90. 
Origin of, 90. 
Sukunahikona, i41. 
Sumi, 19. 
Sun Goddess, 61. 
Suzume-no-Yado, 187. 
Sweet potatoes, 59. 
Sword-guard, Prof., 74. 
Sword on a coffin, 178. 


Tabako-bon, 81. 
Tadaoki Hosokawa, 40, 41. 
Tag, 169. 
Taisho-Tenno-Sai, 5. 
Takagari, 85, S6. 
Takahari-chochin, 82. 
Takajo-machi, 86. — 

Takayasu Matsudaira, 46. 
Takeo, 142. ; 
Taketori-monogatari, 164, 165. 


Tale of Shuzen-ji Temple, 127, 128. 


Taru-sembei, 92. 
Tawara-sembei, 92. 

Tea kept overnight, 116. 
Temple-bell, 75, 76. 


Names of different parts, 75. 


Size of temple-bell, 75. 
Temples for cats and dogs, 174. 
Tenché-setsu, 5. 

Tenshukaku, 17. 
Ten-thousand-bones-Kannon, 13. 
Thanksgiving-day, 5 


“1000-persons one-needle vest,” 140. 
Three lakes connected subterrane- 


ously, 182. : 
Three slices of Koko, (pickles), 
116 


Thumb-wrestling, 166. 
Tobacco-tray, 81. 
Tokaido, 32. 
Toki (bird), 179. 
Tokoro, 19. 
Tokyo, 72. 
Tomobiki-day, 116. 
Top-spinning, 168. 
Torana, 20. 
Torii, 20, 

Different kinds of, 21, 22. 
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Derpeend Harris Monument, 28, 
suba or sword-guard, 74, 
Tsukishima, Hyogo. 58 
sunayoshi Tokugawa, 79. 15 
Tsuneo Masudaira, 46. ia. 


Udon, 109, 
Ujjisato Hojo, 24, 
Umanori-chochin, 82. 
Umewaka-maru, 129. 
Unlucky age, 139. 
Urajiro, 19. 


Vernal equinox, 4. 
Votive oficring of Ema, 136. 
Votive offering of pictures, 111, 
112. 


Wafer or cracker, 91, 92. 
Waichi Sugiyama, 79. 
Wanawa or Sacred rope of New 

Year, 18, 19. 

Waraza Torii, 22. 
Wataru Minamoto, 60. 
“Water-attack,” 48. 
Water-castle, 14. 
Weeping-Ginkgo, 189. 
Whistling at night, 116. 
White-dog monument, 176. 
White Hall Street of Tokyo, 23. 
William ae 31. 
Wooden bell, ; 
Woodthrope Charles Clark, 31. 


Yabusame, 101. 
x: abt sope ar 
ki-imo, 59. 
yabdtoehi or unlucky age, 139. 
Yamanaka, Ishikawa Prefecture, 
142. 
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Yasukuni-jinja shrine, 122. 
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Yoriyoshi Minamoto, : 
Yoshiharu Ashikaga, 52° cites. 
Yoshiiye Minamoto, 120, le!, 
Yoshimune Tokugawa, 
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Yuzuriha, 18. ; 
Zempuku-ji Temple, 25- 
Zen-sect, 152. 

Zohri, 84. 
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